
Mishkeegogaming walks for justice in Thunder Bay 



Photo by: Treena Ashmugeesha 

Anika Ashmugeesha, 4, walks with her mother from Mishkeegogamingto Thunder Bay. See more photos of the walk on page 9. 


Stephanie Wesley 

Special to Wawatay News 

After a 650-kilometer trek from the 
community of Mishkeegogamang First 
Nation to Thunder Bay, a group of 
walkers have completed their mission 
to honour the memories of community 
members who have gone missing or 
have been murdered. 

The walk, which began on May 9 
and included around 20 participants, 
was planned to honour the memories 
of Sarah Skunk, Viola Panacheese, and 
Rena Fox. Fox was murdered in 2003, 
a murder that is unsolved. Panacheese 
disappeared in 1991. Skunk was 
reportedly last spotted in Thunder Bay 
in 1995. 

Mishkeegogamang Chief Connie 
Grey-McKay was one of the walkers, 
along with Elder Eva Skunk. Eva is the 
mother is Sarah Skunk. 

The group of walkers arrived in 
Thunder Bay on May 22, and was 
joined by three-dozen Thunder Bay 
locals, including Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation Deputy Grand Chief Alvin 
Fiddler, to complete a final walk to the 
last-known address of Sarah Skunk in 
the city. 

A closing ceremony was held at the 
Victoria Inn on May 23. 

The ceremony included welcoming 
remarks from Fort William First 
Nation Chief Peter Collins, Assembly 
of First Nations National Chief Perry 
Bellegarde, Chiefs of Ontario Regional 
Chief Stan Beardy, Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation Grand Chief Harvey Yesno, 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation Deputy Grand 
Chief Alvin Fiddler, Mishkeegogamang 
Ojibway Nation Chief Connie Grey- 
McKay, and Manitoba Grand Chief 
Derek Nepinak. 

Full Moon Memory Walk Founder 
Sharon Johnson, Family Violence 
Speaker Melissa Skunk, and 
Community Violence Speaker Steven 
Morris also spoke at the ceremony. 
Family testimonies were also heard 
from the Skunk Family through 


Maryanne Panacheese-Skunk, 
Panacheese Family through Raden 
Panacheese, and Fox/Loon family 
Bernard Keetash. 

Treena Ashmugeesha, a walker 
and member of Mishkeegogamang, 


was one of many walkers who kept 
supporters updated through a group 
for the walk on Facebook via status 
updates and photos. She was also the 
Master of Ceremonies alongside James 
Morris. 


“I can’t believe we are here,” 
Ashmugeesha posted on her Facebook 
account on May 22. “Today was an 
emotional one. This whole walk - now 
that I’m sitting here thinking about 
everything, the laughs, the talks, all 


of the moments we’ve had throughout 
this journey, I’m at a loss for words” 

Ashmugeesha said that she felt 
truly humbled by her people and her 
community. 

“I have an overwhelming urge to 
just sit here and cry. Happy tears for 
our safe arrival, for our memories 
made, our times hared together, and 
hopeful tears this this walk has opened 
some people’s eyes that were blinded 
before,” Ashmugeesha said. 

She stated that the significance of 
the walk remains strong and true, and 
that there are families and friends out 
there who need answers. 

“After these last two weeks, I’ve 
come to realize that this is relevant 
everywhere. I’ve met and gotten to 
know so many people during this, all 
of which carry some kind of hurt,” 
Ashmugeesha stated. “I hope this walk 
will continue to live with them and 
remain a positive reminder as to what 
they are all really capable of when they 
make that choice.” 

During the closing ceremonies, NAN 
Deputy Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler said 
that the fact that every segment of 
the community of Mishkeegogamang, 
from children to Elder, were a part of 
the walk. 

“I was honoured to be asked 
yesterday to walk those last few miles 
with you as you completed your 
journey,” Fiddler told the community 
members. 

AFN National Chief Perry Bellegarde 
told the walkers that it was important 
for them to keep doing what they do to 
raise awareness on the issue of missing 
and murdered Indigenous women. 

“It’s so important to keep doing 
what we’re all doing across Turtle 
Island because it’s not only our issue, 
it’s not only a region issue, it’s not only 
Canada’s issue. It is an international 
issue in terms of the violence in our 
communities, and how it’s directed at 
our women, as well,” Bellegarde said. 
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Wagamese, Boyden speak out on mental health 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Award-winning authors 
Richard Wagamese and Joseph 
Boyden recently discussed 
mental health issues at the 
Canadian Mental Health 
Association’s The Fine Print: 
Writers Talk Mental Health. 

“For a long time I wandered 
around in my life thinking I was 
crazy because every once in a 
while, despite all the successes, 
despite everything that was 
going on professionally in 
my life, something would 
happen and I would become 
overwhelmed by a tidal wave of 
emotions I couldn’t put a finger 
on, recollections and shadow 
shapes in the corner that I had 
no idea why they were there,” 
says Wagamese, author of 
Indian Horse, Medicine Walk 
and Runaway Dreams. “And 
I would disappear down the 
rabbit hole. And the only thing 
I could put a tag on was crazy.” 

Wagamese says that was the 
label he hung his life on until 
he learned otherwise from a 
therapist in 2003. 

“She said we’re dealing with 
post traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD),” Wagamese says. “I 
finally had a diagnosis. And 
with that diagnosis came this 
huge sense of relief, like wow, 
thank you. Because with the 
diagnosis, it meant I now had 
mechanism, that there was 


something I could put in place 
to help me manage it.” 

The two Aboriginal authors 
spoke about living with 
mental health issues to about 
400 people during the May 
6 fundraising event at the 
Victoria Inn in Thunder Bay. 

“As a teen I was labelled 
with so many things, and the 
labelling scared me in a way, 
the labelling made me pull back 
and go I don’t want to be any of 
that,” says Boyden, author of 
The Orenda, Three Day Road 
and Through Black Spruce. “In 
2008 I won the Giller Prize. 
I should be the most excited 
dude in the world. I should be 
so happy. I’m travelling around 
the world and selling books. It’s 
this great kind of experience 
but I find I am in this deep 
depression, this darkness I call 
it that has come and visited me. 
And it hadn’t visited me for 10 
years. I thought I had beat it; it 
was something of my youth that 
had passed away.” 

Boyden says a number of his 
friends’ children had recently 
committed suicide. He says the 
incidents brought back his own 
PTSD from his youth, when he 
had attempted suicide. 

“Amanda (his wife) very 
kindly, as a good partner will 
do, said ‘get up out of bed,”’ 
Boyden says. “Write about it, 
Joseph. Speak out loud, not for 
yourself, but for these kids. If 
one kid hears this message, it 


will make a difference.” 

Boyden wrote two pieces, 
one for CBC called the Walk 
to Morning and another for 
Maclean’s called The Hurting. 

“Reaching out to others 
changed my perspective,” 
Boyden says. “And it also began 
to rid me of this depression, of 
this darkness.” 

Deputy Grand Chief Alvin 
Fiddler says it is important to 
talk about the issues Wagamese 
and Boyden raised. 

“It is important that we 
begin to learn how to talk 
about these issues and more 
especially to teach our children 
and grandchildren to be able to 
openly express the issues that 
have been made here tonight,” 
Fiddler says. “There are certain 
triggers that somebody may say 
or you may see that will trigger 
something within you. That is 
why it is so important that we 
begin to equip ourselves so we 
can deal with those issues that 
we have in our lives and to be 
able to address those things in a 
very posi-tive way.” 

Fiddler says youth with these 
issues need to get help right 
away. 

“They (need to) be given the 
opportunity to express their 
feelings and given the tools to 
be able to address whatever it is 
that they experienced,” Fiddler 
says, “for them to grow in a very 
healthy way.” 



Rick Garrick/Special to Wawatay News 

Award-winning authors Richard Wagamese and Joseph Boyden spoke about their mental health issues at 
the Canadian Mental Health Association’s The Fine Print: Writers Talk Mental Health on May 6 in Thunder 
Bay. 


ONWA launches Mocc Walk 2015, hopes to continue success 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Schools from Geraldton and 
southern Ontario have joined 
in on the fun with the Ontario 
Native Women’s Association 
Mocc Walk. 

“They are really getting into 
supporting this Mocc Walk,” 
says Robert Fenton, ONWA’s 
Aboriginal diabetes worker. 
“I’ve heard from some of the 
teachers and they said it’s been 
such a good experience for 
them.” 

Fenton is pleased with 
the increasing number of 


schools that have joined up 
to participate in the Mocc 
Walk, which was developed to 
encourage Aboriginal people 
to begin exercising and to learn 
more about diabetes. 

“It seems every year we’ve 
been getting more schools 
involved with the Mocc Walk,” 
Fenton says. “I’m really excited 
about that. It’s nice to see.” 

The annual Mocc Walk 
challenge runs from May 
1-June 30. It was first organized 
in 2003 and has run every 
year except one since then. 
Individuals or teams of four can 
join by registering with ONWA 


by e-mail, fax or mail. ONWA 
encourages people of all ages 
to join the Mocc Walk, from 
children to Elders. 

“It’s grown every year,” 
Fenton says. “Last year we had 
1,076 people walking all across 
Ontario. And we’re hoping to 
break that this year.” 

For every 10 minutes of 
walking, participants get 
one point. The more points 
accumulated, the more chances 
to win a prize. Participants can 
walk on treadmills, in malls or 
outside. 

Fenton says one single 
mother taught her three 


children simple math and how 
to tell time during their Mocc 
Walk. 

“Depending on where 
they were walking, she was 
(also) teaching them about 
the different plants they 
encountered,” Fenton says. 
“She was very thrilled that she 
had this opportunity to spend 
that time with her children.” 

ONWA began the Mocc Walk 
as a one-month challenge, 
but soon switched to a two- 
month challenge to encourage 
participants to keep exercising 
after the challenge period was 
over. 


“By that time we hope they 
will develop the habit of going 
for a walk every day,” Fenton 
says. “We get reports from 
people saying they’ve kept up 
the walking even after the Mocc 
Walk was over.” 

One First Nation community 
in southern Ontario tracked 
the blood pressure and 
blood sugar levels of all the 
community members who were 
participating in the Mocc Walk. 

“At the end of the Mocc Walk, 
they all had reduced blood 
sugar readings, their blood 
pressure had all come down, 
and they had lost weight,” 


Fenton says. “We’ve had a lot 
of good stories like that where 
it has really helped people to 
manage their blood sugar in a 
healthy way.” 

Some communities have also 
had friendly challenges among 
those who are participating in 
the Mocc Walk. 

“It’s brought the 
communities together,” Fenton 
says. 

Over the years, communities 
from all across Ontario have 
joined in on the Mocc Walk, 
from Moose Factory in the 
north to Akwesasne in the 
south. 
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Kashechewan uncertain about future after another evacuation 


Community willing to relocate upriver as studies are being conducted: Chief Stephen 


Lenny Carpenter 

Special to Wawatay News 

After another year of 
evacuations, the community 
of Kashechewan remains 
uncertain over whether it 
will stay in its location or be 
relocated to another site. 

Most of its 1,900 community 
members were flown out to 
southern Ontario cities at the 
end of April as a precaution 
after the breakup of the Albany 
River threatened to flood the 
community. No actual flooding 
occurred and residents were 
returned home by May 20. 

It is the fourth consecutive 
year and the eighth time since 
2005 that the community 
was either partially or fully 
evacuated due to flooding 
concerns. 

Chief Derek Stephen said the 
annual evacuations are taking a 
toll on its community members. 
He said the main concerns are 
the well-being of their youth. 

“We’re trying to get them 
to complete their education,” 
he said. “The evacuations 
costs a lot of time for them to 


miss school and that’s what 
the people are really really 
worried about, not being able to 
complete their education year 
to year.” 

Now relocation of the 
community is being considered 
again. Stephen said three 
studies will be underway, which 
includes a capital planning and 
community comprehensive 
planning study. 

“All three projects need to go 
hand-in-hand in order to find 
out what are the best solutions, 
and where the First Nation 
will go at the end of the day,” 
Stephen said. “It’ll tell a true 
picture of what the cost analysis 
will be and whether we’ll move 
the community upriver or 
staying and rebuilding where it 
is now.” 

Stephen said the studies 
need to be done before the 
federal government will any 
relocation proposal. The 
studies are not expected to be 
completed until March 2016. 

The idea of relocating 
first came under serious 
consideration in 2006 when 
two studies were conducted. 


One recommendation in a 
government-commissioned 
study was to relocate the 
Kashechewan down south to 
an area outside of Timmins, 
Ont., a suggestion which the 
community continues to reject. 

Another study led by Dr. 
Emily Fades of Moose Cree First 
Nation showed the community 
was willing to relocate about 
30 kilometres upriver to 
higher ground. Such a project 
would cost an estimated $500 
million. Instead, in what 
Stephen considers a cost- 
saving decision, the federal 
government announced in 2007 
that the community would stay 
and rebuild on its present site. 

The announcement came 
with a $200 million agreement 
to improve infrastructure and 
flood protection. 

This March, MP Charlie 
Angus (NDP — Timmins-James 
Bay) said the community has 
received about $97 million 
of the $200 million promised, 
but $50 million of that went 
to emergency evacuations or 
continual repairs to areas that 
flood year after year. 


At the same time, Stephen 
released an engineering 
interim report by the Hatch 
Energy firm. It assessed that 
the current dike system is 
“inadequate” and poses an 
“intolerable” flood risk to the 
community. 

“We’re trying to address 
the issues going on with the 
seepage with our dike system, 
and also the damage that was 
caused by erosion over time 
on the banks along the river,” 
Stephen said. “Also the outlets 
that we’ve been try to get 
repaired for a number of years, 
that’s causing our community 
to flood inside.” 

Stephen said while the $200 
million agreement in 2007 
came in the form of an MOU, 
“there was never any financial 
resources set aside for the 
agreement itself.” 

“We’ve been dealing with 
the (Aboriginal Affairs and 
Northern Development of 
Canada) headquarters which 
has limited money... so that’s 
the problem we’ve been 
having,” Stephen said. 

In an e-mail statement, 
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< A a co- bPA u b- 
aaCA-Pqpq<-<7 VvT x 
AL bP>PLbP< 3 >PLA-a x 
bP>P< jd bU P< 3 V P APD< 3 
PT,P<1- 3 P<PbVvTA-abU x 

v-n co<-^ x Vco- nn n 

>Ua\ bA- 3 C u >n-oCPa<- 
PX-P<I- 3 bbV vP< •“ 

bPAaC-< 3 . 

Vb- Ta<- d C Pa 

bP<_obCP< 3 
aaC A-pq PP A-a L u PPA-a 
VL^A <^A n J n d^A b>P- 
>PAJTb 3 VAtdC _!<]•- 

P< PbVvT< •“ a 3 C 30 
P^<TD^ n aaT x AaP. Vb- 
PAaPPbU a 3 C Ad $500 
r^A9=» r ad x PAaPU P< 3 
t> u PCA-aPA- 3 . 

Vb- C u n PlA 3 

b P A id C P< 3 <a^ a< •“ 

<p ppinapspo, ib-- 
2007 baC >PLA-a 3 
P APD< 3 Vb PabU u b<-" 
PJP<-V-vPPbUa x 
bAvTbVvT<--. 

Vb- b4 PAPD Pad J 
P<PPla- $200 r^A9 3 

P<-V- vTPbU P 3 Pda 3 
C vTP A-a x Ta P>P <_obU x 
Vb PJ u PAa x >CaAA-a<-. 
Ddc >Ca x l"PPA-APC, 
>PLA-a < jd Pab 3 U^A 
<PP n ( v 3 D A babaCLq- 
nn n ra nr n v A-oq) 
PAaPJ $97 T^A9 3 

Ad P<aPla $200 



5ICJX LOOKOUT 

MenoYaWin 

HEAL'H CENTRF 

CELEBRATING 

National Aboriginal Day 

Join us: June 22nd 12:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. 


r^A9 3 bPAc^CLA-C-< 3 
PJTaC-, Vb- <co $50 
r^A9 3 pAvT i 7<p ii <i qpd- 
b>PLLPA-aC • a 3 C Ta 
bbV"A bAr<-V-vTPbUP 3 
bAb->U P 3 Pda 3 bJ u P>U x 
CrVb°. 

Ta<- C u AV- < A n Pi A 3 
>P< PPi aa< 3 >PP< jdPA- 
aaCA-PPPP >PI<PJA- 3 . 
V PAaPJ- “lb- - b A vTab* x 
PC'Ab 3 Vb Vra-T x Ta 
VaaSaab- x P>PJ U P>U X 
CvTPA- 3 . 

aCa ArbP-<-V-vTDr 3 
bbV M A VArcoco<vTbA-CLb x 
P< M Ab 3 , Vb- Ta 

< jd P Ab-< V- b^aAT 

P u Pbrb< V- x aa V-P A x , 
APD n PlA 3 . Vb- Ta dCP9 3 
P<" AbaS 3 <co rj^ayp 
3 D P A" D> T 3 P< -V-vPPbU P 3 , 
rc u AL bjDPJ u PACLb x "IP- 
CA-a\ 

n PlA 3 PAPD AaV-a<- 3 
>P L A* 3 $200 T^A9 3 

coa9 3 bPad< 3 lb-" 2007 
PLPa">nr l aa<-JD< 3 


adTDA- 3 V<coCLP", bA- 3 
C u A-b PP<- X PP>P 

< P Pi ab jd" c^a9 3 

bPadCLd9P< 3 . 

coa9A-PLb x aPA >P 
ba<-<rdr 3 Jco x 

bajD U •“ c oa9 3 , r M >V- 
“lb- - V vTAT aP u bL x 

3 CarPA-aa 3 , APD n PlA 3 . 
AL C u A< -Ad x 

b>PLPa M <Lriaa<- x , <V- 
PPcoa^A-PL >a^ 7 <^d^ 

PAPD: TJ'ayp A>Ca x 

a PA>P bP-<-A-P M <r 3 
<a vTaa<- x Vb P>P 
LPS M Ad<-- bJ u PAa x 
>CaAA-a<- Ta Vb a 3 C 
PA 3 n<-“. 

Vb- AL >LPa M < LP A-a x 
bA- 3 PP>P9aCLp- 

AaV-a<- 3 $200 T^A9 3 

c oa9 3 bP<coCLA-C-< 3 
P %P<- 3 C a A A-a x 

bbVvT< Vb- Ta 

< a 3 r ad x <co >PLA- 3 
bPA >P nPlaP-P 3 <da x 
2007 bLLPA-aC • CPPb- 3 , 
Vb- fa P u A 3 >PLA- 3 



Sioux Lookout First Nations 
Health Authority 

Health Care in Partnership with First Nations 


NOTICE OF AGM 

Attention 

First Nations, Tribal Councils 
and Aboriginal Organizations 

Sioux Lookout First Nations Health Authority is 
holding its Annual General Meeting 
September 15-17, 2015 
in Lac Seul First Nation. 

This notice is to help in scheduling meetings 
and to avoid conflicts with dates. 

For Chiefs from the First Nation communities 
in the Sioux Lookout area, registration forms 
have been faxed to your band office. 

If you haven’t received yours, please see our website for 
the AGM page and downloadable forms, 
or contact Christine Chisel, Executive Assistant 
at Christine.Chisel@slfnha.com or (807) 737-6102. 

We ask Chiefs to send their 
registration forms in before June 30, 2015. 


www.SLFNHA.com 


the office of AANDC Minister 
Bernard Valcourt said: “Over 
the years, we have been 
working with the First Nation 
in order to mitigate the risk of 
flooding and ensure the safety 
of the community members.” 

The statement did not 
address questions about the 
$200 million promised to 
the community, how much 
the government has spent 
on evacuating Kashechewan 
since 2007, and whether the 
government is willing to make 
a financial commitment to 
relocate the First Nation. 

“Last year, the minister met 
with Chief Stephen and the 
band council to discuss how 
we will move forward on their 
flooding issues,” the statement 
said. “Our government has put 
in place a dedicated working 
group which has been meeting 
regularly with the First Nation 
to address both the immediate 
and long term solutions to this 
particular issue.” 

“We will continue to work 
with Kaschechewan First 
Nation and all partners to keep 
community members safe.” 


While relocation is 
considered, about 400 
Kashechewan residents have 
little choice but to remain 
outside their community. 

Last year, more than 
40 housing units received 
extensive damage during the 
spring flooding. Now 36 of 
those units remain damaged 
and the residents have been 
forced to continue living in 
Kapuskasing, Ont. 

Stephen said some of those 
homes have been damaged up 
for four times from previous 
floods. 

The First Nation has 
completed an assessment of 
those homes and is under 
review by AANDC technical 
staff. 

“And they’ll decide whether 
we repair the units or build 
new units,” Stephen said. The 
timeline for the residents’ 
return will depend on the 
decision. 

The First Nation expects a 
response by early June. 


Ad<*~ <crcrb D 


uv- qp9a<pnaq- 3 

coa9 3 PJ'<<np- 

P<PbVvTA-aq<-- PXP<- 3 
bbVJXI--. 

>Ca x bP9P<-\ >PLb 3 
n Pl A 3 Ta >DacoV-A-aaL 3 
>PaP u b<-«a 3 coa9A-PL 3 
VP9rJCLn<-< 3 < a 3 
qPDCJ<-< 3 bbV"A 

baaSa M Ad<- - PJ u P>d<-“, 
PAPDLb 3 Pl< P J Lr 3 a M Ab 3 . 

3 DPLI~ a 3 >P>aS 3 

b-9 x q >PAI~ < jd bC J< •“ 
PAT < 9bA- aaP u bq<-“ 
< a 3 qa vT>aPbUP 3 TL X 
q A-P" AV-LbP 3 Ta Pa-b u 
qAr<l<CP 3 >L Db 3 
APSA-ah 

ab AT A-C jd PLT 3 P %P<- 3 
A u d aba x bbVvT<-- Vb 
a 3 C PvTLPqO--. 

<aS >LTDtdC a<- abU 
PP> u PCA-aP<-< 3 , a 3 C 
Ad 400 P %P<- 3 b>P< •“ 
bA- 3 Pd 3 >PDCPa<- Vb 
VPPV-O-". 

>Ca x Pb-JD X <I<I-JH 40 


< -b M Aba 3 PAb-<V-<- 3 
“lb- - bPJ u P"<avP<-< 3 . 
Vb- P9A" 36 AaV-a<- 3 
<-b"Aba 3 bA- 3 LJ' PP>P 
<-V- vTPbU P 3 Vb- AL 
bAvPbV vT< -< 3 P9A" V-fl 
<9<- x b< n qP x >Ua\ 
n Pl A 3 Ta PAPD <PI 7 
AaV-a<- 3 <-b"Aba 3 < ^ 
a<- PAaaA Ab-<V-<- 3 

>Ca x bPAI l u PA<-< 3 . 

b4 >PP vT 

aabPDa<-< 3 A u daba x 
b<l jd P< •“ Vb- "lb- x 
coa9A-PL <aPab 3 >AT 
aabPDa 3 . 

A-a<- C u >b>aCa<l- 
P U A 3 PP PV- <-V-vTPbUP 3 
a 3 C > U P< -b" Aba 3 

P>vPPbU P 3 , APD n PlA 3 . 
<aL C u CPqCb- 3 < a A 
qp9aPV-<-q- 3 PA u b- 
P vT>“oPbUa x PDPbUP 3 
><-b"Aba<-. 

<aLCPPa- S P< b A-AP J 3 
AvTA M X- x PAb-^dfC-. 


NOTICE TO TOBACCO 
RETAILERS 

from Independent Reviewers 
of the Cigarette 

Allocation System 

On April 17 th , the Government of Ontario 
launched an independent review of the 
First Nation Cigarette Allocation System 
(sometimes called the cigarette quota ). A 
website has been created where interested 
parties, such as retailers, First Nation 
communities, and industry representatives 
are invited to communicate their views. 
How well is the currest system working? 
What changes should be made? We welcome 
hearing from you. For more information 
regarding the Review or to share you 
perspective, please visit the website at 
www.allocationreview.ca 
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Commentary 


A generation 


gone 


Lenny Carpenter 

Special to Wawatay News 

T here was an odd feeling 
when I arrived in 
Moosonee this spring for 
the goose hunt. 

I felt like there was 
something I had to do, but I 
couldn’t sense what. Then I 
remembered, and sadness came 
over me. 

Because for years after I 
moved down south to cities like 
Timmins or Thunder Bay, one 
of the my first instincts was to 
visit Granny. 

To have her greet me by 
planting her mouth on my 
cheek and clucking her tongue 
several times, the way she 
always kissed her grandkids. 

No, I could not expect that on 
this visit. It’s coming up on a 
year now since she left for the 
spirit world. 

She gave that same kiss for as 
long as I can could remember, 
from when my parents would 
take my sisters and I to her 
apartment on a Saturday 
morning. She would greet us 
and we’d all sit around for a 
while. Like most families, our 
grandparents’ homes was a 
gathering place for extended 
family and so it was not 
uncommon for my uncles and 
cousins to be there as well. 

Noon would come and 
the adults would uncap their 
dabbers to play radio bingo, 
leaving us kids to our own 
devices to play in the building’s 
hallways or outside. Then the 
parents would corral us back 
into the apartment and we’d 
all sit and listen and laugh for 
a while until it was time to go 
home. 

With that came another kiss. 
My mooshoom kissed us too 
though it was more of a peck. 
One time he was unshaven 
and his whiskers itched my 
cheek and I immediately 
scratched. Those who saw 
laughed, especially Granny. 

The next Saturday it was time 
to leave again. “Go say bye to 
mooshoom,” my mom said and 
it got quiet as I approached as 
everyone watched. Although it 
did not itch as much as the first 
time, I reached up to scratch 
again. Laughter. As usual, 
Granny laughed the loudest. 

Granny would look after us at 
times and when she cooked, she 
cooked a lot. I was a scrawny 
child and so she’d try to get as 
much food as she could into 
me. “Meechisoo, meechisoo,” 
she’d say. “Eat, eat.” She was 
probably happy to see when I 
finally put on weight, even if 
not in the right places. 

She’d become annoyed if the 
toast was too dark or the bacon 
was not cooked to my liking. 
“Ever fussy,” she’d say as she 
scraped the toast. 

We moved away when I 
was 14 and from thereon I 
developed the routine to visit 
her once I got off the train or 
unpacked at my dad’s. 

It’s an unfortunate and 
sad reality that it was only 


after Granny became my last 
grandparent that I realized 
she was my remaining link to 
my family’s past. My maternal 
mooshoom, Xavier, passed 
when I was very young. My 
kookoom, Sandra, passed 
when I was a teenager, and my 
mooshoom, Alfred, gave his last 
breath when I was 21. 

While I have fond memories 
of each of them, I missed on 
the opportunity to ask them 
about their childhoods and 
what life was like for them 
living along James Bay before 
there were skidoos and boat 
motors, let alone running water 
and electricity. The stories and 
memories they must have had. 

So with each visit, I ensured 
I spent time at Granny’s to ask 
her about her life. 

Over time I learned she 
had grown up in Fort Albany 
and moved to Moosonee as 
a teenager with her family 
because one of her sisters 
was very ill and needed to be 
cared for at the hospital. She 
told me the struggles of living 
through the Great Depression 
and a World War, and later 
meeting my mooshoom, one of 
the “Attawapiskat boys” who 
worked on the nearby railway. 
They had eight children 
together, my dad being the 
fourth. 

She asked about my life, of 
course, and inquired about my 
sisters and little brother. I’d tell 
her about going to high school 
in Timmins, then college in 
Ottawa and again in Thunder 
Bay where I studied film before 
I returned to journalism. 

During what would be 
my last visit with her, I told 
her about a recent trip to Los 
Angeles. 

She chuckled before saying, 
“World traveller.” I learned then 
that save for a trip to a U.S. 
border town, she had never left 
the province. 

She passed seven weeks later. 

I’ve learned that death is the 
most honest yet way of telling 
you time has passed. I’m 31 
now. My siblings have their 
own kids. My parents are the 
mooshoom and kookoom now. 

I’m still trying to come 
to grips with the fact that 
I no longer have any living 
grandparents — that a 
generation of my family is no 
longer with us. 

I hope we can live up to what 
they hoped for us. To instill 
that goodness and love toward 
a better future for the next 
generation as they did for their 
own kids and grandchildren. 

We love and miss you 
Granny, as we always have. 

Going back to Moosonee will 
never be the same. 

(Note: I’d like to 
acknowledge Darren Blueboy 
of Moosonee for ferrying 
family members to and from 
Moose Factory so that may we 
spend time with Granny in her 
final days. Our family greatly 
appreciates your compassion 
and kindness.) 


Mocc Walk 2015 



Photo by: Rick Garrick 

A group of Ontario Native Women’s Association staff members get outside for some exercise during the Mocc Walk 2015 challenge, 
which runs from May l-June 30. 
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over living conditions 
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Oshki secures provincial funding 


Racism won't factor in during 
the inquest of several deaths in 
Thunder Bay 


Stephanie Wesley 

Special to Wawatay News 

Racism and the quality of 
police investigation will not 
be included in the scope of 
the inquest into the deaths of 
seven First Nations students 
who were attending school in 
Thunder Bay, according to a 
ruling released by the inquest’s 
coroner. 

The inquest is looking 
into the deaths of seven First 
Nations youth who were 
attending school in Thunder 
Bay. The youths involved in the 
inquest are Jethro Anderson, 
15, Curran Strang, 18, Paul 
Panacheese, 21, Robyn Harper, 
18, Reggie Bushie, 15, Kyle 
Morriseau, 17, and Jordan 
Wabasse, 15. The inquest was 
first called in 2012. 

In April, Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation, who has standing at 
the inquest, went to court to 
argue for the broadening of the 
scope of the inquest into the 
deaths of First Nations students 
to include substantive issues 
such as the quality of the police 
investigation into the deaths, 
and the impact of racism in 
Thunder Bay. The presiding 
Coroner of the inquest is Dr. 
David Eden. 

NAN Deputy Grand Chief 
Alvin Fiddler stated that it was 
important that the inquest 
include a close examination of 
how the Thunder Bay Police 
handled each of the cases of the 
student’s deaths, from the early 
stage of issuing missing person 
notices, to the steps taken to 
locate them, through to how 


the investigations concluded. 

Fiddler said that he was 
mindful of the nationally 
publicized failures by the 
authorities to properly 
investigate missing and 
murdered Indigenous women 
and girls in Canada, and that 
there was a need to examine 
the investigations of the deaths 
to see if there was a parallel in 
the city of Thunder Bay. 

NAN stated that the scope of 
the inquest was “overly narrow” 
and failed to include the issues 
of importance to NAN and the 
families of the lost youth. 

On May 7, Dr. David Eden 
ruled that the inquest scope 
would not be broadened to 
include racism or the quality 
of police investigation. Eden 
released his reasons for not 
broadening the scope of the 
inquest in a 30-page report. 
He stated that discrimination, 
including but not limited to 
discrimination on the basis 
of race, was already within 
the scope of the inquest, and 
that the quality of the police 
investigation was already 
included in the original scope 
inquest to a degree. 

“This goes beyond 
discrimination,” Fiddler said. 
“We need to look closely at 
how racism affects the daily 
life of the students who come 
here for school, and how racist 
views are woven throughout 
the education system. To leave 
out this important topic would 
seriously limit what the jury 
would learn about the current 
reality our students face.” 

Fiddler stated that NAN was 


disappointed after the May 7 
ruling. 

“The concerns of the families 
have been communicated to 
the office of the Chief Coroner, 
and Dr. Eden in particular, on 
repeated occasions over the 
last several years,” Fiddler said. 
“NAN is deeply disappointed 
that the voices of the families 
and communities leadership 
have yet again gone unheard by 
the coroners system.” 

Irwin Elman, Provincial 
Advocate for Children and 
Youth, said that he is also 
disappointed with the ruling. 

“In reviewing the ruling, 
I am most disappointed that 
the Coroner determined that 
he will not receive evidence of 
racism and its effects on the 
mental health and well-being 
of these children who were 
living away from their families 
and remote communities so 
they can receive a high school 
education,” Elman said. 

Elman said that other 
organizations and the families 
of the seven youth who died 
have highlighted the effects 
that racism played on social 
isolation and the high-risk 
behaviours of the youth and 
other First Nations youth. 

“As a voice for children and 
youth in Ontario, my Office 
knows that the language of 
racism is real to First Nations 
young people,” Elman stated. 

The inquest is currently 
planned to start in the fall of 
2015, and is expected to last six 
months. 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Oshki-Pimache-O-Win is 
looking forward to a brighter 
future after the provincial 
government recently budgeted 
$5 million in new funding for 
Aboriginal education. 

“I hear the premier has a very 
strong interest in Aboriginal 
people,” says Rosie Mosquito, 
executive director of the Oshki- 
Pimache-O-Win Education and 
Training Institute. “She left me 
a message the day after the 
budget. She said she looked 
forward to working with the 
Aboriginal institutes.” 

The provincial government 
announced the additional 
$5 million in funding for the 
Postsecondary Education Fund 
for Aboriginal Learners in the 
April 23 budget. The funding is 
designed to ensure high quality 
postsecondary education and 
training remains accessible to 
Aboriginal youth. 

“We were part of the 
(budget) lockup, and Bob Rae 
told us that is good news,” 
Mosquito says. “If you’re part 
of the lockup, that means there 
is something in the budget for 
you. We were very pleased 
to find out that we received 
$5 million of new funding for 
postsecondary education.” 

Mosquito says $4 million 
of the $5 million was in 
direct response to a position 
paper developed by Rae for 
the six Aboriginal institutes 
in the Aboriginal Institutes’ 
Consortium (AIC). 

“In it we talk about who we 
are because what we found was 
the people who make decisions 
in government didn’t know 
who we were,” Mosquito says. 
“Many who knew of us saw us 
as transition centres and didn’t 


realize the full scope of the 
work we do, that we graduate 
postsecondary students.” 

Mosquito says the six 
institutes hired Rae, a former 
Ontario premier, to develop the 
position paper last summer. 

“He is familiar with Queen’s 
Park, with the decision making 
processes and the ministers that 
matter,” Mosquito says. “Not 
only did he develop the position 
paper, but he gave us strategic 
advice.” 

Mosquito says Rae also 
advised the AIC about who 
they should meet with in 
government. 


“I hear the premier 
has a very strong 
interest in Aboriginal 
education... She left me 
a message the other 
day after the budget. 
She said she looked 
forward to working 
with the Aboriginal 
insuitutes...” 

- Rosie Mosquito, ED Oshki 


“Once we finalized our 
position paper, we distributed 
it to all the cabinet ministers 
in Ontario,” Mosquito says. “In 
that position paper, we asked 
for a policy for Aboriginal 
institutes. And the minister 
of Training, Colleges and 
Universities agreed to that in 
December.” 

Mosquito says the AIC also 
asked for operational funding. 

“We are finding it harder and 


harder each year to keep our 
doors open without operational 
and core funding,” Mosquito 
says. “So we submitted a 
$7 million proposal and we 
lobbied for that proposal with 
those key ministries.” 

Mosquito says Oshki’s share 
of the $4 million in funding 
will help pay for rent and other 
expenses. Oshki has been using 
the 10 per cent administrative 
expense portion of the 
funding it receives to provide 
postsecondary programs to 
keep its doors open. 

“We have struggled to keep 
our lights on without core 
funding,” Mosquito says. “We 
will be able to use some of (our 
share of the $4 million) for 
operational core funding.” 

Mosquito expects to find out 
in June how much Oshki will 
receive out of the $4 million. 

“They did tell us is that it will 
take them time to revise their 
guidelines,” Mosquito says. “It 
will take more than a month. 
That is what they told us at the 
beginning of May.” 

Oshki currently provides 
three diploma programs 
— Aboriginal Finance and 
Economic Planning, Social 
Service Worker Native 
Specialization and Aboriginal 
Early Childhood Education; 
three certificate programs — 
Personal Support Worker, Pre- 
Health Sciences and Business 
Fundamentals; and one 
community-based program — 
Basic Radiological Technician. 

Oshki was originally founded 
in 1996 to increase access to 
and success in accredited post- 
secondary education for people 
across Nishnawbe Aski Nation, 
as well as other learners. 
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Savant Lake 

Cat Lake 

Mattagammi 

Seine River 

Chapleau 

Michipicoten 

Shoal Lake 

Cochrane 

Migisi Sahgaigan 

Sioux Lookout 

Collins 

Missanabie 

Sioux Narrows 

Couchiching 

Mobert 

Slate Falls 

Couchiching 

Moose Factory 

Stanjikoming 

Deer Lake 

Moosonee 

Stratton 

Dinorwic 

Muskrat Dam 

Summer Beaver 

Dryden 

Musselwhite Mine 

TaykwaTagamou 

Ear Falls 

Naicatchewenin 

Timmins 

Emo 

Naotikamegwanning 

Thunder Bay 

Flying Post 

Nestor Falls 

Wabaskang 

Fort Albany 

Nicikousemenecaning 

Wabigoon 

Fort Frances 

North Spirit Lake 

Wahgoshing 

Fort Hope 

Northwest Angle #33 

Wapekeka 

Fort Severn 

Northwest Angle #37 

Washaganish 

Geraldton 

Ochiichagwe'Babigo' Ining 

WauzhuskOnigum 

Ginoogaming 

Ogoki 

Wawakapewin 

Grassy Narrows 

Pic River 

Weagamow Lake 

Gull Bay 

Osnaburgh 

Webequie 

Hornepayne 

Pawitik 

Whitedog 

Hudson 

Pays Plat 

Whitesand 

Iskatewizaagegan 

Peawanuck 

Wunnimun Lake 
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0 Safeguard 

Business Systems by Herman Hanschke 

Tel: 807-344-2983 Toll Free: 877-544-2983 
office@safeguardthunderbay.com 
www.safeguardthunderbay.com 


Customized 

Solutions 


Promo & 
Apparel 


Office 

Supplies 



Computer 

Services 


Print 

Delivery 


Filing 
Cabinets 
& Systems 


Commercial 

Printing 


Design 
Cheques Services 
& Forms 
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PARTY OF CANADA 


photos by: Stephanie Wesley 

Youth from 50 remote communities attended the Feathers of Hope youth conference on May 19 in Thunder 
Bay. 


Feathers of Hope amplifies 
youth voices 


Nations youth across Ontario. 

The Feathers of Hope: 
Child Welfare Youth 
Forum was created out of 
recommendations from youth 
from previous FOH forums. 

Savanna Boucher, a Youth 
Amplifier with FOH, said that 
during the first forum there was 
a lot of talk about child welfare 
issues in the communities, and 
with the history of First Nations 
kids being taken away from 
their families as they were in 
the residential school system 
and the “Sixties Scoop,” the 
youth felt in their hearts that 
child welfare should be tackled 
first. 

The youth attendees (ages 
12-27) came from 50 remote 
and fly-in communities from 
across northern Ontario. The 
forum itself drew a cross- 
section of representatives from 
all three-levels of government; 
First Nations leadership; 
children’s aid societies, and 
others. 

Boucher said that the forum 
went really well, but that the 
only thing different this time 
from previous forums was that 
it was “very emotional.” 

“It did go into really deep 
topics about child welfare,” 
Boucher said. “I believe that at 
least 50 per cent of the youth 
were in care, but I don’t think 
it stopped the others knowing 
that they were touched in some 
way by the welfare system. The 
system touched the hearts of 
everyone.” 

In a statement from the 
Office of the Provincial 
Advocate for Children and 
Youth, it reads that recent 
media stories have highlighted 
the challenges facing Ontario 
(and other provinces) in 
providing safe, equitable 
and supportive care to 
children and youth under the 
protection of the government. 
Despite representing less 
than 3 per cent of Canada’s 
total child population, First 
Nations children make up 
approximately 15 per cent of all 
children in care. 

In some provinces, First 
Nations children represent 
as many as 65 per cent of 
all children in care. Further, 
experts believe that there are 
currently more children in care 
than at the height of the Indian 
residential school system. 

Irwin Elman, Provincial 
Advocate for Children and 
Youth, said that the most 
important decision that a 
government can make is 
whether or not to remove a 
child from their guardians. 

“Such a decision should not 
be treated lightly,” Elman said. 
“We need to hear the wisdom of 
First Nations youth gained from 
their lived experiences with the 
child welfare system and their 
ideas. Only then can we make 
the necessary changes that 
will end the current cycle of 
hopelessness and despair facing 
these young people and their 


communities.” 

Boucher said that under the 
United Nation’s Convention on 
the Rights of the Child, every 
First Nations child is entitled to 
the same level of rights afforded 
to non-First Nations children. 

“Yet we continue to hear 
stories about so many First 
nations children who have left 
traumatic experiences only to 
find themselves struggling 
while in care,” Boucher said. 
“Through Feathers of Hope, 
we are raising our voices in 
this important discussion and 
delivering a strong message to 
decision-makers that we must 
work together in search of real 
solutions.” 

The youth at this year’s 
forum took part in various 
workshops, including 

workshops based on topics 
like culture and identity, 
community services for child 
welfare, and knowledge and 
understanding of the child 
welfare system. 

At the end of the forum, the 
youth were able to share their 
stories and recommendations 
with a listening table comprised 
of decision makers. 

“The listening table was 
really powerful,” Boucher 
said. “It was really emotional, 
everyone had tears in their eyes 
because the stories were real. 
The youth had to go up there, 
had to face the issue.” 

Boucher said that the youth 
had to tell the listening-table 
what it was like to be in their 
position, and how it felt to 
be taken away from their 
community and home. 

“These were their real life 
experiences. For sure, the 
listening table was powerful 
and emotional,” she said. 

Boucher said a main 
recommendation made by 
the youth during the listening 
table session was family-child 
welfare. 

“Focus on the child isn’t 
the issue,” she said. “It’s the 
housing, the parents. There 
are other issues that need to be 
dealt with, and taking away the 
child hasn’t helped. One of the 
recommendations was that they 
believe to get through this; they 
need their whole family to heal. 
I believe that one, because we 
do just take the children out of 
the homes. It’s the children who 
are suffering.” 

Boucher said that child 
welfare is a really important 
issue, and that she is glad that 
the Office of the Provincial 
Advocate was able to help give 
100 youth the opportunity 
to speak out and voice their 
opinions on child welfare. 

The FOH Youth Amplifiers 
will be writing another report 
based on the forum, which will 
be from a youth’s perspective. 
Forum attendees will be 
involved in the creation of this 
report to ensure that it is the 
true voice of the youth. The 
report will be released in the 
near future. 


Stephanie Wesley 

Special to Wawatay News 

Approximately 100 First 
Nations youth from Ontario 
added their voices in calling 
for changes to the province’s 
child welfare system during 
a weeklong forum held in 
Thunder Bay that started on 
May 19. 

Feathers of Hope (FOH), a 
youth-lead initiative supported 
by the Provincial Advocate 
for Children and Youth, held 
the forum, which was created 
to address the crisis facing 
the child welfare system and 
include the voices of First 
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MP for Thunder Bay - Superior North 

Bruce Hyer 

“The future of Northwestern 
Ontario will be determined by the 
social and economic health of First 
Nations. If First Nations people do 
well, we will all do well. If First Nations 
people do not do well, none of us will. 

It is a matter of fairness, treaty rights 
and civil and human rights. It is also a | 

matter of shared, enlightened mutual w 

interests.” m 

-Bruce Hyer MP M 


Constituency Office of Bruce Hyer, MP 
Suite 102 - 68 Algoma Street North 
Thunder Bay, ON P7A4Z3 A 

Phone: (807)345-1818 ^ 

E-mail: bruce@brucehyer.ca l \ 
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NAN seeks closer working 
relationship with Auditor 
General 

Report a ‘scathing example’ of how the 
perception in Ottawa is far from the 
reality: Fiddler 


Tm 


cheadles 


lawyers & trademark agents 


Stephanie Wesley 

Special to Wawatay News 

In April, Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation (NAN) Deputy Grand 
Chief Alvin Fiddler said that a 
report released by the Auditor 
General on health care in 
First Nations communities is 
a “scathing example” of how 
the perception in Ottawa is 
far from the reality of what is 
happening at the community 
level when it comes to access 
to and delivery of health care 
services in remote First Nations 
communities. 

The Auditor General 
conducted an independent 
examination of selected 
health services and benefits 
to First Nations in Ontario 
and Manitoba to determine 
the accessibility of federal 
health services in remote 
communities. During this 
examination, officials visited 
three NAN communities (Deer 
Lake, Mishkeegogamang, and 
North Caribou Lake) to gain a 
community perspective on the 
delivery of clinical and client- 
care services. 

As part of its Spring 2015 
Reports, the Office of the 
Auditor General released the 
report on Access to Health 
Care for Remote First Nation 
Communities on April 28. It 
was concluded in the report 
that Health Canada did not 
take into account community 
health needs when allocating 
support to remote First 
Nations. The Auditor General 
also determined that Health 
Canada had not implemented 
its objective of ensuring that 
First Nations individuals living 
in remote communities have 
comparable access to clinical 
and client-care services as 
other residents living in similar 
geographic locations. 

According to the Auditor 
General’s report, Health 
Canada did not ensure 
that nurses had completed 
mandatory training courses; 
had not put in place supporting 
mechanics for nurses who 
performed some activities 
beyond their legislated scope of 
practice; could not demonstrate 
whether it had addressed 
nursing station deficiencies 
related to health and safety 
requirements or building codes; 
had not assessed the capacity 
of nursing stations to provide 
essential health services; did 
not sufficiently document 
the administration of medical 
transportation benefits; 
did not take into account 
community health needs 
when allocating support; did 
not compare access to health 
services in remote First Nations 
communities to access in other 
remote communities; lacked 
sufficient documentation to 
demonstrate that medical 
transportation benefits were 
administered in accordance 
with selected principles of the 
2005 Medical Transportation 
Policy Framework; and reports 
that while the life expectancy 
of the First Nations population 
increased between 1980-2010, 
it was about eight years shorter 
than other Canadians. 

Fiddler said that the report 


from the Auditor General 
shows how First Nations living 
in remote communities are 
“severely marginalized” when 
it comes to the access of and 
delivery of health care services. 

“This report documents the 
continued failure by Health 
Canada to address the health 
care needs of First Nations 
communities, which has 
resulted in the health of the 
First Nations people being 
considerably poorer than that 
of the rest of the Canadian 
population,” Fiddler said. 

The majority of NAN’s 
49 First Nations are remote 
communities accessible only 
by air. There are no resident 
physicians in the remote 
communities. Access to care 
ranges from a nursing station 
staffed by nurse practitioners 
in larger communities to a 
single community health care 
representative who cannot 
perform clinical work in the 
smaller communities. 

Community leaders have 
identified several major 
bureaucratic obstacles in the 
“Patient Pathway” that sick and 
injured people have to navigate 
in order to receive care in 
remote communities. 

An example of these 
obstacles, documented in a 
NAN press release, is that any 
patient experiencing heart 
attack symptoms may have 
to wait up to 24 hours for 
diagnosis. Once a diagnosis 
is made, a request for a 
medical evacuation must be 
processed for authorization 
for transportation to a health 
center in a major urban center. 
Medivac flights are frequently 
cancelled due to poor weather, 
so transportation can be 
delayed indefinitely leaving the 
patient stranded without access 
to any care. This delayed access 
often has tragic consequences. 

NAN states that there are 
no 911 services in remote 
First Nations, and that the 
barriers faced in the delivery 
of health care causes undue 
suffering and countless losses 
due to a lack of early diagnosis 
procedures and equipment, 
local emergency response and 
Medivac issues, jurisdictional 
ambiguity, insufficient funding 
of community-based programs, 
and a chronic shortage of 
intervention and community- 
based detoxification, treatment, 
and aftercare programs. 

In 2014, two four-year olds 
from NAN First Nations passed 
away from issues relating to 
strep throat, a relatively minor 
ailment that any child in an 
urban area could have treated 
with a trip to a doctor’s office or 
emergency room. Neither child 
had received adequate medical 
attention in time. 

“The deaths of these children 
are a shocking indictment of 
a broken health care system 
that this government does not 
appear willing to fix,” Fiddler 
said. “It is unacceptable that 
our youth continue to due 
in our communities for lack 
of basic health care, and it is 
unacceptable that inequitable 
services and second-class 
citizenship of First Nations 
living on-reserve has become 


normalized.” 

Upon the report’s release, 
Assembly of First Nations 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde 
said that the findings in the 
report confirm what First 
Nations have been saying for 
years. 

“The findings of this report 
confirm what we have been 
saying for a number of years - 
health care services provided 
to First Nations people is totally 
inadequate,” said Bellegarde. 
“Too many of our people are 
dealing with under- funded and 
inadequate health services. 
We need to work now to start 
closing the gap in the quality 
of life between First Nations 
and other Canadians. This is 
about the health and safety of 
our children and families. The 
recommendations in today’s 
report set out some practical 
steps for Health Canada and 
Aboriginal Affairs and Northern 
Development, and they must 
work with First Nations to 
improve access to health care.” 

NAN looks to the federal 
government to work with 
First nations on a course 
of action to implement the 
recommendations in the 
Auditor General’s report. 


Cheadles LLP is pleased to announce 
Rachael Paquette is joining the firm as 
an associate lawyer. 

Rachael received the Arthur Rhodes 
Scholarship for Outstanding Graduates of 
the Program of Legal Studies for Native 
People. While at Robson Hall Law School 
she was the recipient of the Osgoode Soci- 
ety Legal History Book Prize for a Law 

Rachael M. Paquette, B.A.J.D. student who merits s P ecial recognition 

for work in Legal History. 

Rachael participated in the Canada-wide 2014 Kawaskimohn Aborigi- 
nal Moot at the University of Toronto negotiating an Impact and Ben- 
efit Agreement between First Nations, mining ventures and Province. 
Rachael has a Political Science degree from Lakehead University and 
pursued additional studies in science at the Baccalaureate level. Rob- 
son Hall Faculty of Law (University of Manitoba) conferred her Juris 
Doctor cm June 5, 2014. Rachael was a summer student at Cheadles LLP in 
2013 and will complete her articles with the firm in June. Her call to 
the Ontario Bar will be complete at the London Ontario convocation 
June 18, 2015. 

She was born in Northwestern Ontario, is bilingual in Northern Ojib- 
way and English and has strong family ties to Sioux Lookout area 
First Nations. She continues to call Sioux Lookout home, but is de- 
lighted to return to Thunder Bay. 


www.cheadles.com | 807.622.6821 | Paquette@cheadles.com 
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LETS CELEBRATE 


/ 


NATIONAL ABOR 


v JUNE 21 st , 2015 

On National Aboriginal Day, Canada’s First Nations, Metis and 
Inuit peoples will celebrate and share their unique cultures, 
values, customs and languages with all Canadians. All across 
the nation, Canadians will be joining in the celebrations to learn 
about the cultural heritages of Canada’s Aboriginal peoples and 
their achievements and contributions towards building the country. 


Nishnawbe aski 
\\ Development Fund 


SUPPORTING ABORIGINAL SUCCESS 

WWW.NADF.ORG 

WWW.NADFEVENTS.ORG 
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Q & A: journalism trainers arrive in the north, ready for 
challenges facing Indigenous stories in the media 



My name is Ophira 
Horwitz and I am a long-time 
community media creator. I 
have volunteered and worked 
at CHUO 89.1 FM and CKCU 
93.1 FM in Ottawa, hosted a 
science show, built a pirate 
radio station, and coordinated 
the National Campus and 
Community Radio Association’s 
news show Ground Wire. 

Why did you join the 
Indigenous Reporters Program 
as a journalism trainer? 

I’m eager to share my 
knowledge and enthusiasm 
for media, specifically 
community radio, just as 
much as I look forward to 
immersing myself in Indigenous 
culture and learning from the 
community. I believe that the 
key to strong journalism is 
building relationships with the 
communities you work with 
and live in, and empowering 
people from those communities 
to report on their own stories. 

My own experiences visiting 
the Odawa Friendship Centre 
in Ottawa and working with 
Indigenous journalists on 
GroundWire has taught me 
how little I know about a 
culture that is fundamental to 


Canada. I think that the first 
step to developing a positive 
relationship is by building one 
from the ground up. Get to 
know communities intimately, 
not just through media 
and stereotypes. I think the 
Indigenous Reporters Program 
will be a great medium to fulfill 
that goal. 

Which community are you 
working in for the next 8 
months? 

Sandy Lake First Nation 

What are you hoping to 
achieve in the community? 

I’m hoping to empower 
community members and help 
them engage with and work 
at the radio station. I hope I 
can help inspire someone to 
continue their education and 
become a journalist. I would 
like to get people talking about 
issues inside and outside the 
community that maybe they 
were not discussing before, 
give them tools to make some 
extra money in a community 
where jobs are not plentiful and 
to share the elders’ stories and 
make sure that they are passed 
on to the youth. 


What have you learned so 
far about life in a northern 
fly-in community? 

I have learned what it is like 
to face water quality issues 
and high food prices, which 
the community lives with in 
a regular basis. However, I 
learned that the members of 
the community do not like to 
be defined by what they do 
not have, but by what they do 
have. What they do have is a 
rich culture and a connection 
to the natural world around 
them, they have shared their 
knowledge with me by teaching 
me how to fish, skin a beaver, 
and smoke a goose in a teepee. I 
was surprised and impressed by 
the response to crisis, whether 
for their people or another 
reserve. For example, last week, 
the community responded to 
the death of Teresa Robinson in 
Garden Lake by raising money 
and sending people to visit the 
community to support Teresa’s 
family. There is also a thriving 
micro economy within the 
community, and homemade 
pizza and cheesecake delivered 
to my door are just a Facebook 
message away. Oh, and 
everybody loves bingo. 



My name is Brandon 
MacLeod; I come from 
Northern Alberta, where I grew 
up in a family that spent a lot 
of our time outdoors, camping, 
fishing, hiking and biking. 

Both my grandmas and my 
mom were all green thumbs 
in the garden and I am now 
carrying on the tradition 
wherever I find myself living. 

I graduated from Concordia 
University of Edmonton, where 
I majored in history and wrote 
for the student newspaper, The 
Blue and White. 

In the years following, I 
worked as a reporter and 
photographer, and eventually, 
after working under some 
great journalists, became 
the Editor of the Bonnyville 
Nouvelle. There, I managed 
the newsroom, but more 
importantly, mentored new 
reporters coming into the world 
of journalism. 

Why did you join the 
Indigenous Reporters Program 
as a journalism trainer? 

My love of writing and 
learning blends well with 
my passion for teaching, and 
becoming a trainer with the 
Indigenous Reporters Program 


was a natural fit. 


Which community are you 
working in for the next 8 
months? 

Living in Peawanuck 
(Weenusk First Nation) has 
been an amazing experience 
so far, with so many parallels 
to Northern Alberta, but so 
drastically different at the 
same time. It is one of the most 
remote, but also tight-knit and 
welcoming communities in 
Northern Ontario, set on the 
edge of Polar Bear Provincial 
Park, along the mighty Winisk 
River, just 32 kilometres from 
the coast of Hudson Bay. 
Traditional ways of living, by 
hunting, fishing, and trapping, 
are met with more modern 
means of communication and 
transportation. 

What are you hoping to 
achieve in the community? 

Coming to the community in 
late April, my head was filled 
with deliverables and goals to 
meet and ideas to teach. Finally 
arriving here - after flying in 
from Timmins, getting all the 
way to Attiwapiskat, being 
sent back to Timmins for two 
days because of a blizzard in 
Peawanuck, then eventually 
landing in the community on 
April 22 - it became clear that 
the mentorship side of the 
program was going to be vital 
for any teaching to honestly 
succeed. I will continue to work 
closely with anyone interested 
in learning new skills, such 
as writing, interviewing, 


photography, and radio 
broadcasting. Journalism is 
a trade and learned skills are 
needed just as much as being 
mentored by an experienced 
journalist. I hope to be that 
teacher of skills and mentor of 
aspiring journalists during my 
time here. 

What have you learned so 
far about life in a northern 
fly-in community? 

Teasing, joking and having a 
sense of humour are essential 
to life up here. There is a joke 
among the trainees, and many 
other great people I have met 
so far, that I am learning more 
than I am teaching. In many 
ways that is true, because 
the people themselves are so 
generous in their own teaching. 

Reciprocity and patience go 
a long way. And in time, the 
aspiring journalists and writers 
here will be telling their own 
stories and the stories of their 
community, with the passion 
they already have and the skills 
they continue to gain, day by 
day. And those stories will then 
be their gifts to the world. 




NORTH StAr 


AIR 


Connecting Northern Ontario 
and beyond 




Charter Passenger 



Bearskin 





Sachigo 



Safe.Affordable.Reliable 


Expanding Our Coverage 

We are now flying to more locations 
to serve you better! 


Thunder Bay 
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Mishkeegogaming walkers raise awareness for MMIW 



Advanced Notice 


2015 CLE Seat Sale 

Details Coming Soon 




Above: A group of men join the walkers just outside of Sioux Lookout along Hwy 72. Photo by Kaitlyn 
Bluecoat 


Top and bottom left: The Mishkeegogaming walkers arrive at their destination in Thunder Bay. Photos by 
Stephanie Wesley 




NISHNAWBE aski 

Development Fund 


PRESENTS 



rAmJA '/Z r£M ' !r\E rUm 


CHARITY 

GOLF CLASSIC 


9™ ANNUAL 


REGISTER NOW! 


WANT TO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
AND HAVE FUN WHILE DOING IT? 


REGISTRATION (HST INCLUDED 


INDIVIDUALS: $175 
TEAM OF 4 (SAVE $100): $600 


THE TOURNAMENT IS A FUNDRAISER 
FOR THE NADF SPONSORSHIP FUND. 


REGISTRATION INCLUDES: 


GREEN FEES, GOLF CART & DINNER 


PROCEEDS SUPPORT NISHNAWBE ASKI 
NATION YOUTH, STUDENTS, COMMUNITY 
EVENTS AND PROVIDES FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE TO COMMUNITIES IN CRISIS. 


LOCATION 


FORT WILLIAM COUNTRY CLUB 
1350 MOUNTAIN ROAD 
THUNDER BAY, ON 


18 HOLES 


SHOTGUN START - SCRAMBLE FORMAT 


1.844.633.6294 

reservations@northstarair.ca 

www.northstarair.ca 


■,£B 


REGISTER ONLINE AT WWW.NADFEVENTS.ORG 

TO REGISTER BY PHONE, CONTACT BRITTANY MILLARD AT 807-623-5397 

FOR SPONSORSHIP OPPORTUNITIES, CONTACT DAWN WILLOUGHBY AT 1 -800-465-6821 
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10-year-old gets first two 
geese of the season 


Pam Chookomoolin 

Special to Wawatay News 

After another northern 
winter, the signs of spring are 
a welcoming sight. The days 
are longer and the weather is 
warmer. Seeing the snow birds 
arriving is a heads up that the 
geese and the annual spring 
harvest is near. Logan, my 
10-year-old son, is planning to 
kill 10 geese this year. He killed 
his first goose last season when 
he was nine. We usually hunt 
out in the muskeg, a 25-minute 
Ski-doo ride west of Peawanuck 
- a small community of just 200 
people, located 32 kilometres 
inland from the west coast of 
Hudson Bay, along the Winisk 
River. 

Logan looks forward to the 
bumpy ride out to the blind. 
Once a well packed trail in 
the winter, the warm spring 
weather melts everything. 
The creeks fill up with water 
and the muskeg becomes a 
massive lake. A smooth ride 
is now a bumpy, back-cracking 
experience. While Logan and I 
are in the sled bouncing along 
with our gear, my partner 
Johnny Gull is navigating the 
easiest way possible. Johnny 
avoids the spots where we 
might get stuck in the slush 
and speeds up when we have to 
cross a watery spot. The water 
will come splashing up over 
the sled and occasionally into 
Logan’s face. 

Once we reach our blind we 
unload our sled and set up our 
arsenal. Logan is still using 
his 410 pump-action shotgun. 
He can fire up to three shots if 
needed. He knows about gun 


safety and when to shoot. And 
because his barrel is shorter, 
he is aware of the bullet spread 
and not to shoot in anyone’s 
shooting range to avoid an 
accident. 

Not long after we arrive, we 
hear two geese honking. The 
three of us get down and wait 
for the geese to fly over the 
blind. We remind Logan to be 
careful and wait for them to 
close in. The geese are in sight, 
flying lower to land near our 
decoys. They fly on the right 
side of the blind where Logan 
sits. He takes aim for the one 
on the right, as Johnny takes 
the one on the left. Logan 
pulls the trigger and makes no 
mistake and Johnny follows suit 
knocking the second one down. 
It is quite the feeling killing the 
first goose of the season. 

We put our gun safeties on 
and make sure they are not 
loaded. Logan leaves the blind 
to retrieve the geese. His first 
hit is on the wing so the goose is 
still alive. He needs to put it out 
of its misery. As Logan puts his 
knee on the back of the goose 
and holds it by the wings he 
calls his dad over to help finish 
the job. Later he explained, 
“My leg was so shaky that I 
couldn’t do it so I asked my dad 
to help”. 

I asked him how he felt 
killing his first goose and he 
replied, “I was excited and 
nervous. I thought it was 
gonna fly away cause I thought 
I was going to miss”. 

After the excitement was 
over Logan started to cover up 
the blood spots with snow so 
the geese wouldn’t get spooked 
by them. He had to work fast 


since we could hear another 
goose. Back in the blind we 
heard the loner coming and 
at the same time we heard a 
snowmobile travelling towards 
us. We sat crouched over and 
hoped the goose would arrive 
before our visitor. Just as 
the goose landed our visitor 
stopped his machine by the 
trees and watched Logan 
take his shot. Another wing 
shot brought the goose to the 
ground and waddling off to find 
a place to hide. Logan ran off to 
catch it. The snowmobile came 
back to life and drove towards 
the wounded goose. It’s cousin 
Gilbert. They both reach the 
goose at the same time and 
Logan tries to make the goose 
stop by throwing his apple at it. 
The apple misses and bounces 
off a tree, but Logan manages 
to grab the goose by the neck. 
The goose takes a nip at Logan 
and gets a piece of his hood 
but logan pulls it back, finishes 
it off and brings it back to the 
blind. 

After a few hours we call 
it a day. I asked Logan why 
he thinks it’s important to go 
hunting? Logan replied, “So 
we can get wild food and get 
stronger”. He says he knows 
store bought food is not always 
as healthy and that there can 
be other things added, like 
preservatives, to make the food 
last longer. Logan explains, 
“The food that the chicken eats 
is what we eat too”. 

After packing up our hunting 
gear we are off once again to 
ride the bumpy, wet trail back 
home. 



Submitted photos 


Top: Logan Chookomoolin holding his 410 pump shotgun and his two first geese of the season. 
Above: A man-made tree bridge created to cross the creek on the way to the blind. 



We, the staff and students of Dennis Franklin Cromarty High School congratulate you for 
successfully completing your secondary school education. Your hard work and determination 
made it possible and we are all extremely proud of you. We wish you well in the future and 
encourage you to pursue your goals and dreams! 
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Congratulations 2015 Graduates! 


Mitchell Fiddler, Sandy Lake First Nation 
Mary Ballantyne, Sandy Lake First Nation 
Jolene Anishinabie, Sandy Lake First Nation 
Monika Wassaykeesic, Poplar Hill First Nation 
Kaiyah Duncan, Muskrat Dam First Nation 
Gerald Winter, Kingfisher Lake First Nation 
Kurri Mekanak, Kingfisher Lake First Nation 


Chelsea Kakepetum, Keewaywin First Nation 
Jessie Anishinabie, Keewaywin First Nation 
Cassidy Anderson, Kasabonika First Nation 
Bertina Rae, Deer Lake First Nation 
Taylor Meekis, Deer Lake First Nation 
Drew Meekis, Deer Lake First Nation 
Antonia Meekis, Deer Lake First Nation 


Brittney Kakekaspan, Fort Severn First Nation 
Jacob Bluecoat, Fort Severn First Nation 
Brittany Sainnawap, Big Trout Lake First Nation 
Samson Fiddler, Bearskin Lake First Nation 
ShyanneTait, Sachigo Lake First Nation 
Destiny Tait, Sachigo Lake First Nation 


In Memory of Daniel Levac, Sachigo Lake First Nation 
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Kunuwanimano: Keeping 
Our Own 



WRN broadcaster, Jules Spence, interviews Wab Kinew at the TRCs final event in Ottawa. 


Reconciliation is just beginning 


Wawatay News 

On May 1 at Wahgoshig First 
Nation (WFN), Kunuwanimano 
Child and Family Services 
(KCFS) received designation 
as a Children’s Aid Society 
pursuant to section 15(2) of 
the Child and Family Services 
Act. The designation will 
allow KCFS to offer services 
that honour and support the 
inherent authority of member 
First Nations to provide care for 
their children based on unity, 
traditions, values, beliefs and 
customs. 

Their mission is to work 
collaboratively with First 
Nations citizens to ensure 
the safety and well being 
of children by securing and 
strengthening; supporting 
and encouraging the healthy 


development of families. 
They are also committed to 
be respectful and sensitive to 
children’s needs. 

Kunuwanimano, which 
means, “Keeping our Own,” 
will provide services in a 
manner that is holistically and 
bi-culturally appropriate for 
First Nations. KCFS received 
formal approval from the 
Honourable Tracy MacCharles, 
Minister of Children and Youth 
Services, following the last 
stage of the transitional review 
in March 2015. 

KCFS is committed to 
supporting community 

partners in this transition to 
a community-based service 
model. KCFS has finalized 
child welfare protocols with the 
police, school boards, hospitals, 
violence against women 


agencies and other programs 
that formalize reporting and 
collaborative relationships. 

The event hosted by WFN 
and Chief Dave Babin was 
attended by community 
citizens, leaders and 
government delegates. 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation Grand 
Chief Harvey Yesno affirmed 
the significance of the event 
with a strong speech. 

“We need to rebuild our 
families and our communities, 
build strong homes. Our goal 
is to have jurisdiction over our 
children,” Yesno said. 

As of May 1, KCFS will 
provide child welfare services to 
Aboriginals within the Districts 
of Temiskaming, Sudbury, 
Cochrane and Algoma. 


Wawatay News 

The Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission (TRC) held its 
last event May 31 - June 4 in 
Ottawa, and on June 2, Justice 
Murray Sinclair delivered the 
Final Report of the TRC. 

The out come was 
undeniable and begs the 
following question. What 
families and communities 
were not severely affected by 
the Indian Residential School 
(IRS) legacy? Many have had 
to grow out a certain amount 
of imposed dysfunctions 
and certain negative learnt 
behaviors. What started out as 
concept for Indian Residential 
Schools in 1847 with Egerton 
Ryerson, who recommended 
domestic education and 
religious instruction for the 
Indian population, somehow 
turned into pain and suffering. 

“The highlight for me was 
the Commission having the 
courage to come out and say 
that the Residential Schools 
were cultural genocide,” Wab 
Kinew said. “That really stood 
out to me a lot.” 

It’s as if generations have 
been living with Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder from the 
constant healing of constant 
traumatization. These are 


symptoms of dysfunctions 
passed down from generation 
to generation. 

Any Survivor would say that 
the practice of going through 
the application process, the 
apology and the findings of this 
truth commission have been 
re-traumatizing. So, from 1847 
when this ill-fated concept was 
created to now is 175 years, 
exactly seven generations. It 
is fit timing for the release 
of, Honoring the Truth, 
Reconciling the Future. 

The Final Report of 
the TRC clearly lays out 
needed recommendations 
stating that things have to 
drastically change and its 
recommendations touch on 
every aspect of life. Some of 
the key calls for action address 
child welfare, education, 
language and culture, health, 
and justice. 

Child welfare looks to reduce 
the amount of First Nation, 
Inuit and Metis children in 
care. Education calls for an 
end to inequality of funding 
and closing the gap received 
by the non-Aboriginals. 
Language and culture is asking 
that Aboriginal Rights include 
language and work to preserve 
the diverse languages across 
Canada. Health also looks 


to close the gap of health 
outcomes between Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal people. 
The call for action about justice 
recommends law schools 
include IRS history in their 
curriculum and to ensure 
lawyers have competency 
training about Residential 
School legacy. 

We should all applaud the 
work of the commissioners 
of the TRC for their diligent 
and untiring work. The 
recommendations seem like a 
wish list towards respect and 
a means to make life more 
tolerable for people in their 
homelands. 

But reconciliation doesn’t 
just end with the TRC. It is just 
beginning. This generation, 
the seventh generation of 
all people in Canada, must 
have a complete buy in for 
reconciliation to work. The 
country, the people, the culture 
needs this to work so we can all 
finally move on into the future. 

AFN National Chief Perry 
Bellegarde said, “I have to 
be hopeful and optimistic 
that the reconciliation really 
had to begin and we have to 
push governments to act and 
continue to reach out to all 
Canadians.” 



Submitted Photo 

At Wahgoshig First Nation (WFN), Kunuwanimano Child and Family Services (KCFS) received designation 
as a Children’s Aid Society on May l. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 



Success is working hard , living right, dreaming big, and being the best we can be. 
Wishing you every success in all your future endeavours. 


From the staff and... 

From the Board of Directors of 
Northern Nishnawbe Education Council 


Chief Chris Kakegamic, Board Chairperson, 
Sadie Maxwell, Board Vice Chairperson 
Jenosa Sainnawap, Board Secretary Treasurer 
Derek Maud, Board member 
Ida Muckuck, Board member 


Northern Nishnawbe 

Education Council 

PV-n^,' PPV 4LSA- 3 


Sam Mamakwa, Board member 
Apin Kakegamic, Board member 
Elder Tommy Fiddler, Bearskin Lake First Nation 
Elder Damin Crowe, Sandy Lake First Nation 


To the Graduating Classes of 
Pelican Falls First Nations High School 8c 
Dennis Franklin Cromarty High School 
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NAN hosts Commonalities meeting to address student safety 



photo by: Rick Garrick 

Deputy Grand Chief Goyce Kakegamic spoke about the safety 
concerns many NAN community members have about sending their 
secondary school students to study in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Deputy Grand Chief Goyce 
Kakegamic was pleased 
with the May 21 turnout for 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation’s 
Commonalities meeting with 
a range of organizations from 
Thunder Bay. NAN initiated the 
meet-ing to follow through on a 
chiefs resolution to address the 
health, well-being and safety of 
NAN students in the city. 

“The chiefs and our 
communities up north are 
getting concerned about the 
safety of our students that do 
come down for their secondary 
school education in an urban 
setting,” Kakegamic says. “So 
we were thrilled that so many 
people came when we called 
our meeting to discuss our 
commonalities.” 

A wide variety of people 
participated in the day long 
meeting, including local 


MPs Bruce Hyer and John 
Rafferty; Thunder Bay Mayor 
Keith Hobbs and a number 
of city councillors; Lakehead 
University, Confederation 
College, Lakehead Public 
School and Northern 
Nishnawbe Education Council 
representatives; Thunder Bay 
Police, Ontario Provincial Police 
and Nishnawbe Aski Police 
officers; and officials from 
other groups. 

“We thank the organizations 
and everyone who came to 
participate in this special 
event for the well-being of our 
students,” Kakegamic says. 
“Thunder Bay does care and 
they want our children to be 
safe. I want to thank the Mayor 
of Thunder Bay for being on the 
planning committee to make 
this event happen. It shows the 
leadership in Thunder Bay is 
concerned about the safety of 
our people.” 

Kakegamic says this was just 


an initial meeting. He wants to 
have further meetings in the 
future. 

“It is clear that we need to 
have regular conversations 
between the Aboriginal and 
non-aboriginal communities in 
the city and the region,” says 


Joe Moses, chair of the Thunder 
Bay Chamber of Commerce. 
“We hear a lot about challenges 
we face as community as a 
whole — racism, children 
coming from the north and the 
cri-ses that we faced in the past. 
The conversation is moving 


towards jointly owning those 
challenges and coming together 
to create collaborative solutions 
to ensure we are taking the 
right steps forward together.” 

Brian Davey, executive 
director of Nishnawbe Aski 
Development Fund, says there 
is a willingness to work together 
to find solutions. 

“The city seems to be very 
active, they are very well 
represent-ed here,” Davey 
says. “I see some federal 
representation, but not enough. 
I would have liked to see more 
interest in working with this 
issue. Provincial representation 
was not that much at the table 
as well, but overall I think it is 
a start in the right direction 
and I think eventually we will 
come together and look for a 
coordinated solution to some of 
these issues.” 

Regional Chief Stan Beardy 
says it is important to find a 
common vision to address the 


safety of First Nation students 
in the city. 

“During my travels people 
say: ‘Stan, why do you try so 
hard to build relations,’” Beardy 
says. “The Elders always remind 
me, when we made treaties, 
we made them very simple. We 
were talking about establishing 
relationships. One of the main 
principles ... is that we agreed 
to have peaceful coexistence. 
That means we have to find a 
way to get along in spite of all 
the challenges.” 

Lakehead University and 
Confederation College provided 
the lunch and dinner meals 
while the City of Thunder 
Bay provided the cof-fee 
breaks. The Airlane Hotel and 
Conference Centre provided the 
venue while the Nuclear Waste 
Management Organization 
provided about $2,500 for the 
facilitators. 


OFFICIAL ELECTION NOTICE 


As per the NAN Electoral Officer, notice is hereby given regarding the NAN 2015 Election: 


NAN ELECTION LOCATION & DATE 

Wednesday August 12, 2015 - Aroland First Nation 

DEADLINE FOR CANDIDATE NOMINATIONS 

Deadline for candidate nominations to be submitted to the 
NAN Electoral Officer by: (30 Days before Election) 

MONDAY JULY 13, 2015 11:59 P.M. EST 

OFFICIAL CAMPAIGN PERIOD 

TUESDAY JULY 17 TO WEDNESDAY AUGUST 12, 2015 

Information related to candidates, nominations, verification 
and official candidate list to be issued as per the NAN Election 
Code the following is required for all candidates. 

CANDIDATES 

(1) Each Candidate must be: 

a) A status Indian 

b) A member of a recognized NAN First Nation 

c) 18 years of age at the time of the election 

(2) Each candidate must have a Nominator/Mover and a 
Seconder before his or her name can stand for election. 

(3) Each candidate must verify, in writing, with the Electoral 
Officer that he or she is eligible and willing to run for 
office. This written verification must be received by the 
Electoral Officer 30 days before the Election Day. 

NOMINATIONS 

All nominations for Grand Chief and Deputy Grand Chiefs 
must meet the following criteria: 

(1) Shall be supported by and signed by two (2) NAN Chiefs 

(1 - nominator/mover and 1 seconder) 

(2) Shall be in writing and received by the Electoral Officer by 
facsimile, courier, mail or by personal delivery 


(3) Shall be received by the Electoral Officer by 11:59 P.M. EST, 
thirty days before the election day 

A Chief may nominate or second one candidate for Grand 
Chief and up to three candidates for Deputy Grand Chief. 

VERIFICATION OF NOMINATIONS 

(1) All nominations shall be verified with respect to the 
eligibility of the candidates and their willingness to stand 
for office. All nominations must be verified with the 
mover and seconder. 

(2) Once a nomination is moved and seconded and verified, 
the mover and seconder do not need to be in attendance at 
the time of voting. 

(3) The Electoral Officer shall time and date stamp all 
nominations when they are received. 

PROCEDURE 

A list of the candidates for Grand Chief and for Deputy Grand 
Chiefs shall be circulated by facsimile and mail to all NAN 
First Nations and Tribal Councils within seven days after the 
closing date for nominations, which is 30 days before the date 
of the election. 

www.nanelection.ca 

Upon circulation of the candidate list, all candidates are 
welcome to submit their campaign information to be posted 
on www. nanelection.ca. Please contact Charlene Hamilton 
at (807) 625-4979, toll-free 1-800-465-9952, or e-mail 

chamilton@nan.on.ca 

ELECTORAL OFFICER 

Mr. Larry Amos 

361 Magnus Avenue 
Winnipeg, MB R2W 2B9 

Telephone: 1-204-330-3654 

Fax: 1-204-775-0846 

Email: Larry.amos@hotmail.com 



\ 

Wawatay 
Radio MetworK 
is broadcast 
on 

89.9 FM in 
Sioux Lookout 

and 

106.7 FM 
in Timmins 

and to 38 
community- 
based 

affiliated radio 
stations. 
WRM is also 
distributed 
nationally on 
Bell TV 
Channel 962. 

J 
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Reconciliation dinner calls for a stronger effort from all Canadians 



photo by: Rick Garrick 

A Sixteis Scoop survivor from Saskatchewan and Salvation Army 
captain and pastor spoke about her experiences at the April 29 
Salvation Army Red Shield Dinner in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Salvation Army Red 
Shield Dinner speaker Shari 
Russell called for a stronger 
Reconciliation effort from all 
Canadians during the April 
29 fundraising dinner at the 
Valhalla Inn in Thunder Bay. 

“As Indigenous people 
we’ve heard this word quite a 
bit,” says Russell, a Salvation 
Army captain and pastor who 
is originally from Red Quill 
First Nation in Saskatchewan. 
“Reconciliation, however, 
begins with truth telling, 
with truth sharing. I had the 
privilege of going to the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission 
in Edmonton, and I thought 
it was sad because so many 
Canadians thought it was just 
for Indigenous people. But we 
all need the truth because the 
truth will set us free.” 

Russell says Canadians need 


to be reminded of the collective 
history of the people who live 
in Canada. Russell was one 
of about 20,000 Aboriginal 
children who were taken from 
their families and fostered or 
adopted out to primarily non- 
native middle class families 


in Canada, the United States 
and Europe during the Sixties 
Scoop. 

“What is forgotten cannot be 
healed,” Russell says. “And that 
which cannot be healed easily 
becomes the cause of greater 
evil.” 


Russell says people want 
to forget the pains of the past 
and live as though they did not 
happen. 

“Forgetting the past, 
however, is like turning our 
most intimate teacher against 
us,” Russell says. “By refusing 
to face our painful memory, we 
miss the opportunity to change 
our hearts and to grow mature 
in repentance.” 

Russell shared her story 
about being taken away from 
her family in the 1960s with the 
dinner participants. 

“When we share our stories, 
it is a gift,” Russell says. “It 
is a gift that is sometimes 
filled with pain, sometimes 
filled with a little bit of anger, 
sometimes filled with moments 
we would rather forget. When 
we share our stories, when we 
share that pain, healing comes.” 

Russell says she was first 
placed in a foster home, where 
she did not cope well according 


to a government document she 
now has in her possession. She 
was still under two years old at 
the time. 

“They even tried to use 
tranquillizers on me,” Russell 
says. “But they did not work.” 

Russell was placed in another 
foster home when she as three 
or four years old. 

“This foster home was not 
very nurturing or caring in 
the least,” Russell says. “I was 
left often to fend for myself 
and it was in this home where 
I experienced abuse as well as 
exploitation.” 

Russell says she was adopted 
into a “stable Christian home” 
when she was six years old. 

“As I grew in knowledge 
and stature, I always knew I 
was Aboriginal,” Russell says. 
“Although I had curly hair and 
some people mistook me for 
Hispanic, I knew my roots. 
Through my experience in 
school and church however, I 


learned it was better to not be 
Indian.” 

Russell eventually went 
to college, where she met 
her husband. They now live 
in Chatham, in southern 
Ontario. When her husband 
and son were hospitalized with 
meningitis, she looked into her 
medical history and discovered 
her birth family. When she 
called her oldest sister, she 
discovered her family had been 
looking for her for more than 
25 years. 

“I met my siblings and 
cousins on my 30th birthday,” 
Russell says. “When I said it 
was time for my little guys to 
get home to bed, (my oldest 
sister) said they just had one 
more thing. She went into the 
kitchen and came out with a 
birthday cake and they sang 
happy birthday. And she said: 
We have never forgotten.’” 



August 11, 12, 13, 2015 in the traditional territory of Aroland First Nation 

THE XXXIV KEEWAYWIN CONFERENCE 


CONFIRMATIONS/REGISTRATION 

Each Chief must complete the attached registration form to 
confirm his/her attendance. Please fax to (807) 623-7730 
Attention: Jackie Shewaybick. 

TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 

Travel arrangements will be made for Chiefs/Proxies for travel 
on Monday August 10, 2015 and Friday August 14, 2015. Air 
travel will be booked by Nishnawbe Aski Nation. Mileage will 
be paid at 0.55 cents per km for personal vehicles. As required 
by NAN Chiefs Finance Committee, the most economical 
arrangements will be made to keep the overall costs to a 
minimum. 

NAN will cover the cost of the attending Chiefs/Proxies travel 
related expenses. Melinda Meekis and Jackie Shewaybick will 
be contacting Chiefs to confirm their attendance and travel 
arrangements. They can be reached at mmeekis@nan.on.ca 
and jshewaybick@nan.on.ca or Toll Free at 1-800-465-9952. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Accommodations for Chiefs/Proxies, Elders, and guests of 
NAN will be booked by NAN Staff. 

PROXIES 

If for some reason you are unable to attend and would like 
to send a proxy, you must identify the proxy member on your 
First Nation's letterhead and signed by the authorized Council 
member(s) including Chief or the quorum of the Council. This 
letter will ensure that the proxy has full conference privileges to 
act on your behalf. The proxy letter must be forwarded to our 
office. 

As per Resolution: 11/10 "First Nation Respresentation at 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation Chiefs Assemblies"; Proxies must be an 
elected council member of that First Nation or a Tribal Council 
area representative of that First Nation elected by the community 
membership. 

The designated proxy should bring the original letter to the 
meeting as well. A sample proxy letter is attached. Please fax 
proxy letters to (807) 623-7730, Attention: Jackie Shewaybick 

If the Proxy Letter is not received by Thursday August 6 
2015; we will not be able to have a cheque ready for the 


Proxy attending immediately on the first day of the meeting, 
Tuesday August 11, 2015. 

ELDERS 

The Nishnawbe Aski Nation Elders' Council is invited to attend 
and NAN will cover their travel expenses, accommodations, 
and provide an honorarium. Honorariums will be distributed 
at the Meeting. 

First Nations and Tribal Councils bringing additional Elders 
are responsible for all expenses incurred including travel, 
accommodations, and honorarium. Please let us know 
if you will be bringing any additional Elders so we may 
accommodate them during the meeting. 

Elders contact is Jackie Shewaybick, 1-800-465-9952, Direct 
Line: (807) 625.4951 or jshewaybick@nan.on.ca. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The Resolutions Co-Chairs for the XXXIV Keewaywin Conference 
will be Wendy Trylinski and Jason Beardy. Resolutions to be 
considered at the Assembly can be forwarded electronically 
to Wendy Tiylinski (wtrylins@nan.on.ca) or Jason Beardy 
(jbeardy@nan.on.ca) or via fax to (807) 623-7730. Resolutions 
deadline is Wednesday July 15, 2015. 

GRAND ENTRY 

The NAN XXXIV Keewaywin Conference will again open 
with the Grand Entry. NAN would like to invite and encourage 
the attending Chiefs and/or Proxies to partake in the Grand 
Entry. The Grand Entry will mark the opening of the meeting 
on Tuesday August 11. 

NAN would like to request the attending NAN First Nations 
leadership to bring their First Nations' flag as they will be 
carrying their flag in the Grand Entry. Furthermore, NAN 
encourages the NAN Leadership to bring their traditional 
headdresses and other ceremonial items with them. Flag 
poles and holders will be provided. Dignitaries will also be 
invited to participate in the grand entry. The flags will remain 
in the conference room throughout the conference. 

If you require additional information or require clarification, 
please contact Joe Wheesk or Michael Heintzman at (807) 


623-8228 or at the NAN toll free 1-800-465-9952. 
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Survivor's Rowe documentary features five NAN citizens 



Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Five Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
men have countered sexual 
abuse by sharing their stories 
in the 29-minute documentary 
film, Survivor’s Rowe. Although 
Joshua Frogg was “very 
apprehensive” about being 
involved with the film, he 
soon realized it was important 
for him to discuss what had 
happened to him as a child. 

“I didn’t really want to do it, 
but the more I thought about 
it, it should be talked about,” 
Frogg says. “And I wanted to 
make sure that the message 
comes out that violence in our 
communities, sexual abuse and 
other forms of social issues are 
talked about. If it can help one 
person by sharing my story, I 
think it is worth it.” 

Frogg wants to see positive 
changes and positive dialogue 
about the sexual abuse that 
was committed by former 
Anglican minister and boy scout 
leader Ralph Rowe in 18 NAN 
communities during the 1970s 
and 1980s. Rowe has been 
convicted of close to 60 sexual 
assaults. It is estimated that 
he sexually abused about 500 
boys. 

“We can’t just shove this 
aside any more,” Frogg says. 
“It has to be talked about. And 
there has to be some real action 
towards recovery, towards 
healing and reconciliation.” 

The documentary film was 


screened at the Airlane Hotel 
and Conference Centre on May 
9 and Lakehead University on 
May 11. A production of Loud 
Roar Productions in association 
with Independent Pictures Inc., 
the documentary was shot by 
21-year-old producer Daniel 
Roher on location in a number 
of NAN communities during 
October and November 2014. It 
was produced by Peter O’Brian, 
with executive producers 
Cynthia Wesley-Esquimaux, 
Paul Brehl and Ann Lawson and 
composer Richard Jay. 

“Survivors Rowe is a 
powerful film by a promising 
young filmmaker that tells a 
remarkable story of resilience,” 
says Deputy Grand Chief Alvin 
Fiddler. “And while these 
horrendous crimes will never be 
forgotten, our focus is to raise 
awareness and support for the 
survivors, their families and 
their communities.” 

Frogg says it is time to let it 

go. 

“We have to let it go — 


forgiveness is power,” Frogg 
says. “When I was able to do 
that, I was able to start the 
process again.” 

Frog says he feels “great” 
now. 

“I still get emotional 
watching the film, but I get 
emotional because of the 
people,” Frogg says. “I feel for 
them, I feel for the people that 
have not been able to tell their 
stories. I feel for the people that 
have died with their stories. 
And I feel for the people that 
were not believed, not just the 
men, but the women. There 
were women that were abused 
by this man. And I feel for the 
children and grandchildren that 
are growing up — they don’t 
know what is going on out there 
with their dad or their mom.” 

Frogg doesn’t get angry any 
more whenever he sees a plane 
similar to the one Rowe used to 
fly in to the NAN communities 
in during the 1970s and 
1980s as an Anglican Church 
minister and Boy Scout leader. 


He mentioned in the film that 
he used to see an image of the 
plane where Rowe parked it on 
the shore in his community. 

“Every time I see that plane, 
you know, it’s just there,” Frogg 
says. “It doesn’t bother me as 
it used to. Driving by a similar 
plane, I used to get really angry. 
I used to carry that, but now it 
is just a process. It’s not as bad 
as it used to be.” 

Frogg left Wapekeka in 1998 
and only went back last year for 
work. 

“I would only go back for 
funerals or for some reason I 
had to be there,” Frogg says. 
“I totally almost avoided it 
because of the memories and 
the pain.” 

But Frogg wanted to go back 
home. 

“I wanted to face it, I wanted 
to get it over with,” Frogg says. 
“I wanted to move forward. 
I didn’t want to carry that any 
more. And that is what I’ve 
done.” 

“I want to go home,” Frogg 
says. “I like being over there. I 
like my home. I like the people 
there. I like my family there. 
I like being a part of the land 
again.” 

Rowe was convicted of 39 
sexual offences involving First 
Nation boys in 1994. He was 
sentenced to six years in prison, 
but served less than five years. 
He was convicted again in 2005 
and 2009 and plead guilty in 
2012. 


Open House 

Deer Lake First Nation Community Based Land Use Planning Project 

Public Review of Draft Plan 

Deer Lake First Nation is pleased to invite public review of the Deer Lake First Nation Draft Community Based Land Use Plan. Our 
First Nation is working together with the Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry (MNRF) to prepare a land use plan that will support 
a balance among protection, traditional uses and development. As part of Ontario’ s Far North Land Use Planning Initiative, Deer Lake 
First Nation has a lead role in the planning process and approval of the plan. A Terms of Reference has been completed to guide the 
determination of the final Planning Area and to direct the preparation of the Deer Lake Community Based Land Use Plan for that area. The 
Draft Plan has been prepared by a joint planning team made up of Deer Lake First Nation and MNRF representatives. The Draft Plan 
addresses Deer Lake First Nation and Ontario’ s interests and takes into account the objectives for planning set out in the Far North Act, 
2010 . 


The Area of Interest for Planning consists of lands that are 
an integral part of the cultural, economic and spiritual 
existence of Deer Lake First Nation. The area is located in the Far 
North of Ontario, 160 kilometres north of Red Lake and 
adjacent to the Pauingassi and Whitefeather Forest Planning Areas 
(see map). The Area of Interest is identified as a proposed Planning 
Area in the Draft Plan. Following public consultation, the 
area can be confirmed and designated as a Planning Area by 
Deer Lake First Nation Band Council Resolution and a 
Minister’ s Order under the Far North Act. 

The Deer Lake Community Based Land Use Planning 
process is based upon information sharing, open dialogue, 
cooperation and consensus-building. All interested 
people and organizations will be invited to engage in a 
dialogue and provide input to the plan at key milestones in the 
Process. The tentative schedule for Public Consultation is: 

1 . Invitation to Participate, Viewing the Terms of Reference and 
Background Information: 

2. Public Review of Draft Plan: 

June 16, 2015 (this is the current opportunity) 

3. Public inspection of Approved Plan: 

Fall/Winter 2015-16 



The Deer Lake First Nation Draft Community Based Land Use Plan proposes protected areas and other land use designations, and 
recommends permitted land use activities within those areas. The Draft Plan has been prepared respecting traditional and other existing 

uses including tourism and mineral sector activities. Planning considers 

the capability of lands and resources to support additional land uses K t pfannin^Area^lnterest 

such as tourism, recreation, mineral sector activities, forestry and 
renewable energy. Indigenous knowledge and the best available 
information and knowledge from all sources supports decision making. 


We encourage your participation from the beginning of the public dialogue process. An Open House will be held at the following times and 
locations: 

June 16, 2015 Deer Lake, ON, June 18, 2015 Red Lake, ON, 

12:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. Deer Lake Arena 2:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. Red Lake Regional Heritage Centre 

Information about the Community-Based Land Use Planning process, including the Terms of Reference, can be found on the 
Environmental Bill of Rights Registry at ontario.ca/ebr . ER #011-8118 and on the Far North Website at www.ontario.ca/farnorth . 

The Ministry of Natural Resources is collecting your personal information and comments under the authority of the Far North Act. Any 
personal information you provide (address, name, telephone, etc.) will be protected in accordance with the Freedom of Information and 
Protection of Privacy Act, however your comments will become part of the record of consultation and may be shared with the general 
public. Your personal information may be used by the Ministry of Natural Resources to send you further information related to this 
planning exercise. If you have questions about use of your personal information, please contact Trevor Park at 807-727-1344. 

Additionally, at any time during the planning process, you may address questions or comment to the following individuals: 



Roland Pemmican 
Land Use Planning Coordinator 
Deer Lake First Nation 
(807) 775-2141/2100 


r*> 

(S' Ontario 


Mike Sanders 
Far North Planner 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 
(807) 727-1343 


Timmins to host NAN 
games 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation is 
planning to hold a summer 
NAN Games in Timmins. The 
event will be held from July 
9-12 at Northern Col-lege and a 
riverside location for kayaking. 

“Our motto is Unity, Strength 
and Success — what better 
message can we promote,” says 
Deputy Grand Chief Goyce 
Kakegamic. “Of all the precious 
possessions we have, we think 
of minerals, we think of mining, 
I think our most precious 
possessions we have up north is 
our young people.” 

Kakegamic is looking for the 
NAN Games to bring the youth 
and nation together. Bobby 
Narcisse, NAN’s director of 
Social Ser-vices, says the NAN 
Games will also provide an 
opportunity for families to get 
together and participate in fun 
activities. 

“It is a lifeline for many of 
youth for the challenges they 
are facing,” Narcisse says. 
“It will also build and foster 
resiliency within our youth.” 

The NAN Games is scheduled 
to begin with a youth drop-in 
sports night on July 9 at the 
Timmins Indian Friendship 
Centre. 

“The event was already going 
on, so we plan to springboard 
off that,” says Gloria Hendrick- 
Laliberte, NAN’s public 
environmental education 
coordinator. “On Friday (July 
10, we) will be (hold-ing) basic 
kayak activities and friendly 
competitions and races.” 

A three-on-three basketball 
tournament is scheduled for 
Friday evening at Northern 
College. 

“(Fort Albany basketball 


coach) Justin Sackaney is being 
asked if he can assist with the 
three-on-three basketball,” 
Hendrick-Laliberte says. 
Sackaney coached the Fort 
Albany senior girl’s basketball 
team during its run to the 
northeastern Ontario high 
school finals in 2012. 

A track and field meet 
is scheduled for all day on 
Saturday, with an evening of 
entertainment and food. A 
family fun day is scheduled on 
Sunday. 

Fundraising for the event 
will be organized by the 
local communities in the 
Mushkegowuk and Wabun 
tribal councils. 

A number of city, college, 
tourism and First Nation 
organization representatives in 
Timmins met with Kakegamic 
in April to discuss plans for the 
event. 

The NAN Indoor Games 
were held from Feb. 19-20 
in Thunder Bay with about 
70 youth in attendance 
from Sandy Lake, Lac Seul, 
Deer Lake and other NAN 
communities. 

Kakegamic says sports events 
are an opportunity to bring suc- 
cessful role models in to speak 
with the youth. 

Sharon Firth, a Gwich’in 
First Nation citizen, Canadian 
cross-country ski champion 
and four-time Winter Olympics 
competitor, spoke to the youth 
and led a cross-country ski 
session during the NAN Indoor 
Games. The youth also received 
coaching in track and field, 
basketball and volleyball. 

NAN also held the NAN Skills 
Development Camp in Thunder 
Bay in the spring of 2014. 


NAN Corporate Services 


Call for Working Group Members 

NAN Regional Transportation Infrastructure Development 
Working Group 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation (NAN) is pleased to issue a call for working 
group members to participate in the Regional Transportation 
Infrastructure Development Working Group. The overall goal of 
this working group is to develop a strategy and ultimately assist 
First Nations to lead the planning, development, funding, financing, 
procurement and implementation of a regional transportation 
infrastructure plan. In doing so, it will maximize the social and 
economic benefits over the medium and long-term goals on 
behalf of all participating First Nations. 

This is a voluntary, unpaid, position, however, NAN will pay 
for travel and other meeting expenses as required. Individuals 
interested in participating in the Working Group are encouraged 
to download the Working Group Terms of Reference at www. 
nan.on.ca. 

People with the following skills and profile are encouraged to 
apply: 

1. Strong interest in transportation infrastructure development 
at a regional level; 

2. Experience in planning for civil works, like roads, community 
infrastructure or energy development; 

3. Strong trust and credibility within multiple First Nations 
communities; 

4. Prior funding experience highly desirable; 

5. Experience in building partnerships 

6. Strong interest in developing new skills for large infrastructure 
development that will reach communities at a regional level; 

7. Willingness to work with external large industry and govern- 
mental partners. 

The deadline for applications is 4:00pm EST, July 30, 2015. 

Cover letter (Please include an explanation on your motivation 
for joining the Working Group, your fields of expertise, an over- 
view of your past experience and a description or organizations 
you are/have been involved with), 

Resume and two (2) references must be submitted to be considered. 

To download the complete requirements, please visit www.nan. 
on.ca or contact Ian Beardy, Human Resources Coordinator, at 
(807) 625-4941, or Sabrina Marion, Human Resources Director, 
at (807) 625-4948 for more information. 
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Indigenous artists gather 
in Thunder Bay 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Sandy Lake’s Touchan 
Fiddler spoke about making 
traditional cer-emonial items 
during the May 14 Gathering 
for Indigenous Arts at the 
Thunder Bay Art Gallery. 

“(My father Josias Fiddler) 
showed me how to make 
pipes,” Fiddler says. “He 
always told me these rocks 
we use are grandmothers and 
grandfathers. We are only 
chosen to show what they really 
look like.” 

Fiddler says his role is 
to uncover the beautiful 
grandmother and grandfather 
spirits that are in each stone. He 
also learned how to make hand 
drums from his grandfather 
Walter Redsky. 

“He started teaching me 
when I was young, probably 
when I was about nine or 10,” 
Fiddler says. “This is one of my 
latest works. It’s different from 
the traditional wrap around the 
hand drum.” 

Fiddler says most of the 
traditional items he makes 
are usually passed on to the 
practitioner as soon as he 
completes them. 

“Things I make are mostly for 
ceremonial use,” Fiddler says. 
“I make them and then they are 
gone.” 

Fiddler showed the gathering 
a buffalo hide rattle he had 
previ-ously made for a Midew 
— a person who follows 
the traditional Midewiwin 


practices. 

“He lives in town so I visited 
him last night and asked him 
if I could borrow it,” Fiddler 
says. “He was happy because I 
told him what I was going to be 
doing with it.” 

Fiddler also showed the 
gathering a traditional shield he 
made for his own regalia. 

“My father and grandfather 
wanted me to sun dance,” 
Fiddler says. “I have a buffalo 
on my shield in honour of my 
dad.” 

His father passed away in 
2012. Shortly afterwards his 
mother passed on his father’s 
pipe-making tools to him. 

In addition to Fiddler, the 
gathering featured seven other 
First Nation artists: Lucille 
Atlookan, Dan Commanda, 
Bonnie Devine, Adrienne 
Fox, Matilda Suganaqueb, 
France Trepanier and Brent 
Wesley. The artists shared their 
visions of the Indigenous arts 
scene and their dreams and 
challenges for the future. The 
gath-ering was held at Thunder 
Bay Art Gallery through a 
partnership between the 
Ontario Federation of Indian 
Friendship Centres and the 
Thunder Bay Art Gallery. 

Potential opportunities and 
new possibilities for artists 
were also shared with the 
artists during the gathering by 
a number of stakeholders and 
partners in tourism, galleries 
and funding. 

“The Gathering (provided) 
us with a valuable opportunity 


to hear and share with artists in 
our region to find new ways of 
working together,” says Nadia 
Kurd, curator of the Thunder 
Bay Art Gal-lery. 

Suganaqueb, a beading artist 
from Webequie and workshop 
present-er at Neechee Studio 
in Thunder Bay, began beading 
when she was 12 years old by 
watching her grandmother. 
She began by beading moccasin 
vamps and has since moved 
on to beading earrings, 
me-dallions, lanyards and 
powwow regalia pieces. 

“I used to watch my 
grandmother and I picked it 
up,” Suganaqueb says. “From 
2012 I started beading almost 
every day. In 2015 I started 
teaching people how to bead 
one-on-one. And through 
Neechee Studio, I started 
teaching people in a group.” 

Suganaqueb has already 
taught about 50 youth how to 
bead. 

“In March we did a hand 
drum workshop (at Neechee 
Studio) with Touchan Fiddler,” 
Suganaqueb says. 

Atlookan, an abstract painter 
and multimedia artist from 
Eabame-toong and one of the 
founding members of Neechee 
Studio, plans to study Visual 
Arts and Education at Lakehead 
University. 

“I don’t plan ahead,” 
Atlookan says about her art. 
“I just put the paint on there 
and see how it is going to go 
because I don’t know how it is 
going to turn out.” 




Photos by: Rick Garrick 

Sandy Lake’s Touchan Fiddler shared his traditional ceremonial art at the May 14 Gathering for Indigenous 
Arts at the Thunder Bay Art Gallery in Thunder Bay. 


Contact us at: 

Site 306, Box 5 RR 3 
Dryden, ON P8N 3G2 
Phone 807-937-6748 
Fax 807-937-5099 
Email blc@beaverlakecamp.org 
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SUMMER CAMPS 

For First Nations Juniors and Teens 


Camps 

Dates 

Ages 

Cost 

Teen Camp 

July 2-7 

Ages 13-16 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 1 

July 9-14 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 2 

July 16-21 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 3 

July 23-28 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 


PROUD TO SUPPORT 

NATIONAL 
ABORIGINAL 



The Hon. Greg Rickford 

Member of Parliament for Kenora 

“A STRONG VOICE” 


Toll Free: 1-866-710-0008 
www.gregrickford.ca 



OPG is a proud partner of many 
initiatives and programs, like the National 
Aboriginal Day celebrations and events in 
our site communities. We're committed to 
powering Ontario and we're just as dedicated 
to making our communities even better 
places to live, work and play. 


ONTARIOP0WER 

GENERATION 

opg.com 
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Feasibility Study to construct an All-Season Road connecting the Communities of: 
ATTAWAPISKAT, KASHECHEWAN, FORT ALBANY, MOOSE FACTORY & MOOSONEE 


COMMUNITY INFORMATION SESSIONS 


REFRESHMENTS | RAFFLE (iPad Mini) 


□ MOOSE FACTORY JUNE 23, 2015, 5-8 P.M. 
EPR CENTRE 


□ KASHECHEWAN JUNE 25, 2015, 5-8 P.M. 
FRANCINE J. WESLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL 


□ ATTAWAPISKAT JUNE 24, 2015, 5-8 P.M. 
ATTAWAPISKAT COMMUNITY HALL 


□ FORT ALBANY JUNE 26, 2015, 5-8 P.M. 
FORT ALBANY COMMUNITY CENTRE 


PRESENTATION 6:30 P.M. 


For more information, please contact: 

Ryan Small, Director of Technical Services | 705 268 3594 | ryansmall@mushkegowuk.ca 
Andrew Harkness, Consultant Project Manager | 1 877 644 7687 | aharkness@morrisonhershfield.com 






Men honoured at National Aboriginal Day 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

An Aboriginal student counsel- 
lor was amazed with being honoured 
for his work with youth during the 
National Aboriginal Day Men’s Rec- 
ognition Award ceremony at the Mt. 
McKay Powwow grounds. 

“To be honoured here in this beauti- 
ful place is just amazing,” says Oliver 
Rusnak, Aboriginal student counsellor 
with the Thunder Bay Catholic District 
School Board. “It’s pretty amazing — 
I get to work with youth as a career. 
So to be honoured for it is just a little 
bonus. To see all the students here and 
celebrate it with them and my family 
is unbelievable. I’m really happy about 
it.” 

Rusnak was surprised when he 
heard about the award. 

“I was really excited — it kind of 
caught me offguard,” Rusnak says. “It 
is a real bonus and it made me very 
happy to be recognized by my peers 
and a lot of people I work with: par- 
ents, staff, people from the commu- 
nity. It just feels amazing.” 

Rusnak was one of seven award 
recipients at the June 21 ceremony, 
which included an honour dance 
around the powwow grounds with all 
men in attendance. 

“National Aboriginal Day happens 
to fall on Father’s Day this year and 
our committee felt it was important to 
honour our men as part of this year’s 
event to celebrate the important role 
they play in supporting and nurturing 


positive change in our community,” 
says Amy Farrell-Morneau, chair of 
the National Aboriginal Day Commit- 
tee. “We want everyday unsung heroes 
who live and work among us to be rec- 
ognized.” 

Marc Laliberte was honoured to 
receive the award on Father’s Day. 

“It brings me back to the teachings 
of my own late father — it’s because 
of him that I have been able to accom- 
plish what I have,” says the City of 
Thunder Bay Fire and Rescue fire- 
fighter/acting captain and president of 
Aboriginal Sport and Wellness Council 
of Ontario. “I really want to thank my 
family for this; I am very honoured.” 

The other award recipients included 
two youth, Josh Sinoway and Gabe 
Picard, adult John Dixon and two 
Elders, Leonard Pelletier and Gene 
Nowegejick. 

The award recognizes men for hon- 
ouring and demonstrating the teach- 
ings of the Seven Grandfathers: wis- 
dom, love, respect, bravery, honesty, 
humility and truth. 

After the seven men received their 
awards, all men in attendance were 
called to stand with the seven award 
recipients along the perimeter of the 
powwow grounds arbour. Then the 
women — wives, daughters, sisters, 
friends of the men — retrieved fire 
bags and stood in front of the men. 
The women were then provided with a 
teaching by an Elder, whereupon they 
passed the bags on to the men. An hon- 
our song was then sung for the men, 
who danced around the circle. 



Rick Garrick/Special to Wawatay News 


Seven Aboriginal men received National Aboriginal Day Men’s Recognition Awards at this year’s National Aboriginal Day cel- 
ebrations at the Mt. McKay Powwow grounds. For more Aboriginal Day photos see pages 4, 6 and 7. 


Lakehead University hosts Aboriginal learning day 



Pic River’s Beatrice Twance-Hynes shared the hand drum teachings with the stu- 
dents at the National Aboriginal Day Education event at Lakehead University. 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

About 400 Thunder Bay-area stu- 
dents celebrated National Aboriginal 
Day by learning about and participat- 
ing in a variety of Indigenous sports 
and activities on June 22 at Lakehead 
University. 

“Along with the National Aboriginal 
Day powwow celebration, we always 
do an education portion as well for 
the school groups to educate them 
on our history and the culture,” says 
Janine Landry, co-chair of the National 
Aboriginal Day Committee. “Today 
(we had) activities that are all Indig- 
enous based, some are sports, some are 
cultural teachings. It is to educate the 
students about who we are.” 

Landry says the students enjoyed 
participating in the sports and activi- 
ties, which included teachings on 
maple syrup, a faceless dolls proj- 
ect, traditional songs, beading, hand 
drums as well as legends and stories. 

“It’s bringing people together, it’s 
sharing our knowledge,” says Anne 
Marie Demerah, a Lakehead University 
student from Fort William First Nation. 
“It’s what I was taught — to share our 
knowledge and to reach out to people 


and give them that better understand- 
ing between each other.” 

Demerah taught the students about 
Fort William’s sugar bush, which is 
located on Mt. McKay. 

“We’ve been (regaining) our knowl- 
edge of tapping trees,” Demerah says. 
“And we’ve been sharing the (maple 
syrup) with the students. They loved it, 
they loved the taste.” 

The Metis Nation of Ontario (MNO) 
shared their faceless dolls blanket proj- 
ect on missing and murdered Aborigi- 
nal women with the students. 

“The MNO and all the offices across 
Ontario were trying to create enough 
faceless dolls to represent all the miss- 
ing and murdered Aboriginal women 
in Canada,” says Lucy Fowler, MNO’s 
victim services coordinator. “We are 
incorporating our men as well because 
there are a lot of men who are missing 
and murdered in our communities.” 

Pays Plat’s Jake Achneepineskum 
shared the traditional teachings with 
the students. 

“I’m talking about the eagle feather 
and singing a couple of songs,” Ach- 
neepineskum says. “I’m making every- 
body feel good, making everyone feel 
loved because as Anishinabe people 
that is what we do. We take care of one 


another; we always like to see people 
smiling.” 

Thunder Bay’s Diana Lindemark 
helped the students to design a row of 
beads on a beading loom to represent 
one of the seven grandfather teach- 
ings. 

“They are always really excited 
about beading,” Lindemark says. “They 
all know the (grandfather) teachings. 
A lot of them knew (the grandfather 
teachings) in Ojibwe. And they know 
the corresponding animals.” 


Pic River’s Beatrice Twance-Hynes 
shared the hand drum teachings with 
the students, including how she takes 
care of her hand drum. 

“It’s nice to share those teachings 
with the students,” Trance-Hynes says. 
“It teaches them about our Aboriginal 
culture. They all got to participate, 
they all got to try the drum.” 

Constance Lake’s John Ferris shared 
his Aboriginal education kits with the 
students. The kits contain all the parts 
needed to make a miniature drum, 


including two rawhide deer skins, 
beads, sinew, a paper ring and imita- 
tion birchbark. 

“These kits represent how the 
Aboriginal way of life was originally,” 
Ferris says. “The students can develop 
their own design by adding accessories 
to the drum, like beads and feathers.” 

Moffatt Makuto, executive director 
of Multicultural Association of North- 
western Ontario, says the National 
Aboriginal Day education gathering 
was important to create awareness of 
the Aboriginal culture. 

“It is unfortunate that we have to 
have kids coming out of classes to do 
this,” Makuto says. “Down the road it 
should be part of the curriculum for 
everyone growing up in Canada.” 

Makuto says the Aboriginal culture 
and teachings are indigenous to Turtle 
Island. He called for Aboriginal cul- 
ture and teachings to be taught in all 
schools across the country. 

“If I lose my language and culture, 
I can always go back to Africa to learn 
it,” Makuto says. “Everyone else comes 
from another country, so they can go 
back to their roots and learn it. But if 
the Aboriginal culture and language 
becomes extinct, they lose it.” 




WASAYA AIRWAYS - 


SOARING ABOVE THE REST 


PASSENGER SERVICE - CARGO - CHARTERS 


Celebrating 25 years of service, Wasaya Airways is the number one choice for 
safe, reliable, cost effective air transporation within Northwestern Ontario. 


FOR ALL YOUR AIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS CALL US TODAY 1-877-492-7292 
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Nick Sherman hits the road with new album 



Sioux Lookout First Nations 
Health Authority 

Health Care in Partnership with First Nations 


NOTICE OF AGM 


Attention 

First Nations, Tribal Councils 
and Aboriginal Organizations 



photo by Blue Earth Photography 


Sioux Lookout First Nations Health Authority is 
holding its Annual General Meeting 
September 15-17, 2015 
in Lac Seul First Nation. 


For Chiefs from the First Nation communities 
in the Sioux Lookout area, registration forms 
have been faxed to your band office. 

If you haven’t received yours, please see our 
website for the AGM page and downloadable forms, 
or contact Christine Chisel, Executive Assistant 
at Christine.Chisel@slfnha.com or (807) 737-6102. 


We ask Chiefs to send their 
registration forms in before July 31, 2015. 


www.SLFNHA.com 



Stephanie Wesley 

Special to Wawatay News 

Folk music artist Nick Sher- 
man is in the midst of a national 
tour to promote his sophomore 
album, Knives and Wildrice. 
The album was completed after 
a very successful fundraising 
campaign launched last Decem- 
ber. 

The Weagamow Lake mem- 
ber told Wawatay News that he 
felt proud to have finished the 
album, and is thankful of the 
support received to record it. 

“I feel proud to have finished 
the album, and really thank- 
ful for all the support I got 
from everyone that helped the 
campaign, and my friends that 
put in all the time and work 
to make the album,” Sherman 
said. 

After an attempt to acquire 
funding through an art grant 
fell through, Sherman took to 
the crowdfunding website Indi- 
egogo to request the help of 
fans and supporters in order to 
complete the album. The entire 
creation process of the album is 
documented in a podcast called 
Knives and Wildrice on the 
media network website Indi- 
anAndCowboy.com (created by 
Couchiching First Nation’s Ryan 
McMahon). 

Sherman, who was a nomi- 
nee and a performer at the 
2013 Indigenous Music Awards 
(formerly the Aboriginal Peo- 


ple’s Choice Music Awards), 
said that the idea of using a 
crowdfunding website was 
intimidating at first, but eventu- 
ally grew comfortable with it. 

“It was a really intimidat- 
ing idea when I first started. 
The idea of asking people for 
money was hard to get over, but 
it turned into a really cool way 
to involve fans in the process,” 
Sherman explained. “The fur- 
ther I got into the campaign, the 
less doubtful I was.” 

The album, which was 
released in May and is available 
for download on iTunes, boasts 
ten tracks, including “Heart 
Sounds,” “100 Days,” and the 
first single “Ghost Town.” 

“The process was more 
organic and true to the way I 
wanted the songs to sound,” 
Sherman said of recording his 
second album. “The last record, 
we spent too much time trying 
to pile on instruments. Knives 
and Wildrice was really fun to 
record because everyone was 
of the same frame of mind. We 
didn’t have a lot of time to do it, 
but it got done.” 

Sherman is currently playing 
shows in southern Ontario, hav- 
ing just returned from the west- 
ern leg of the tour. 

“Being on tour is fun and a 
lot of work,” he said. “It’s been 
really great getting to meet 
people that supported the cam- 
paign, and to meet new people. 
It’s hard being away from fam- 


ily, though.” 

As the tour wraps up, Sher- 
man looks forward to spending 
time with his family, as well as 
continuing on his journey as a 
recording artist. 

“After the tour, I will be 
happy to be home to spend 
time with my family. I will be 
starting to look at what I will 
be doing this winter,” Sher- 
man said. “As an independent 
musician, I have to make sure I 
am always setting work up for 
myself. I would like to release 
an EP of a few songs that didn’t 
make the record, so that might 
be something to look out for.” 

Sherman is slated to per- 
form at the Ottawa Blues Fest, 
as well as the Pan Am Games 
in Toronto before more shows 
scheduled for July and August 
across northwestern Ontario 
(including a stop in his home- 
town of Sioux Lookout and the 
community of Lac Seul First 
Nation). 

“The rest of the summer, I’ll 
be playing a few festivals that 
I am looking forward to, like 
the Ottawa Blues Fest, Pan Am 
Games in Toronto, Harmony 
of Nations in Fort Frances, and 
Live from the Red Rock in Red 
Rock,” Sherman said. “If people 
want to follow me, you can fol- 
low everything at NickSher- 
man.ca.” 

Tour dates can be found on 
his website, as well as the Nick 
Sherman Facebook page. 
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2015 NAN election 


candidates 


Wawatay News 

The 2015 NAN elections will 
be held on August 12, 2015 dur- 
ing the XXXIV Keewaywin Con- 
ference in Aroland First Nation 
(August 11-13, 2015). Elections 
are held in accordance with the 
NAN Election Code. More infor- 
mation on the candidates and 
election process will be avail- 
able on the NAN election web- 
site at www.nanelection.ca. 

The official campaign period 
runs from July 14, 2015 to 
August 12, 2015. The election 


will be streamed live and avail- 
able to view on the NAN elec- 
tion website. 

The official candidates are: 
Grand Chief: 

Alvin Fiddler 
Harvey Yesno 
Les Louttit 

Deputy Grand Chiefs: 

Anna Betty Achneepineskum 

Darius Ferris 

David Flood 

Derek Fox 

Goyce Kakegamic 

Rex Knapaysweet 

Mike Metatawabin 


Walter Naveau 
Theresa Spence 
Terry Waboose 
To read futher interviews 
with candidates, including key 
points to their platforms, visit 
www.wawataynews.ca homep- 
age. 

Editors note: Some candi- 
dates could not be reached for 
comment. For more informa- 
tion on the individual candi- 
dates please visit www.nanelec- 
tion.ca. 


2015 Mushkegowuk Council 
election nominees 


Wawatay News 

The General Election for the 
positions of Grand Chief and 
Deputy Grand Chief will be held 
on Saturday, August 15, 2015. 

Official nominees are as fol- 
lows: 

Grand Chief Nominees: 

CHEECHOO, Gilbert Jr. 

MARTIN, Lawrence 


METATAWABIN, Terry 
REUBEN, Andrew 
SOLOMON, Jonathon 
Deputy Grand Chief nomi- 
nees: 

EDWARDS, Brent 
FRIDAY, Rebecca 
HALL, Theresa 
OKIMAW, Mike (Meenish) 

For more info contact: 

Sherry Davey-Mattinas, Chief 


Electoral Officer 

Primary Contact Number: 
(705) 658-2900 
Cell: (705) 465-2455 
(Confidential voice mail 
available) 

Fax: (705) 465-4250 
Alternate Fax: (705) 658- 
4372 

Email: sadavey@ontera.net 


•<-<U <P J-Aq.3 

WAWATAY NEWS 

Northern Ontario’s First Nation Voice since 1974 

Political Cartoonist Contest 

Wawatay News is looking for a political cartoonist. 

Please submit your best political cartoons by 

September 1, 2015. 

The best cartoon will be published in the September issue of 
Wawatay, and will also win a brand new iPod Touch! 

The winner will also be asked to submit a new cartoon 
for each issue of Wawatay News. 

Send submissions to Chris Kornacki, Editor 

chrisk@wawatay.on.ca 





ONWA opens community 
garden, brings youth and 
Elders together 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

About 50-60 people helped 
plant seedlings at this year’s 
Ontario Native Women’s Asso- 
ciation Community Garden 
Launch and BBQ Lunch. 

“There were Elders, there 
were adults and then right 
down to little tiny babies were 
coming around to help out in 
the garden,” says Aaron Tyance, 
ONWA’s Urban Aboriginal Strat- 
egy youth outreach leader. “I 
was really happy to see the 
young ones, the one-to-two- 
year olds. We were hoping to 
make this a norm for families so 
the young people will be able to 
use this knowledge and carry it 
over for security in the future.” 

The participants planted a 
variety of crops, including corn, 
tobacco plants, potatoes, green 
onions, peas, lettuce and rad- 
ishes. 

“The favourite one was the 
tobacco — they were surprised 
at how well we were able to get 
the tobacco (seedlings) to grow 
inside the (ONWA) building 
and then transplant them out- 
side,” Tyance says. “They were 
very large plants. We were sur- 
prised ourselves because we 
had never tried growing the 
tobacco plants inside or even 
outside. (With our) northern 
climate, we were even more 


surprised that we were able to 
make them grow so well.” 

Tyance recalls seeing tobacco 
plants about six-feet high with 
leaves about the size of a bingo- 
sized paper during a trip to 
southern Ontario. 

“Hopefully we can get those 
results here too,” Tyance says. 
“We are trying to experiment 
with fertilizers — we have 
added watered-down molas- 
ses to our garden to stay away 
from the chemicals and make it 
a chemical-free garden.” 

The June 12 celebration 
was held on the grounds of 
ONWA’s office in Thunder Bay. 
ONWA originally launched the 
community garden initiative 
in 2012 as Omaanake Gagii- 
Dazhii Maamaw Ombigiyang, 
which means A Place We Grow 
Together. In addition to plant- 
ing the garden, community 
members were encouraged to 
participate in garden mainte- 
nance and cultural teachings as 
well as benefit from the harvest 
of fresh produce. 

“This year our garden was 
the same size (as last year),” 
Tyance says, noting it is about 
36 by 40 feet in size. “Hopefully 
next year we can expand that 
garden a little bit bigger and 
maybe make a second plot.” 

Although the ONWA employ- 
ees have been taking care of the 
garden upkeep, Tyance says the 


goal is to encourage community 
members to be involved with 
the upkeep. 

“(It) will teach them the skill 
of gardening and how much it 
takes to care for this garden,” 
Tyance says. “We have two corn- 
posters outside where we put 
our items that are compostable 
from our programs. When it 
breaks down we are able to mix 
it into the garden.” 

Tyance plans to hoe the earth 
around the tobacco plants to 
support the plants. He also 
plans to install netting around 
the pea plants for the plants to 
climb. 

“We did that last year and 
had some great success,” 
Tyance says. “Our cucumbers 
used that netting last year also 
to climb.” 

Tyance looks forward to a 
good harvest this year due to 
the warmer weather compared 
to last year. All of the plants 
have sprouted as of July 3, 
about three weeks after they 
were initially planted. Tyance 
plans to harvest the vegetables 
around mid-September. 

“We’re very excited — hope- 
fully this year we can get more 
yield of vegetables for the peo- 
ple,” Tyance says. “In the fall, 
we can do the canning and pre- 
serving.” 



Business Systems by Herman Hanschke 
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Commentary 

Nomadic Natives on the road 




National Aboriginal Day celebrated in Peawanuck 





Pam Chookomoolin/Special to Wawatay News 

Peawanuck celebrated National Aboriginal Day with a day filled with traditional foods, fun activities, and games. While most people 
took part in the National Aboriginal Day events, there were also activities included for Father’s Day, which concluded with a gather- 
ing at the community hall, followed by fireworks as night fell. 


There is no such thing as a bad movie 


Xavier 

Kataquapit 

UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


I recall as a teenager being 
eager to head south from my 
home in Attawapiskat to visit 
cities that were hosting sum- 
mer events. It was so thrilling 
for me to go on a road trip with 
family or friends and take in all 
the sites and sounds of summer 
in the south. For much of my 
early life I rarely ventured out 
of my First Nation but in my 
teen years there were more and 
more opportunities to do so. 

Before I began to fly south 
for school in North Bay and 
Timmins as a teen all I ever 
experienced were trips from 
Attawapiskat to Mooseonee by 
truck on the old rough winter 
road. Some of the time we 
would head out on that treach- 
erous ice road to Fort Albany 
or Kashechewan to visit family 
and friends. As a teen the whole 
world seemed to open up to me 
with my first flights south to 
Timmins and North Bay. 

The next big deal for me and 
my family and friends had was 
summer road trips, where we 
would either hitch a ride with 
someone renting a vehicle or 
take a bus to southern cities. 
Back in those old days of the 
1990s hardly anybody from up 
the coast had a drivers licence 
or the know how and oppor- 
tunity to rent vehicles for road 
trips outside our First Nation. 

At home, we drove our vehicles 
which were mostly trucks, four 
wheelers and tractors around 
without many rules. It was rare 
in those days to be able to visit 
much of Ontario, the rest of 
Canada or the United States. 

I can remember my first 
opportunity to get a drivers 
license. I was 16 and it was dur- 
ing that mad rush in the early 
1990s when driver licensing 
rules were changing. The old 
rules were that you only needed 
to have one major drivers test 
and you could get your license 
right away. The new rules set up 
a system of graduated licensing 
over a period of years and mul- 
tiple testing. My friends and rel- 
atives all rushed to Moosonee 
one winter to get our licenses. 

None of us had ever driven a 
modern city street before. We 
had no idea of the many rules 
and regulations that we had 
to know and understand. We 
thought of ourselves as great 
drivers. I could speed race my 
cousins backwards and win. 

We could steer a rusted old half 
ton truck through the deepest 
snow drifts, blinding storms 
and melting landscapes in the 
spring on the winter road. I 
could navigate the many pot- 
holes in my community and 
I knew every dip and depres- 
sion on the gravel roads that 
were dangerous. I rode a four 
wheeler on my free time. I 
drove a tractor with manual 
transmission during my work 
hours. Myself and all the others 


learned by trial and error. 

Nothing prepared me for 
the drivers test in Moosonee 
that winter. I read through the 
drivers testing handbook and 
memorized as much as I could. I 
had an easy time with the writ- 
ten test but when I finally got 
into my brother in law Brian’s 
truck to get tested, I failed 
miserably. I nervously exited 
my parking spot and gently 
bumped against the truck in 
front of me. I slowed down but 
didn’t stop completely at stop 
signs. I didn’t signal at half my 
turns. When I finally parked at 
the end, the instructor told me I 
had automatically failed as soon 
as I hit the parked truck. 

I went home that winter 
along with a host of other teen- 
agers who had failed to get their 
licenses. Several people had 
passed but they were mostly the 
adults including my brother in 
law who had gone through test- 
ing a few times. 

It wasn’t until four years 
later when I travelled south 
to Toronto to visit a friend of 
mine in the city that I got my 
first license. My first license 
was also not with a car but for 
a motorcycle. I had just pur- 
chased an older 1981 Yamaha 
650 Maxim, a nimble bike with 
plenty of power and reliability. 

I had always wished to drive a 
car down a major highway but 
it was also my secret wish to 
ride a bike. When I got tested 
this time I was more prepared 
and I took weeks to learn how 
to ride properly. It was the best 
training I ever had as a motor- 
cycle rider has more to lose 
than someone enclosed in a 
metal box with four wheels and 
a ton of steel protecting them. 

I became more watchful, more 
mindful and more careful with 
my driving. 

The biggest obstacle I had 
to overcome was in judging 
speed and distances. On a short 
gravel road I always thought 50 
kilometers an hour was fast but 
on a paved four lane highway, 
speeds are much greater and 
that was a little scary. It took 
me a while to figure out how 
much room I needed to slow 
down for exits. Many times my 
friend and instructor had to be 
very vocal to let me know I had 
to slow down. 

These days many of my fam- 
ily and friends from up the 
coast have drivers licences and 
they own or rent vehicles for 
major road trips that take them 
all over the continent. That has 
all developed in just a couple of 
decades. We are no longer so 
land locked and with the talk 
of either a train track or road 
connecting First Nations up 
the coast to southern cities like 
Timmins the future looks good 
for travel. 

I have driven in many parts 
of the world at this point but 
it still excites me to get behind 
the wheel or on a motorcycle to 
head out on a road trip. I guess 
it must be that nomadic Native 
in me. 

www.underthenorthernsky. 

com 


Xavier Kataquapit 

Under the Northern Sky 

M ost of my non-Native 
friends find it funny 
that I can sit through 
a really bad movie. The fact is 
that for the first 15 years of my 
life all I got to see were mostly 
bad movies. The luxury of hav- 
ing access to new Hollywood 
blockbusters and quality movies 
didn’t happen for me until I was 
in my late teens. 

I grew up watching television 
back up north in Attawapiskat 
when we only had four chan- 
nels. We had Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation (CBC) TV, 
Television Ontario (TVO), a 
community church channel that 
broadcast the daily church ser- 
vice and a fourth pirate satellite 
signal. The pirate satellite signal 
was an unreliable, intermittent 
broadcast in the community 
provided by an anonymous 
individual that was known to 
everyone. 

Most of these stations didn’t 
run popular movies. Although 
the church station featured big 
classic hits like Ben-Hur, the 
Greatest Story Ever Told and 
Moses, it ran these three mov- 
ies over and over again. A lot of 
my childhood friends still use 


Ben-Hur references when they 
make jokes to each other. My 
friends and family often refer 
to each other as “41,” the slave 
number of Ben-Hur in the clas- 
sic movie and everyone gets a 
laugh at that. The problem is 
that even when you get to see 
good movies too many times, 
they become bad movies. 

CBC was known for its 
news and television shows 
rather than great movies. TVO 
featured lots of educational 
shows that we were not really 
interested in but the station also 
ran Saturday Night At The Mov- 
ies with Elwy Yost but back in 
those early days we didn’t really 
understand what all those 
classic movies were about. We 
wanted action and every once 
in a while we would get it with 
the pirate channel which fea- 
tured mostly b-movies from the 
70s and 80s. We didn’t even get 
to see a lot of these b-movies 
from beginning to end because 
the signal was unreliable. How- 
ever, I recall being glued to the 
tube and savouring every min- 
ute of action movies that had 
to do with the kung-fu karate 
period; corny old westerns; hor- 
ror films and Japanese monster 
features like Godzilla. Most of 
those b-movies had mystery 


endings for me because the sig- 
nal would cut out at some point. 

I spent so many years watch- 
ing bad movies that somehow it 
has diminished my appreciation 
for quality movies. I will put up 
with just about anything and I 
would never walk away from 
a theatre or a tv set with a bad 
movie. 

These days every time I turn 
around, I run into movies. I 
can watch movies at home 
on TV through regular cable 
channels or satellite TV. I can 
see great movies and bad mov- 
ies on my computer, laptop or 
device through the internet. I 
can watch films on the run with 
my tablet and I can even watch 
a movie on my smart phone. 

Itfs raining movies compared 
to what I grew up with. You 
would think that with all these 
available movies that I would 
be more selective about what I 
watch but you know what, all 
I need is a film that gives me 
a beginning, a middle and an 
end. It is so satisfying that I can 
finally watch even bad movies 
from beginning to end. 

When I am sitting at home 
and browsing through all the 
movies available on Netflix 
for only a few dollars month, I 
realize how far we have come. 


Our cultures, stories and beliefs 
are reflected to me just about 
everywhere I turn through mov- 
ies. A person could live their 
entire life in front of a screen 
these days and I think many do. 
Documentaries can educate us, 
motivate us and empower us. 
Mindless action films are like an 
antidote for getting too smart 
and they merely entertain us 
and dumb us down. In a surreal 
way, we can almost live another 
existence at this point just 
through watching movies from 
the past and in the present. 

I wonder what the future 
holds for our movie world with 
some films being bank rolled 
by big corporations including 
national governments. Then 
there are all those new first 
person shooting games that are 
becoming more visually real- 
istic. Modern video games are 
becoming more like bad movie 
shoot em ups that we get to be 
part of. Perhaps our future in 
front of a screen might be more 
about propaganda and less 
about creativity. I will have to 
be more careful about what I 
watch, but - meh - maybe not. 

www.underthenorthernsky. 

com 
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Rick Garrick/Special to Wawatay News 

The 2015 Oshki-Pimache-O-Win Education and Training Institute graduates celebrate their achievements 
by throwing their hats into the air during the June 12 graduation ceremony at the Victoria Inn in Thunder 
Bay. 

Oshki celebrates 2015 
graduates 


Congratulations! 

Oshki-Pimache-O-Win would like to 
congratulate all of our 2015 graduates of the 
Aboriginal Early Childhood Education, Business 
Fundamentals and Native Social Service 
Worker Programs. We wish them well on their 
New Beginnings. 



Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

A mother and daughter from 
Grassy Narrows credited each 
other’s companionship and 
assistance for successfully com- 
pleting Oshki-Pimache-O-Win’s 
Aboriginal Early Childhood 
Education program. 

“Me and my mom are gradu- 
ating together,” says Roxanne 
Loon, the Aboriginal Early 
Childhood Education valedicto- 
rian who graduated on June 12 
with her mother Jackie Swain. 
“I am proud of her.” 

Loon says many friendships 
were born, lives changed and 
memories made among the 
Aboriginal Early Childhood 
Education class during their 
two years of studies. 

“Each of us had our own 
unique experience at Oshki — a 
combination of good times and 
bad times, times of laughter 
and times of tears,” Loon says. 
“And of course times of last- 
minute studying for that exam 
we forgot that was taking place 
the very next morning.” 

The two women graduated 
with 29 others during Oshki’s 
June 12 graduation ceremony 
at the Victoria Inn in Thunder 
Bay. 

“It was easy at first but later 
on it got harder,” Swain says 
about the Aboriginal Early 
Childhood Education program. 
“We got help when we needed 
it.” 

Swain recalls asking Loon 
for assistance during the five- 
semester program, which 
required students to attend 
classes at the Oshki campus for 
two weeks every two months. 

“She didn’t need any help,” 
Swain says about her daughter. 

Loon appreciates how the 
program schedule enabled her 
to complete most of her studies 
while continuing with her full- 
time job and looking after her 
family in her home community. 

“That really helped,” Loon 
says. “I like how their program 
is because we had regular full- 
time jobs. It was convenient 
how this program was set up, 
but it was hard leaving the chil- 
dren — I have four children. 
They were sad when I left but I 
told them why I was going.” 

The Aboriginal Early Child- 
hood Education program pro- 
vides students with knowledge 
and skills to organize and main- 


tain a safe, stimulating early 
learning environment for chil- 
dren. 

Loon encourages others to 
pursue post-secondary educa- 
tion through Oshki. 

“Take a chance, take a risk,” 
Loon says. “It is hard, it is scary 
when you leave home, but 
when you make friends you 
have that support system.” 

Loon was presented with 
Oshki’s Governing Council 
Award of Excellence during the 
graduation ceremony. 

“It recognizes the student 
who demonstrated outstanding 
academic achievements,” says 
Fabian Batiste, Oshki’s govern- 
ing council chair. “I commend 
you for achieving 4.0 GPA.” 

Oshki celebrated the achieve- 
ments of 17 Aboriginal Early 
Childhood Education gradu- 
ates, eight Social Service 
Worker Native Specialization 
graduates and six Business Fun- 
damentals graduates during the 
graduation ceremony. 

In addition to Swain and 
Loon, the Aboriginal Early 
Childhood Education gradu- 
ates included Priscilla Adams, 
Darlene Beardy, Lorelle Beardy, 
Arlene Chapman, Briana 
Copenace, Forrest Copenace, 
Hans Fobister, Sheri Godin, 
Lena Joseph, Mandy Labelle, 
Marliyn Leask, Ginny Loon, 
Nessie Mawakeesick, Mandy 
Shebagabow and Charlotte 
White. 

The Social Service Worker 
Native Specialization gradu- 
ates included Tina Achneep- 
ineskum, Hilda Bottle, Jessie 
Duncan, Louise Esquega, Jea- 
nette Godin, Roberta Mattinas, 
Donna Roundhead and Clifford 
Tait. 

The Business Fundamentals 
graduates included Stanley 
Gliddy, Samarya Ineese, Lefty 
Kamenawatamin, Ginette Mag- 
iskan, Jessie Magiskan and 
Rachel Wesley. 

Tait says the first semester 
of the Social Service Worker 
Native Specialization program 
was “really overwhelming,” not- 
ing he also had a full-time job 
back home in Sachigo. 

“At first I didn’t think I would 
make it, with all the work,” Tait 
says. “It was very challenging, 
but with determination I was 
able to finish the program.” 

Tait encourages older stu- 
dents to pursue further educa- 
tion. 


“It is for everybody,” Tait 
says. “There are no age barri- 
ers.” 

The graduation ceremony 
featured welcoming remarks 
by Deputy Grand Chief Goyce 
Kakegamic and Batiste, a key- 
note speech by Slate Falls Chief 
Lorraine Crane and valedicto- 
rian addresses by Roxanne Loon 
and Louise Esquega. 


fjj OSHKI 

- Win 


Oshki-Pimache-O-Win Education & Training Institute 
106 Centennial Square, 3rd Floor 
Thunder Bay, ON P7E 1H3 
Phone: (807) 626-1888 



2015 


NISHNAWBE ASKI 


X 


DEVELOPMENT FUND 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

Spiritual Room 
Fort William First Nation Community Centre 
Fort William First Nation, ON 
Friday, August 14, 2015 
1:00 pm - 3:00 pm 

Live Broadcast Available 

89.9 FM in Sioux Lookout 
106.7 FM in Timmins 
BellTV channel 962 


OUR MISSION 

SUPPORTING ABORIGINAL SUCCESS 

OUR VISION 

To advance the well-being of 
Aboriginal people in northern 
Ontario through business and 
economic development. 

www.nadf.org 

Aboriginal 

Prosperity 


The Annual General Meeting is for the purpose of hearing and receiving the reports and statements 
required by the Corporations Act of the Province of Ontario, to be read at and laid before the Corporation 
at an Annual General Meeting, electing directors, appointing the auditor and for the transaction of such 
other business as may properly be brought before the meeting. 

The By-Law states, “Each community in Nishnawbe Ask/ Nation may select one delegate to attend the 
Annual General Meeting of the Nishnawbe Aski Development Fund. The delegate shall be non-voting 
and the expenses incurred by that delegate for attendance at the Annual General Meeting shall be the 
responsibility of the community ”. 
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Select 

Alvin 

Fiddler 


Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
Grand Chief 
2015 


ri\ 




20 Years of Leadership 

• Honouring and protecting our children 

• Defending our lands and traditions 

• Creating equal opportunities 

Guided by the values of our communities. 


To learn more, visit: f3/AlvinFiddler2015 


Powwow on Mount McKay 




Rick Garrick/Special to Wawatay News 

The City of Thunder Bay and Fort William First Nation held a Powwow on Mount McKay to celebrate 
National Aboriginal Day. 


northStAr 

AIR 


Connecting Northern Ontario 
and beyond 


* 


^3 


Charter Passenger Cargo 



Neskantaga 


Bearskin 


Sachigo 









Safe.Affordable. Reliable 


Expanding Our Coverage 

We are now flying to more locations 
to serve you better! 

Check In Policy: 

Minimum of 30 minutes prior to 
departure 


northstarair.ca 


reservations@northstarair.ca 


Toll Free: 1-844-633-6294 
Fax: 1-807-475-8040 
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Anishnawbe 
Keeshigun 2015 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Visitors from around the 
world witnessed rabbit skin- 
ning, hand drum making, wood 
carving, snowshoe weaving, 
quillwork and a powwow at this 
year’s Anishnawbe Keeshigun 
Aboriginal Festival. 

“They have a lot of questions 
— people have no idea what I 
am doing actually, except for 
the people who are already 
from around here,” says Frank 
Baer, a hand drum artisan from 
Mishkeegogamang. “A lot of 
people from other countries 
have never seen these (drums) 
before. So it was pretty neat to 
have people asking questions 
about what I am doing and why 
Ido it.” 

Baer met many people from 
China and other overseas coun- 
tries during the annual festi- 
val, which was held July 4-5 
at Fort William Historical Park 
(FWHP), located near Thunder 
Bay. 

“There are people from all 
over the world,” says Audrey 
Duroy, FWHP’s family life and 
volunteer team leader. “It’s 
international — that is what I 
love about here. It is a real large 
tourist attraction, so we do have 
people from all areas of the 
world coming to visit us here at 
Fort William Historical Park.” 

Baer’s mother Maxine 
showed the visitors how to skin 
animals at her artisans booth. 
She says the visitors enjoyed 
watching her doing the skin- 
ning. 


“I’m skinning a rabbit right 
now; I’m going to skin a deer 
hide tomorrow,” Maxine says. “I 
skinned a beaver last year and a 
moose hide. My parents taught 
me — I grew up in the bush.” 

Ojiska Geshkiinini (Blue Sky 
Moon) demonstrated his wood 
carving techniques to visitors at 
his artisans booth. 

“I’m making a candy bowl 
right now,” Geshkiinini says. 
“I find it easier now if I burn it 
— the wood is softer and more 
flexible to carve.” 

Geshkiinini says carving is 
relaxing. 

“My dad carved his own vio- 
lin,” Geshkiinini says. “And my 
uncle used to carve too, so I 
said I’m going to pick up those 
knives too and try it. I find it so 
relaxing.” 

Darren Lentz showed visitors 
how to weave the webbing on 
a couple of different styles of 
snowshoes at his artisans booth. 

“I’m repairing a set of Albany 
River snowshoes,” Lentz says. 
“And I have another pair that I 
am working on (that) I created 
from scratch. These are more 
old Ojibwe-style snowshoes. 
This is a pattern I got from an 
Elder from the Fort Hope area.” 

Lentz says birch is the tradi- 
tional wood used in this area to 
make snowshoes. He learned 
how to make snowshoes from 
the late Elder Gilbert Baxter 
from Marten Falls. 

“I’ve been making them for 
almost 20 years,” Lentz says. 
“It’s taken me a lot of different 
places and I’ve met a lot of dif- 
ferent people because of it.” 


The quill work was dem- 
onstrated by one of the FWHP 
staff. 

“Since time immemorial we 
have adorned our leather work, 
our sacred items with the quills 
from the porcupine,” Duroy 
says. “Those quills are dyed 
with natural pigments from the 
earth and natural dyes from 
berries and different roots.” 

The quills are often gath- 
ered from porcupines that were 
found along roads and high- 
ways. 

“Even though it has given 
its life, we are honouring it by 
using its quills,” Duroy says. 
“And we’re continuing the 
teachings on from our fore- 
mothers and forefathers, our 
ancestors.” 

Duroy says the festival is a 
gathering of people. 

“It’s so powerful,” Duroy 
says. “I reminds me of the sea- 
sonal rounds back in the day 
when people would gather in 
great numbers during the sum- 
mer season.” 

Freda McDonald, a former 
supervisor at FWHP’s native 
encampment, recalls starting 
the festival back in the 1980s 
to teach the public about native 
culture - back then it was called 
Ojibwa Keeshigun. 

“I used to teach the lifestyle 
of the Ojibwe people, building 
wigwams, making snowshoes, 
helping build canoes,” McDon- 
ald says. “We used to do hands- 
on. We used to go in the bush 
and peel the trees and dig up 
spruce roots and clean them 
and sew the birch bark.” 


2015 CLE Specials 


northSt 



Special Offer #1 


*45% OFF 


+ Special Charter Rates 


our full fare 


Special Offer #2 

Special Charter Rates 
+ 

200 lbs FREE baggage/freight allowance per person 


Call 1 .844.633.6294 to book 



1.844.633.6295 

reservations@northstarair.ca 

www.northstarair.ca 
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Rick Garrick/Special to Wawatay News 

Mishkeegogamang’s Maxine Baer demonstrated her animal skinning skills to people from around the 
world at the Anishnawbe Keeshigun Aboriginal Festival, held July 4-5 at Fort William Historical Park. 





26 i/ea/\s/ 


Nishnawbe-Aski Legal Services Corporation is celebrating 25 
years of serving the people of Nishnawbe Aski Nation. 

Nishnawbe-Aski Legal Services Corporation is a unique legal 
services organization that serves the 49 First Nations of Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation. 

Nishnawbe-Aski Legal Services Corporation has grown steadily 
since it first opened its doors in 1990 and began providing legal 
aid, legal education and community legal workers. Today, the 
Corporation also provides law reform through its alternative 
traditional justice programs - Restorative Justice and Talking 
Together, as well as its other legal services - Victim Witness Liaison, 
Youth Intervention, and Community Learning HUB. Recently, the 
Corporation grew once more and now offers the Gladue Worker 
program for people of Nishnawbe Aski Nation. 

The Board of Directors and Staff pledge to continue to work 
towards fulfilling the vision of the Nishnawbe Aski Nation Chiefs to 
improve access to justice for all their people. 

We say "Meegwetch!" to the people of Nishnawbe Aski Nation. 
We look forward to continuing to meet your legal needs in the 
future! 


Head Office: Suite 106-100 Anemki Drive, Fort William First Nation, 
Thunder Bay, ON P7J 1J4 

Thunder Bay Office: 86 S. Cumberland Street, Thunder Bay, ON P7B 2V3 
Telephone: (807) 622-141 3 Toll Free: 1-800-465-5581 Fax: (807) 622-3024 

www.nanlegal.on.ca 
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Young mother from Sandy Lake on the road to reaching her dreams 


Stephanie Wesley 

Special to Wawatay News 

“It didn’t feel real to me, it 
just didn’t really kick in right 
away when I was actually done 
and all my hard work paid 
off,” 18 year-old Avery Fiddler 
told Wawatay News about her 
recent high school graduation. 

Fiddler, a member of Sandy 
Lake First Nation, graduated 
from Superior CVI in Thunder 
Bay with the help of two pro- 
grams through the Lakehead 
Alternative Schools, and a very 
supportive family. 


“I got pregnant when I was 
16, so I still went to school 
every day despite having morn- 
ing sickness, fatigue, I was so 
tired all the time because I was 
anemic,” Fiddler explained. 
After becoming pregnant with 
her son Jacob, Fiddler contin- 
ued to pursue her high school 
diploma with the assistance of 
the Single Adolescent Mothers 
(SAM) and Mothers in Search 
of Learning (MISOL) programs 
offered by Lakehead Alternative 
Schools. 

The programs are geared for 
young mothers under the age 


ft Tout h E rat rep re neur 
ft Businesswoman 
ft Businessman 


of 21 with the goal of helping 
them obtain their high school 
credits in order to graduate. 

Fiddler’s son was born six 
weeks premature, so the hospi- 
tal stay was much longer than 
expected and Fiddler had fallen 
behind on her assignments for 
school. 

“The every day routine of 
taking care of Jacob and still 
trying to find time to do school 
work and do my assignments 
every day, sometimes it felt like 
I didn’t want to go to school 
anymore and I would just grad- 
uate next year,” Fiddler said. 


ft Partnership 
ft Corporation 
ft New Business 


But instead of opting for a 
delay in graduation, Fiddler 
worked hard to catch up to the 
rest of her class and even man- 
aged to obtain an impressive 
seven credits in just one semes- 
ter. 

“I graduated on time in 
four years,” Fiddler said. She 
explained that her biggest moti- 
vator was the desire to graduate 
alongside her cousin Keeshtin 
Fiddler. 

“He has a son also,” Fid- 
dler said of her cousin. “It was 
something our grandma Mar- 
garet Fiddler wanted us to do. 


She wasn’t alive when I found 
out I was pregnant, but she 
always told Keeshtin and I that 
she wanted us to still succeed 
in education and go far, despite 
having kids, and not let that 
hold us back. That’s basically 
what made me want to gradu- 
ate with Keeshtin and make our 
family proud.” 

Fiddler said that her big- 
gest supporter when it came to 
graduating as a young mother 
was her own mother, Willow 
Blasizzo. 

“My mom was my biggest 
support. She helped me out 
a lot, no one helped me out as 
much as she did,” Fiddler said. 
She explained that it is really 
important to have a support sys- 
tem. 

“I was thinking about when I 
was pregnant, the plan was for 
me to move to Eagle Lake with 
Jacob’s dad, but I decided not 
to because my mom told me I 
wouldn’t have as much support 
in Eagle Lake, that I would have 
more in Thunder Bay. And it’s 
actually true looking at it now,” 
Fiddler said. 

She explained how her 
mother would help her out by 
giving her rides to school and 
also helping out with Jacob so 
she could have time to complete 
her assignments. 

“She was always hard on me, 
but in a positive way,” Fiddler 
said of her mother’s encourage- 
ment to finish high school. “She 
was strict, but it really helped 
me.” 


Fiddler plans on attending 
the sociology program at Lake- 
head University, and hopes that 
others will pursue their educa- 
tion no matter what may pres- 
ent itself in their lives. 

“You have to look at the big- 
ger picture of it all,” she said. 
“You might feel tired, or might 
not feel like you want to go 
to school and do your assign- 
ments every day, but it’s really 
important to do that because in 
the end it really pays off. Even 
if you’re a young parent and 
you only have half an hour each 
day to do your work, that half 
hour really adds up and you can 
hand in your assignments and 
eventually graduate.” 

Though she admits for some 
people who have a child or chil- 
dren, it might not be realistic to 
graduate on time, but acknowl- 
edges that accomplishment was 
in reach for her because of her 
mother. 

“My mom was a big sup- 
porter. I had a strong support 
system,” Fiddler said. “Even if 
you have to take a year off, you 
just have to do it. You have to be 
flexible with your time.” 

Fiddler graduated with her 
original class at Superior CVI, 
and also participated in the 
graduation ceremony at Lake- 
head Alternative Schools. She 
was the valedictorian at that 
graduation, and was also given 
the Award of Excellence by 
Lakehead Alternative Education 
at the Superior CVI graduation. 



VALHALLA INN. THUNDER BAY, ON 



18 year-old Avery Fiddler with her son. 


FOR TICKETS & SPONSORSHIP O PPORTUNITIES 

VISIT WWW.WADFEVENTS.ORG 

Celebrating its 25th anniversary, the annual NADF Business Awards showcases the 
outstanding achievements of northern Ontario's growing Aboriginal business community 
and highlights their contributions to the growth and prosperity of our economy. 

We look forward to celebrating Aboriginal business with business, 
government and industry leaders.. Join in the celebration] 


presenting Sponsor^ 

M c&m s ource 


WWW.NADF.ORG 


Hepatitis C Support Service 


REFERRALS 

The Hepatitis C Case Coordinator is now accepting referrals for all First 
Nations people at risk of acquiring, living with or affected by the hepatitis C 
virus (HCV), who reside in the 33 communities served by SLFNHA. 

The Case Coordinator will provide: 

• Case management 

• Assistance in accessing HCV testing, care and treatment 

• Ongoing support 

• Coordination and collaboration with health care providers, community 
and treatment partners 

• Education to clients, communities and service providers 

Should you require referral forms or additional information on the Hepatitis 
C Support Service please contact 807-737-6190 or visit www.SLFNHA.com 
under Health Services Regional Wellness Response Program. 

Self-referrals also accepted. 


t^PATlTIS C SUPPORT 



SiouK Lookoul 
First Notkwi.H 
Health Authority 
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Hydro lines called for at 5th annual mining forum 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Mushkegowuk Council 
Grand Chief Lawrence Martin 
called for a hydro line-transpor- 
tation route between the Ring 
of Fire and James Bay during 
the 5th Annual Ontario Mining 
Forum. 

“Our concept for economic 
benefits for generations (to 
come) is a (merchant power 
transmission) line from Que- 
bec, a rail line to the Ring of 
Fire and a seaport,” Martin says. 
“We feel we need to be involved 
to be able to protect the envi- 
ronment and to ensure we have 
economic gain from this activ- 
ity.” 

Martin says other merchant 
power transmission lines are 
already being developed in 
Canada. 

“For instance, in Alberta 
they have merchant lines com- 
ing in from Montana to provide 
energy for some of these eco- 
nomic development projects 
that are happening in that prov- 
ince,” Martin says. “So here we 
are not able to buy power from 
OPG (Ontario Power Genera- 
tion) in the same way we can 
from Quebec because the regu- 
lations don’t allow it.” 

Martin says Eeyou Power, 
which is owned by the Quebec 
Crees, and Wabun Tribal Coun- 
cil are interested in doing a joint 
venture on the merchant power 
transmission line. 

“We are proposing to 
Matawa (First Nations) that 
they join us in this joint ven- 
ture, that they become part 
owners of this line that would 
come in to provide power to the 
Ring of Fire activities, but also 
to do electrification of their 
communities which are all at 
this point powered by diesel,” 


Martin says. 

Martin says the rail line 
would be an extension of the 
current rail line to Moosonee. 

“We are looking at how we 
can benefit our communities by 
being able to bring supplies in,” 
Martin says. “So it is not just for 
the Ring of Fire.” 

Martin says the Mushkeg- 
owuk Council has been in dis- 
cussions with a number of 
companies over the proposed 
seaport. 

“We have been talking to 
different companies in Canada 
and also in Norway to see how 
this could benefit this whole 
notion of us becoming a part 
of international trade,” Martin 
says. 

Held June 17-18 at the Val- 
halla Inn in Thunder Bay, the 
mining forum featured a group 
of government, industry and 
Aboriginal leaders and experts 
who shared their insights on 
the Ontario resource sector and 
how to participate in its devel- 
opment. 

Grand Chief Harvey Yesno 
brought up a number of chal- 
lenges facing Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation communities, noting 
that First Nations people are 
often misunderstood. 

“Our people will not move 
off this land — this is home for 
them,” Yesno says. “People have 
said why do you stay there — 
this is our home.” 

Yesno says the winter road 
system to many NAN communi- 
ties is not the same as seen on 
the Ice Road Truckers program. 

“Our roads, you need a kid- 
ney belt and a hard hat,” Yesno 
says. “They are very narrow 
and Keewaywin didn’t even get 
a road this year because there 
was so much water on one lake 
they had to cross. I mention 
that because these are some of 


the challenges we are encoun- 
tering in the communities.” 

Yesno says many community 
members live off reserve, which 
creates a challenge for commu- 
nications among community 
members. 

“Part of that is just lack of 
resources to do all the work that 
needs to be done,” Yesno says. 
“So that sometimes contributes 
to lack of decision making in 
the community. It is important 
that governments and indus- 
try recognize that when you go 
into a First Nation, not every 
First Nation is the same size or 
capacity.” 

Yesno says there were 23 
NAN communities and one 
tribal council under co-man- 
agement or third party man- 
agement when he was elected 
three years ago. 

“Today we are down to 
about 16 First Nations that are 
under co-management,” Yesno 
says. “I mention that because 
it does have an impact on deci- 
sion making at the community 
level.” 

Yesno says the NAN perspec- 
tive on the taking up clause in 
Treaty 9 is that it was not dis- 
closed to First Nations people 
during treaty negotiations. The 
diary of Ontario’s treaty com- 
missioner — Daniel McMartin 
— does not include mention 
of the taking up clause, which 
enables government to take up 
land for mining and other ven- 
tures. At the time of the 1905- 
06 treaty signing, very few First 
Nations people could speak or 
read English, so the treaty doc- 
ument had to be translated dur- 
ing negotiations. 

“If you can imagine 110 years 
ago at Fort Hope if people were 
told — they were living off the 


land — that they were surren- 
dering and ceding and releas- 
ing this land forever and we are 
going to put you in this postage- 
stamp land to live from here on 
in, you know we didn’t have tar 
then but we had lots of feath- 
ers,” Yesno says. “I’m sure those 
people would have been tarred 
and feathered and kicked out of 
the community. I am pretty sure 
people would not have agreed 
to the terms of the treaty.” 

Yesno says there are two dif- 
ferent views of the treaty. 

“So now we are looking for 
a new deal, a new interpreta- 
tion of the treaty relationship,” 
Yesno says. “We did agree to 
sharing and being in peace with 
people.” 


Yesno says NAN sees the 
treaty as having three partners. 

“We clearly do see it as three 
partners — us, Ontario and 
Canada — one shared future,” 


Yesno says. “We need to build it 
together and build it right, par- 
ticularly in the far north.” 


Is your community looking for the services 
of an independent contractor? 

Please contact me to discuss the needs 
of your community 


Ron Marano, H.B.Com, MBA, 

member of Weagamow Lake, fluent in Oji-Cree 
P: 807-252-0808 
E: maranoconsult@gmail.com 



Call us lor details 

i f t Til 


Unlimited Local And Long Distance Calling 
• Transfer Your Number At NO Charge 

* 40$ Referral Discount To Connect A Friend 


■ No Security Deposit. No Credit Check 

1 - 866 - 391-2700 

A Neighbourhood 
Connection 


Your Local and Long Distance Provider 


NAN Corporate Services 

EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 

Mental Health Crisis Coordinator 

The Mental Health Crisis Coordinator will be 
responsible to ensure that direct emergency 
intervention in the community is effectively 
coordinated to clients, group activities, crisis 
intervention and provision of support in urgent 
circumstances and requires the worker to be 
available for on-call service and support. The 
mental health crisis coordinator will travel as 
required to NAN First Nation communities to 
provide coordination services during a community 
crisis. The worker will be required to travel on 
an emergency basis and frequently to the NAN 
communities. 

The deadline for applications is 4:00pm EST, 
Friday July 31, 2015. 

Cover letter, resume and three (3) references 
must be submitted to be considered an applicant. 

To download the complete job description, 
please visit www.nan.on.ca or contact: 

Ian Beardy, Human Resources Coordinator, 

at (807) 625-4941, or 

Sabrina Marion, Human Resources Director, 
at (807) 625-4948 for more information. 


100 Back Street, Unit 200 Phone (807) 623-8228 

Thunder Bay, ON P7J 1L2 Fax (807) 623-7730 

www.nan.on.ca Toll Free 1-800-465-9952 



Nishnawbe-Aski Legal Services 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

COMMUNITY YOUTH INTERVENTION WORKER 

1 Full-time Position -Mishkeegogamang 


Nishnawbe-Aski Legal Services Corporation (NALSC) is a unique legal services office that provides legal, paralegal and law-related services to the 
members of Nishnawbe-Aski Nation (NAN). The Community Youth Intervention Worker will play an important role in developing the local program and 
assisting young persons reintegrate into the community in a positive and meaningful way. NALSC is seeking a Community Youth Intervention Worker to 
service the community of Mishkeegogamang. 


DUTIES & RESPONSIBILITIES: 

• To assist in the development of plans for special activities, 
individualized work placements and/or restitution activities in 
meetings with the case manager, and other relevant stakeholders. 

• To monitor and supervise these plans towards their successful 
completion. 

•To act as a source of collateral information in the preparation of court 
ordered pre-sentence reports. 

• To encourage the use of Restorative Justice alternatives wherever 
possible. 

•To assist in the evaluation of the progress of clients. 

• Ensure that all clients report according to the terms of their Orders. 

• Follow-up on any counselling or referrals required as per supervision 
plans, deferred custody orders, and report progress to the case 
manager. 

• Report any significant changes/crisis events which impact the young 
person, family, or community as a whole within 48 hours. 


• Maintain individual files and records which meet Ministry of Children 
and Youth Services requirements of all client's case activity and 
forward to the case manager upon completion. 

• Gather and provide information to the Case Manager for the purposes 
of court reports; reintegration leave requests and discharge plans. 

• Monitor the conditions of community supervision orders and 
maintain regular contact with all youth completing community 
service hours and work with the youth to deal with any problems that 
may arise such as transportation (provide when needed) and change 
of placement if needed. 

• Identify any areas of concern, or non-compliance with program 
participation to the individual youth's supervising Probation Officer 
immediately. 

•Submit monthly reports. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

• Have a genuine interest in seeing Youth develop and succeed. 

• Criminal records check to be submitted before hire 


Location: 1 Full-time Position to be based in Mishkeegogamang Please send resume and cover letter including three (3) references to: 

Salary: To be negotiated. Vernon Morris, Restorative Justice Manager - West 

Closing Date: Open until July 31, 2015 @ 5pm EST Nishnawbe-Aski Legal Services Corporation 

86 South Cumberland Street 
Thunder Bay, ON P7B2V3 

Tel: 807-622-1413 Fax: 807-622-3024 Toll Free: 800-465-5581 
Email: cjohnson@nanlegal.on.ca 


For more information please contact Chantelle Johnson at 1-800-465-5581 
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Contact us at: 

Site 306, Box 5 RR 3 
Dryden, ON P8N 3G2 
Phone 807-937-6748 
Fax 807-937-5099 



Beaver i_aice 

CAMP 



Email blc@beaverlakecamp.org 


SUMMER CAMPS 

For First Nations Juniors and Teens 


Camps 

Dates 

Ages 

Cost 

Teen Camp 

July 2-7 

Ages 13-16 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 1 

July 9-14 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 2 

July 16-21 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 3 

July 23-28 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 



Friday and Saturday 
Evenings: 

1. Addictions 

Rick and Linda Martin 

2. Family and Parenting 

3. Teens and Social 
Media 

Plus workshops 
for elders, families, 
youth and children 

Sunday morning 
special message: 

by Pastor Khing (India) 


Featured Singers 


Gospel Harmony 

Island Lake, MB 

John Glick Family 

Ohio ** ml 

Steve Stutzman Family 

Pennsylvania 

Plus Other Local 
Singing Groups 



Amos Esh: 

(807) 937-2333 or 
(807) 216-6779 or 
amos@nyp.ca 

Please no camping 
before July 30. 


aver* lske 


Classic Roots nominated for Music Award 


Stephanie Wesley 

Special to Wawatay News 

It’s been over two years since 
electronic music producer Clas- 
sic Roots, aka Josh DePerry, 
made a big move from his 
hometown of Thunder Bay to 
Toronto in order to further pur- 
sue his dream of making music. 
In June, his album Hack The 
Planet was nominated for Best 
Pop CD for the 2015 Indigenous 
Music Awards (formerly known 
as the Aboriginal People’s 
Choice Music Awards). 

With his EP Addiction under 
his belt, DePerry, a member of 
Long Lake #58, was ready to 
make his mark on the music 
scene and continue to build a 
positive name for his self upon 
moving to Toronto. Since his 
departure, DePerry has worked 
on and released Hack the 
Planet, a 12-track album that 
features up-and-coming Thun- 
der Bay-born artists Natasha 
Fisher (also a member of Long 
Lake #58) and Sam Louis, as 
well as Brazilian rapper Samu- 
kera LB, and The Outerspacerz. 

The music video for his first 
single “It’s You,” which features 


Fisher, was directed and filmed 
by Spun Creative in Thunder 
Bay in the fall of 2014, and has 
accumulated over 15K views on 
Vimeo since it’s release earlier 
this year. 

Unlike his videos “Scream” 
and “Psycho,” previously 
released tracks which both had 
a party-scene theme to them, 
“It’s You” features soulful lyrics 
written and sung by Fisher, and 
tells the tale of a love lost. In the 
video, the protagonist (played 
by DePerry) overcomes his loss 
by embracing his culture and 
music. 

DePerry stays connected to 
his culture through his role as 
a fancy dancer, and also takes 
part in various events with 
Kaha:wi Dance Theater in 
Toronto, most notably through 
powwow bootcamps that the 
group hosts often. He contin- 
ues to live a sober and healthy 
lifestyle, and draws inspira- 
tion from the city he now calls 
home. 

In a post on Facebook, 
DePerry explained that his 
move to Toronto “really opened 
his eyes” and helped him grow 
as an artist. 


“The past couple of years, 
moving to Toronto really 
opened my eyes to a new sound 
I never heard of. It sure gave me 
more confidence and ideas,” he 
wrote. “I appreciate the wake 
up call and I’m glad to be open- 
minded with all genres of elec- 
tronica.” 

DePerry is pleased with 
his nomination at this year’s 
Indigenous Music Awards and 
is looking forward to what the 
future will bring him as he con- 
tinues on with his music. 

“I’m really happy that every- 
thing’s becoming more straight- 
forward and slowly building up 
as I keep moving forward with 
my music and my career as a 
DJ,” DePerry said. “Things are 
starting to work out, and I’m 
really happy I was nominated.” 

Online public voting is now 
open until July 24 at Indigeous- 
MusicAwards.ca. 

Classic Roots is a nominee in 
the category Best Pop CD. 

The Indigenous Music 
Awards takes place September 
9-13 in Winnipeg MB, and with 
the award show to be aired on 
APTN. 



photo submitted by Classic Roots 




TAX WITH 
STATUS CARD 


FORMER EMPLOYER PENSION PLANS 

LOCKED IN RETIRMENT ACCOUNTS 

(LIRA) 



CANADIAN FINANCIAL SOLUTIONS INC. 


FUNDS WILL BE DEPOSITED 
DIRECTLY INTO YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT 

*BC Registered funds do not qualify. Not available in QC. 


CALL MARK Toll Free: 1(888) 451-6133 
WWW.GETYOURMONEYNOW.CA 
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More First Nations involvement 
asked for at APEX meeting 


4C 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Matawa First Nations CEO 
David Paul Achneepineskum 
called for First Nations involve- 
ment in Ring of Fire min- 
ing developments during the 
Thunder Bay Chamber of Com- 
merce’s APEX Aboriginal Part- 
nership Exchange. 

“Our population is about 
10,000 and a large percentage 
are young people,” Achneep- 
ineskum says, estimating youth 
up to 30 years old make up 
about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. “So that makes for a large 
population that will be coming 
out or is already out there look- 
ing for jobs. Potentially, there 
are a lot of opportunities for our 
First Nations mainly in the eco- 
nomic development area.” 

Achneepineskum says many 
of the Matawa communities 
have not seen economic devel- 
opment projects in their terri- 
tory. 

“So when any mining com- 
pany comes to our territory to 
talk about wanting to open up a 
(new) mine — ‘here is how we 
are going to do it, here is what 
your benefits are going to be, 
we want you to come on side 
and work with us’ — our chiefs 
have said hold on here,” Ach- 
neepineskum says. “You cannot 
just come to our territory and 
give us what you want to do.” 

Achneepineskum says the 
Matawa chiefs and councils 
have protocols in place to deal 
with how mining companies are 
going to engage their communi- 
ties. 

“These protocols usually 
entail that our people, our First 
Nations have to be involved,” 
Achneepineskum says. “Our 
people have to know exactly 
how that (development) is 
going to impact them in terms 
of their livelihood, social 
aspects and also how are they 
are going to be involved in 
terms of business and economic 
opportunities.” 

Achneepineskum says Mata- 
wa’s goal is to have full employ- 
ment in the communities, full 
opportunities for community 
members who want to start 
businesses and full opportuni- 
ties for people who need hous- 
ing. 

“Anybody who needs hous- 
ing, you can have it,” Achneep- 
ineskum says. “We want to have 
clean water, we want to have 
community facilities that will 
accommodate our social, recre- 
ational and health (needs) for 
our people.” 

Achneepineskum says the 
goals are not an unrealistic 
dream — they can be achieved 
over time. 

“We don’t expect it to hap- 
pen immediately — it’s some- 
thing we have to work hard at,” 
Achneepineskum says. “We 
want to emphasize our rights to 
what we believe our ancestors 
committed to when Treaty 9 
was signed in 1905-1906. Our 
people understood that sharing 
agreement, to share the land, 
to share the opportunities. In 
return we had some initial ben- 
efits, such as health, and also 
what we hold sacred — the 
right to hunt and gather as free 
as we want on our land.” 

Achneepineskum says the 
Matawa communities also want 
to have the lands protected. 

“I believe we need to be there 
as equals, equals as people of 
the land, and equals for what 
every Canadian expects from 
any development,” Achneep- 
ineskum says. “Certainly, for 
ourselves, we are willing to sit 


down and negotiate an agree- 
ment that will see benefits for 
our people.” 

Achneepineskum says com- 
panies have to communicate 
directly with the communi- 
ties on development plans, not 
Matawa or Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation. 

“You are going to have to go 
and make a commitment, to 
take time to listen to the people 
that actually live in our lands,” 
Achneepineskum says. “Listen 
to them, listen to their con- 
cerns. Once you build that rela- 
tionship, I can tell you a lot of 
positive things are going to hap- 
pen. That is where decisions are 
made. The people in our com- 
munity, they are the ones who 
will have the final say.” 


/ 


f 


Achneepineskum says the 
Matawa community members 
are not going to leave their tra- 
ditional territories. 

“We’ve been living on that 
land for thousands of years,” 
Achneepineskum says. “And 
we are going to continue to 
live there for another hundred 
of thousands of years. And we 
want to benefit the same as 
anybody from any develop- 
ment.” 

Held in partnership with 
Nishnawbe Aski Development 
Fund, the gathering included 
panel discussions on Establish- 
ing the Economic Landscape for 
Northwestern Ontario; Digging 
Deeper: Understanding the 
Cultural, Social, and Economic 
Impacts of First Nations Busi- 


ness; Aboriginal Solutions to 
the Workforce, Education, and 
Training Needs of the Future; 
“The Business” of Aboriginal 
Business: Finance, Legal, and 
Accounting Considerations; and 
Emerging Leaders. 

Chief Clarence Louie, 
Osoyoos Indian Band, deliv- 
ered the morning keynote 
address on A Pathway to Pros- 
perity. Other speakers included 
Lakehead University’s Cynthia 
Wesley-Esquimaux, Nishnawbe 
Aski Development Fund’s Brian 
Davey, Pic River’s Byron LeClair 
and Thunder Bay Community 
Economic Development Com- 
mission’s Doug Murray. 


Matawa First Nations CEO David Paul Achneepineskum called for 
First Nations involvement in Ring of Fire mining developments at the 
Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce’s APEX meeting. 
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1 50 Brousseau Avenue 
Unit B (Back Entrance) 
Timmins, Ontario P4N 5Y4 
Phone: (705) 267-7911 

Fax: (705) 267-4988 

Email: info@occc.ca 

www.occc.ca 


OFFICIAL ELECTION NOTICE 


As per the NAN Electoral Officer, notice is hereby given regarding the NAN 2015 Election: 


NAN ELECTION LOCATION & DATE 

Wednesday August 12, 2015 - Aroland First Nation 

DEADLINE FOR CANDIDATE NOMINATIONS 

Deadline for candidate nominations to be submitted to the 
NAN Electoral Officer by: (30 Days before Election) 

MONDAY JULY 13, 2015 11:59 P.M. EST 

OFFICIAL CAMPAIGN PERIOD 

TUESDAY JULY 14 TO WEDNESDAY AUGUST 12, 2015 

Information related to candidates, nominations, verification 
and official candidate list to be issued as per the NAN Election 
Code the following is required for all candidates. 

CANDIDATES 

(1) Each Candidate must be: 

a) A status Indian 

b) A member of a recognized NAN First Nation 

c) 18 years of age at the time of the election 

(2) Each candidate must have a Nominator/Mover and a 
Seconder before his or her name can stand for election. 

(3) Each candidate must verify, in writing, with the Electoral 
Officer that he or she is eligible and willing to run for 
office. This written verification must be received by the 
Electoral Officer 30 days before the Election Day. 

NOMINATIONS 

All nominations for Grand Chief and Deputy Grand Chiefs 
must meet the following criteria: 

(1) Shall be supported by and signed by two (2) NAN Chiefs 

(1 - nominator/mover and 1 seconder) 

(2) Shall be in writing and received by the Electoral Officer by 
facsimile, courier, mail or by personal delivery 


(3) Shall be received by the Electoral Officer by 11:59 P.M. EST, 
thirty days before the election day 

A Chief may nominate or second one candidate for Grand 
Chief and up to three candidates for Deputy Grand Chief. 

VERIFICATION OF NOMINATIONS 

(1) All nominations shall be verified with respect to the 
eligibility of the candidates and their willingness to stand 
for office. All nominations must be verified with the 
mover and seconder. 

(2) Once a nomination is moved and seconded and verified, 
the mover and seconder do not need to be in attendance at 
the time of voting. 

(3) The Electoral Officer shall time and date stamp all 
nominations when they are received. 

PROCEDURE 

A list of the candidates for Grand Chief and for Deputy Grand 
Chiefs shall be circulated by facsimile and mail to all NAN 
First Nations and Tribal Councils within seven days after the 
closing date for nominations, which is 30 days before the date 
of the election. 

www.nanelection.ca 

Upon circulation of the candidate list, all candidates are 
welcome to submit their campaign information to be posted 
on www. nanelection.ca. Please contact Charlene Hamilton 
at (807) 625-4979, toll-free 1-800-465-9952, or e-mail 

chamilton@nan.on.ca 

ELECTORAL OFFICER 

Mr. Larry Amos 

361 Magnus Avenue 
Winnipeg, MB R2W 2B9 

Telephone: 1-204-330-3654 

Fax: 1-204-775-0846 

Email: Larry.amos@hotmail.com 
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2015 NAN Games teaches life, leadership skills 






T ‘N’ FRIENDLY AUTO FINANCE 
VOUB PB^sotveo ' 

‘GOOD CREDIT 

J - -sas Ha- * NO CREDIT 

" ~ m ‘BAD CREDIT 

‘BANKRUPTCY 

aasfiBB^3i^£Ji B ‘divorce 


We ’ve helped thousands of 
families rebuild their credit, 
achieve goals and get the 
right vehicle at the right price. 


CALL THE CREDIT 
CAR PROFESSIONALS 
ART OR DONNA AT 

204-293-2950 
or TOLL FREE at 
1 -866-509-0889 


Free Delivery 
to your door! 


Give us a try - You will 
Love our service! 


We now offer 

First Time Buyers Program 


Richard Spence 

Special to Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
youth from different parts of 
the province attended the 2015 
NAN summer games in Tim- 
mins. North, south, east and 
west came together to learn the 
basics of Olympic sports and 
have fun, meet new friends and 
learn skills that will resonate 
deep for the rest of their lives. 

The event took place July 
9-12. The youth arrived via 
chartered planes, and buses, 
most of which were graciously 
provided by their respective 
First Nation communities. 

The communities that 
attended included Fort Albany, 
Ginoogaming, Wahgoshig, 
Attawapiskat, Aroland, Sandy 
Lake, Mattagami, and North 
Spirit Lake, including Tim- 
mins locals that registered at 
the meet and greet held in con- 
junction with culture day at the 
Friendship Center in Timmins. 


The sports included were 
kayaking, 3-on-3 basketball and 
track and field. The youth were 
given a chance to learn the 
fundamentals and proceeded 
to have friendly competition. 
The hope is to provide the 
youth with fundamentals for 
the future NAIG games being 
hosted in Toronto. 

Grand Chief Harvey Yesno 
said, “First of all we got a lot of 
youth, we got a young popula- 
tion, but we also have lots of 
challenges, we’ve had a lot of 
youth suicide, family dysfunc- 
tion, we got a high school drop 
out rate. So part of our strategy 
here working with the youth, 
not only youth but education as 
well, we try to combine those 
two, because I think education 
has a lot to offer youth as well. 
We’re providing a venue here to 
stimulate interaction between 
communities, some of these 
young people probably never 
had a chance be in another 
community, or course they’ve 


visited communities nearby, but 
most of these youth likely never 
had a chance to visit Sachigo 
or Sandy Lake. We’re trying to 
instill positive values, interac- 
tion, and teamwork, learn new 
skills, and make new friends. 
We got communities here from 
road access communities to 
remote communities, we got 
one group here from North 
Spirit Lake which is quite a bit 
west of our territory here.” 

The purpose of the NAN 
games is to promote healthy 
active living, emphasize the 
importance of education and 
the many opportunities it will 
provide. It also teaches the 
youth leadership skills they can 
carry with them to help them 
succeed in their future ventures. 

For more information and a 
list of this years winners, visit: 

http://www.nan.on.ca/ 

article/2015-nan-games- 

results-2117.asp. 



photos provided by Nishnawbe Aski Nation 

The 2015 NAN Games were held in Timmins July 9-12. Events included 3-on-3 basketball, track and field 
and kayaking. 



LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 

INSPIRING 


ABORIGINAL SCHOLARS 


Welcoming you to experience our: 


• Indigenous Learning Degree Program 

• University Prep Access Program 

• Native Nurses Entry Program 


• Native Teacher Education Program 

• Native Language Instructors Program 

• Honours Bachelor of Education (Aboriginal) P/J 


aboriginalinitiatives.lakeheadu.ca 

1-807-766-7219 OO 




SEPT 9-13 

46 Films From Northwestern 
Ontario And Around The World 

T*| A DAV CT ABOVE THE HOITO 
W I H DM ¥ Ol THUNDER BAY, ON 

$9C FESTIVAL $ Q PER SESSION /=» 

^ W PASS (OR PAY WHAT YOU CAN) 


Ontario 

Trillium 


Fondation 
Trillium 
de (’Ontario 



Canada Council Conseil des arts 
for the Arts du Canada 




ONTARIO ARTS COUNCIL 
CONSEIL DES ARTS DE L'ONTARIO 



Thunderfsay Canada 


BAYSTREETFILMFESTIVAL.CA 







Alvin Fiddler elected as NAN Grand Chief 



Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler was elected with 30 votes in the first round of elections at the XXXIV Keewaywin Conference, held Aug. 
11-13 in Aroland. Deputy Grand Chiefs Anna Betty Achneepineskum, Derek Fox and Terry Waboose were also elected. 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation has com- 
pletely renewed its executive leader- 
ship, with a new grand chief and three 
new deputy grand chiefs. 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler was 
elected with 30 votes in the first round 
of elections at the XXXIV Keewaywin 
Conference, held Aug. 11-13 in Aro- 
land. Deputy Grand Chiefs Anna Betty 
Achneepineskum, Derek Fox and Terry 
Waboose were also elected. The deputy 
grand chiefs did not have their portfo- 
lios assigned as of press time. 

Fiddler, previously a deputy grand 
chief, plans to work more closely with 
community leaders to address infra- 
structure, housing, drinking water, 
education, health care, policing and 
social needs during his three-year term 
as grand chief. 

“(I’m looking) to realign NAN to 
be able to respond to assist in those 
areas,” Fiddler says. “(The commu- 
nity leaders) feel there is a disconnect 
between themselves at the community 
level and NAN. So that is one of the 
first tasks for the executive to look at 
and address.” 

Fiddler also wants to keep regional 
and national issues on the agenda. 

“In Ontario there is lots going on 
with resources development or poten- 
tial development in many of our areas,” 
Fiddler says. “Nationally, with the 
upcoming federal election, we need to 
look at potential impacts or potential 
issues that will arise from that.” 

Fiddler has already attended meet- 


ings in Chapleau and Toronto with two 
of the new deputy grand chiefs within 
the first five days of being elected. 

Achneepineskum is looking to focus 
her efforts on the health of families. 

“I have great compassion for our 
family units,” Achneepineskum says. 
“We need to focus more on our fami- 


lies, our youth, our children because 
I see within our communities there is 
still that low quality of life for many 
of our children, whether it is relating 
to health, child welfare, education or 
employment.” 

Achneepineskum also wants to 
address the many shortcomings she 


has seen lacking in the communities. 

“I have worked with NAN for many 
years, so I am quite aware of the 
resources that are available here,” Ach- 
neepineskum says. “I am looking for- 
ward to working with them as a team 
for the betterment of our communi- 
ties.” 


Fox is looking to focus his efforts on 
the three pillars of education — edu- 
cation for First Nations people from 
kindergarten to postsecondary, educa- 
tion on the land and education for the 
public about who First Nations people 
are — which was the vision he ran on 
during the election. 

“I always talk about education on 
the land, ensuring our people walk a 
balanced life, ensuring that they hunt 
and fish and trap and learn their lan- 
guages,” Fox says. “And there is a duty 
upon leadership to educate the pub- 
lic about who we are and the history 
of residential schools and the treaties. 
That is important because it builds 
relationships within cities like Thunder 
Bay. It is crucial to build relationships 
between First Nations and non-First 
Nations.” 

Waboose is looking to focus his 
efforts on the communities first — to 
ensure schools, education, child wel- 
fare, youth and Elders are looked after. 

“We’re facing a new age where we 
need to involve a lot of our people now 
in terms of what NAN does and what 
NAN should be,” Waboose says. “NAN 
is very diverse, but the one strong mes- 
sage I want to share with (Wawatay’s) 
readers is that we have commonalities, 
we have a shared treaty together. We 
may have different languages, we may 
be very diverse, but we have our land, 
we have our water, our air and that is 
what we should keep protecting.” 

Waboose also wants to make sure 
Wawatay Native Communications 
Society is supported, just like any other 
organization. 
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Politics 


Rock the Vote encourages First Nations to cast ballots 



Photo submitted by Tania Cameron 

Tania Cameron held a Rock the Vote event in Waushushk Onigum with the aim to assist people to find out if they are registered voters. 


Stephanie Wesley 

Special to Wawatay News 

Ochiichagwe’Babigo’Ining’s 
Tania Cameron hopes to 
encourage First Nations people 
to become registered with Elec- 
tions Canada early to be eligible 
vote in this upcoming federal 
election with her Rock the Vote 
campaign. 

In June, Cameron held a 
Rock the Vote event in Waush- 
ushk Onigum with the aim to 
assist people to find out if they 
are registered voters, and if not 
then to help them become reg- 
istered voters in order to partici- 
pate in the upcoming election. 
Cameron had concerns with 
certain requirements a person 
had to meet in order to become 
a registered voter and decided 
to learn more about the elec- 
tions act. 

“Eve always been involved 
politically, and politically 
aware, and I think where my 
concerns started about registra- 
tion was when the Harper gov- 
ernment in-acted the “unfair 
elections act” and it made it a 
lot more difficult for the aver- 
age citizen to get out and vote, 
and more tough for our First 
Nations people, particularly in 
the northern, remote commu- 
nities, for them to get out and 
vote,” Cameron said. “I didn’t 
see that as fair, so I started to 
research the act and looking at 
what Elections Canada had.” 

Cameron said she began 
researching the act in order to 
understand it, and to be able 
to take that information and 
explain it in a way that every- 
one could understand. She 
created a toolkit with infor- 
mation on becoming a voter, 
which includes facts from the 
Assembly of First Nations on 
which federal ridings in Can- 
ada that the First Nations vote 
can potentially influence the 
upcoming election, Power Point 
presentations on voting, and 
registration forms. 


“I did my best to create the 
toolkit to help people get reg- 
istered to vote,” Cameron said. 
The toolkit is available to the 
public in a Dropbox file, and 
can also be requested from 
Cameron herself. The pack- 
age can also be found on the 
Rock the Vote - Kenora Riding 
Facebook group that Cameron 
started. 

“I started (Rock the Vote) 
on my own, and left it with the 
Kenora riding because that’s 
where I live,” she said. “I started 
the Facebook group and put up 
the information that I was able 
to gather, and people started 
linking up with me and sent 
Facebook requests, people from 
other initiatives like in Sas- 
katchewan.” 

Cameron connected with 
other groups across Canada 
who shared the same mis- 
sion of spreading awareness 
of the election and rallying 
First Nations to vote, and they 


exchanged information, includ- 
ing the Power Point presenta- 
tion that she had created. 

“I was asked by different peo- 
ple if they could use my Power 
Point. I have two, one that is 
specific to Kenora and one that 
is a general presentation,” she 
said. 

Cameron said that her rea- 
sons behind creating Rock the 
Vote was because she does 
not believe that the Conserva- 
tive Party of Canada has First 
Nations issues at heart. 

“All the legislations that they 
passed don’t actually do any 
good for our First Nations peo- 
ple,” Cameron said. “And with 
the upcoming elections, we 
need to get rid of this Conserva- 
tive government. If the Conser- 
vatives are going to put hoops 
in front of us to try and block 
or act as a barrier to prevent 
our people from voting, then I 
am going to do my best to help 
our people maneuver their way 


through this election in order to 
get their vote in.” 

Cameron said that she thinks 
of the Fair Elections Act as 
“voter suppression.” 

“I think the “unfair elec- 
tions act” is voter suppression. 
It targets First Nations people, 
our vulnerable, our seniors, our 
homeless people in urban cen- 
ters, it’s just not fair at all,” she 
said. 

The Fair Elections Act elimi- 
nated two key ways of voting, 
the first being vouching and the 
second the use of Voter’s Iden- 
tification Cards. New require- 
ments include the need for two 
pieces of approved ID, some- 
thing Cameron thinks will be 
difficult for some of those who 
live in First Nations communi- 
ties. 

“That’s my whole thing, is 
some people, even if it’s just the 
average citizen, are going to get 
a rude awakening when they 
go with their voter ID and find 


out they go back out to get their 
driver’s license or whatever 
they have. Some people are 
going to say “forget that, I tried 
to vote,” and they will leave and 
not go back to vote,” Cameron 
said. “Our First Nations may 
not have a single piece of ID, it 
may be a lot more difficult to 
find the two pieces they need to 
vote.” 

Cameron hopes to encour- 
age the chief and council and 
band management of those in 
the Kenora riding, a riding a 
lot of Nishnawbe Aski-Nation 
communities fall under, to help 
get their members registered 
to vote by doing registration 
drives, and supply a Confirma- 
tion of Residency letter that will 
serve as a piece of ID with Elec- 
tions Canada. 

“You will also need another 
thing with your name on it,” 
Cameron said. “It can be a debit 
card, a credit card with your 
name on it. Even a prescription 


bottle will serve as a second 
piece of ID.” 

Cameron hopes that people 
at the grassroots level will start 
to host their own ID clinics in 
their communities to ensure 
those who wish to vote have the 
right pieces of ID. 

“They can check online if 
they are registered, and they 
can get their ID’s photocopied 
and faxed to Elections Canada. 
That’s why I am hoping grass- 
roots people will step up to 
organized that info, download 
the toolkit I made up. I am even 
willing to speak on the phone 
on weekends and evenings to 
walk them through that tool- 
kit,” Cameron said. 

Theresa Oombash of Cat 
Lake has taken it upon herself 
to hold a registration drive as 
well in her community, which 
Cameron called “incredible” 
and hopes more people will do 
the same. Cameron explained 
that she hopes to be able to get 
the information translated as 
well in different languages for 
those whose first language is 
not English. 

She explained that there are 
38 First Nations in the Kenora 
riding, and that while Elections 
Canada and that if they worked 
together and voted that they 
could potentially elect the next 
MP. 

“I think if the First Nations 
decided, particularly in the 
Kenora riding, if they decided 
that they are going to get out 
and vote like right across the 
communities, I believe our 
communities can pick our next 
MR We have that much power 
in our vote,” she said. “But we 
gotta get registered. 

You can register at the poll- 
ing station the day of the elec- 
tion, but I would rather every- 
one start doing it now so that 
we know we are on the voter’s 
registration list.” 
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Politics 


Rock the Vote clinic held at Timmins Friendship Centre 


Richard Spence 

Special to Wawatay News 

Canada’s federal election 
is taking place on October 19, 
2015. Our rights and privileges 
as citizens of Canada and as 
First Nations that we have taken 
for granted must be used for the 
future of our extended family 
that is Canada. Are you ready to 
vote? 

Like many, I believed that 
voting was something that I 
felt wouldn’t make a difference. 
A single vote wouldn’t make 
a dent in the grand scheme 
of things. After doing some 
research and attending the First 
Nations Rock the Vote Voter I.D. 
Clinic, it became very clear how 
not voting, collectively, didn’t 
make a difference. 

The last federal election had 
a staggering 9.3 million people 
who didn’t vote. The conser- 
vatives won with 5.8 million 
votes, NDP trailed behind with 
4.5 million votes, followed by 
the Liberals with 2.8 million 
votes, and 1.6 million spread 
with the rest. 

The first step you can take is 
to find out if you are registered 
to vote by going online, www. 
elections. ca. You will need your 
drivers license or provincial ID 
card. If you do not have a piece 
of ID that contains your name, 
photo, and current address, you 
will need two pieces of ID: one 
with your name and one with 
your name and address. 

Included here are the ID 
needed with your name: health 
card, Canadian passport, birth 



certificate, SIN number card, 
Indian status card, old age secu- 
rity card, label on prescription 
container, credit card or debit 
card, student identity card, 
drivers license (may be used to 
prove your name if the address 
is outdated), and a provincial 
or territorial card (may also be 
used to prove your name id the 
address is outdated). 

Here are pieces you need 
with your name and address: 
utility bill (e.g. hydro; tele- 
phone, cable or satellite), bank 
statement or credit card state- 
ment, personal cheque or 


cheque stub, income tax assess- 
ment, vehicle ownership (regis- 
tration papers), insurance pol- 
icy, correspondence issued by 
a school, college or university, 
and a letter of confirmation of 
residence from a First Nations 
band. 

There are 49 communities 
within the NAN territories, we 
must encourage everyone to get 
out and vote. 

Not voting is a surrender of 
our rights as Canadians, many 
First Nations did not partici- 
pate in the last election. This 
led to detrimental impacts to 


First Nations people. Services, 
funding, and legislation directly 
impacting First Nations. We 
must use every avenue we can 
to elect leaders that recognize 
our treaties our and rights. If we 
can educate everyone about the 
power of voting through facts, 
we can bring change to Canada 
that’ll lead to a future where 
we can continue to live on our 
beautiful lands, and pass on 
the teachings that were nearly 
wiped out. We all have the 
power to bring change. 



photos submitted by the Timmins Native Friendship Centre 


A Rock The Vote voter ID clinic was held at the Timmins Native Friend- 
ship Centre on August u. 
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WAWATAY NEWS 

Northern Ontario’s First Nation Voice since 1974 

Political Cartoonist Contest 

Wawatay News is looking for a political cartoonist. 

Please submit your best political cartoons by 

September 1, 2015. 

The best cartoon will be published in the September issue of 
Wawatay, and will also win a brand new iPod Touch! 

The winner will also be asked to submit a new cartoon 
for each issue of Wawatay News. 

Send submissions to Chris Kornacki, Editor 

chrisk@wawatay.on.ca 
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Commentary 

Wabun Youth 
Gathering All 
About Hope 


Xavier Kataquapit 
www.underthenorthernsky.com 

ife for a young person 
today is a challenge. They 
live in such a fast paced 
world where much is expected 
of them. Back when I was a 
boy in my home First Nation 
of Attawapiskat I was outside 
most of the time playing with 
my friends or out on the land 
with my family. Today young 
people are spending too much 
time indoors and on all kinds of 
devices hooked up to the inter- 
net or used as stand alone gam- 
ing platforms. I understand why 
young people are so wrapped 
up in technology today because 
I am too. Most of us have 
become addicted to this stuff. 

This all rings true even more 
so for First Nation youth. When 
you consider even before all this 
technology and the sedentary 
lifestyle it causes, Native people 
right across the country were 
experiencing an epidemic with 
diabetes and related health 
problems like heart disease. 
With the advent of all this new 
technology, I know that too 
many of our First Nation youth 
are not getting the exercise they 
need. They are also not getting 
those connections to family and 
friends or Elders in a healthy, 
personal or social way. Most of 
their contact is through a digital 
device and social media. They 
talk to each other on Facebook, 
texting and all sorts of instant 
chat or media sharing services. 

Some of this is beneficial but 
most of it is actually danger- 
ous for the health of our young 
First Nation people. They need 
a lot of guidance in terms of 
how to benefit from technol- 
ogy rather than get swept up 
by it and addicted to it. Big 
companies are making a lot of 
money on our naivety when it 
comes to these technologies. 
What is really needed is more 
grounded, closer to earth rela- 
tionships that also provide some 
education and a healthier way 
to communicate. 

Every year I attend the 
annual Wabun Youth Gather- 
ing held at the Elk Lake Eco 
Centre near Matachewan First 
Nation. I have had the privilege 
of watching young First Nation 
children join the gathering 
from the age of eight and then 
move up to a senior level that 
ends at age 18 and graduation. 
Many of the youth I have known 
over the years have benefited a 
lot from this gathering. Some 
have moved on in education, 
some are working in resource 
development and some sadly 
are having a difficult time. I 
know one thing for sure is that 
all of these youth realize there 
is a good path to follow for their 
lives. They may not be on that 
path all the time but they know 
where it is and they know what 


they have to do to have a good 
life. 

Every year Jean Lemieux 
of Wabun Health and now 
Faye Naveau, Regional Crisis 
Coordinator for Wabun and 
the event coordinator, design 
a time for the youth that gives 
them a pause in life, some fun 
and teachings on critical issues. 
These youth learn in workshops 
from experts, from Elders and 
from traditional and cultural 
teachers about issues like sui- 
cide, teen pregnancy, bullying, 
alcoholism and addictions, 
abuse and family violence. They 
do all this in a comfortable, wil- 
derness setting by the Montreal 
River where for many of them, 
their ancestors once used this 
waterway as a traditional high- 
way to move about the land. 

Over the years I have 
watched these Wabun youth 
forge friendships with one 
another as they come from 
different First Nations in north- 
eastern Ontario. I have seen 
them develop from very shy and 
inward girls and boys to more 
confident teens with an idea of 
how things work and what it 
takes to lead a healthy lifestyle. 

As is the case with most good 
things and especially the devel- 
opment and organization of big 
events like this, thanks must 
always be given to the Chiefs 
of Wabun and their Executive 
Director Shawn Batise for hav- 
ing the vision to support and 
encourage a precious gift like 
this gathering to their youth. 

If through this process a young 
Wabun individual learns in a 
very honest way how to deal 
with issues like teen pregnancy, 
alcohol and drug addictions, 
bullying and abuse, then I 
believe they have been given a 
very powerful gift. 

I grew up with nobody talk- 
ing about any of these issues 
to me, so I really appreciate 
seeing these kind of teachings 
and education provided to 
young First Nation people. It 
is amazing to think that more 
than a decade ago, a simple 
meeting between an Elder by 
the name of Thomas Saunders 
from Brunswick House First 
Nation and Wabun’s Health 
Director Jean Lemieux planted 
the seed for the Wabun Youth 
Gathering. It was Elder Saun- 
der’s vision and dream that 
people and especially the youth 
be provided with a gathering 
that would allow them to forge 
strong friendships and to gain 
the knowledge needed to live 
good lives. It always takes just 
a few special people to make 
great things happen. That gives 
me and I am sure many other 
people, hope. 

www.underthenorthernsky. 

com 



Lac Seul opens new Suboxone clinic 



Antoinette R. Ningewance/Special to Wawatay News 

Teresa Anderson, Community Member, Dean Ross, Kejick Bay Councillor, Simon Thompson, Suboxone Coordinator, Leroy Quoquat, 
Health Director, Isobel Gray, Community Member, and Maryann Amirault Support Worker. 


We Need To Be More Responsible In 
Harvesting Wildlife On The Land 


Xavier Kataquapit 

W e somehow still 

believe that there is a 
lot of wildlife on this 
planet. The facts show us that 
this is not the case at all. Still, 
all of us, including my people 
right across this country, tend 
to think that somehow it is our 
inherent right to harvest huge 
amounts of birds, animals and 
fish even though many of these 
creatures are thinning out in 
numbers. 

My dad once told me stories 
of flocks of geese and ducks 
up on the James Bay coast that 
were so huge that they blocked 
out the sun. That was 50 or 60 
years ago. Elders up the coast 
also have described to me huge 
herds of caribou on the land 
and many moose. Somehow 
we convinced ourselves that 
it would be that way forever 
and that we all had the right to 
harvest the animals and birds 
because we had always done 
that. It was part of our culture 
as First Nations people and also 
a cultural persuit of many non- 
Native people. 

When governments and their 
agencies put into place regula- 
tions concerning the harvesting 
of these creatures of the land 
everybody complained and 
many of us chose not to believe 


that a lot of the animals and 
birds were diminishing in num- 
bers. We just wanted things to 
be the same forever. 

According to the World 
Wildlife Fund experts claim 
that humans are causing a 
thousand times higher rate of 
extinction of species than once 
occurred naturally without the 
involvement of human beings. 
Even though we raise billions 
of domesticated creatures such 
as cattle, pigs and chickens we 
still want to head out on to the 
land and hunt. To do so in a 
respectful way with the aware- 
ness that the moose, caribou, 
polar bears and all of the big 
game and birds on this planet 
are dropping in numbers is still 
an acceptable idea. However, 
to think that any of us have the 
right to take as many creatures 
of the land as part of our har- 
vesting past is not acceptable. 

Today the world contains a 
billion sheep, a billion pigs, one 
and a half billion cattle and 25 
billion chickens. Combine that 
with the fact that there are 7 
billion people on the planet 
and that we have created huge 
tracks of land devoted to agri- 
culture, forestry harvesting 
and all kinds of other resource 
development projects, the result 
is that we are having a huge 
impact on all wild creatures on 


Earth. 

Recently the public all over 
the world was shocked when a 
dentist from the United States 
was part of a hunting group 
that lured Cecil the lion out of 
a protective park area so that 
this beautiful creature could be 
decapitated and shown off as 
a trophy. Trophy hunting still 
takes place in Africa and many 
parts of Asia because there are 
wealthy hunters willing to pay 
the price to take home a trophy. 
The hunts are rarely sporting 
events as the animals are more 
often than not merely set up 
to be shot. Even though we 
know that most of the big game 
animals of Africa and Asia are 
threatened species, this type of 
trophy hunting still exists today. 

Most of our planet’s large 
creatures became extinct soon 
after the coming of man. It is 
estimated that when humans 
first arrived in North America 
between 14 and 16 thousand 
years ago, 34 out of 47 types 
of large wild mammals went 
extinct. In South America with 
the arrival of humans that num- 
ber was estimated to be 50 out 
of 60 type of large mammals. 
Some of these included large 
cats, giant ground sloths, cam- 
els, horses, giant rodents and 
mammoths. In addition thou- 
sands of smaller species that 


relied on these larger animals 
also disappeared. 

If we want the future genera- 
tions to still be able to hunt or 
at the very least to see animals 
and birds in the wild we have 
to change our attitude towards 
harvesting these creatures. It 
could very well be that by the 
end of this century we will only 
be able to see these animals and 
birds in zoos or special parks 
dedicated to them. I undestand 
more than most the thrill of the 
hunt on the land. I have lived 
for long stretches on the land, 
traveled the waterways of the 
far north and hunted from the 
time I was a child. However, I 
also understand that as First 
Nation people we have a very 
fresh and special relationshiop 
with the animals and the land. 

A hundred years ago my people 
depended on the land and her 
creatures for survival and we 
were very aware of our respon- 
sibility to care for the land and 
respect and honour the lives 
of any creatures we harvested 
for food, clothing and tools. At 
this point, all of us must realize 
where we are in the history of 
this planet and that means we 
have to make better choices 
when it comes to understanding 
our role in the extinction of the 
creatures of our Mother Earth. 
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Politics 


Are you voting in the Federal election? 



Martin Tuesday 

Interpreter Meno Ya Win 
Health Centre. 

Big Grassy First Nations 

I am willing and will vote for 
whichever candidate will work 
to ensure that our treaties and 
treaty rights within these docu- 
ments and as understood by 
our ancestors and elders will 
be honoured, respected and 
upheld. 


Kelly Anderson 
Mentor 
Lac Seul 

Yes I will be voting, I havn’t 
made a decision yet as to who I 
will vote for but I hope it is the 
right decision 


Councillor Jennifer Constant 

“I’m pretty sure I’m voting 
NDP: since they seem to have a 
platform that falls most in line 
with First Nation issues” 

“I originally thought of voting 
Liberal but after the terrorism 
legislation and Mr. Trudeau’s 
support of it - it completely 
changed my mind” 


Ryan Hawkeye Hunter 

An aboriginal youth from 
Rainy River First Nations aka 
Manitou Rapids attends pow- 
wows as a traditional dancer. 
Ryan Hunter is interested in 
advocacy and is currently work- 
ing for the Provincial Advocate 
office for children and youth 
on a project called Feathers of 
Hope. 


Lucy Lawson 
Homemaker 
Osnaburgh First Nation 

I will be voting , I feel I 
should be part of yhe process. 


Feathers of Hope enables 
youth from across Ontario to 
raise their voice about issues 
that they see in their communi- 
ties. 

“I’m waiting for the action 
plans from each party. So 
far only one has released 
and it’s NDP I think. They 
promised 450$ mill for aborigi- 
nal affairs” 


Tom Chisel 
Traditional Healer 
Lac Seul First Nation 
Probably, hopefully my vote 
will influence the particular rid- 
ing I belong to get rid of the cur- 
rent conservative member for 
Kenora- Rainy River. 


Loretta Lawson. 

Homemaker 
Lac Seul First Nation 

I will be voting, I believe 
we all should vote to have our 
voices heard as well. 



First Nations Restoration Center 

NOTICE OF 
ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 

Tuesday September 8, 2015 at 7:00 p.m. 

Location: 313 Sanders Road West, Sioux Lookout, ON 

Call 737-2078 for more information 

www.firstnationsrestorationcenter.ca 

“Recovery - Restoration - Renewal” 




Sioux Lookout First Nations 
Health Authority 

Health Care in Partnership with First Nations 


NOTICE OF AGM 

Attention 

First Nations, Tribal Councils 
and Aboriginal Organizations 

Sioux Lookout First Nations Health Authority 
is holding its Annual General Meeting 
September 15-17, 2015 
in Lac Seul First Nation. 


For Chiefs from the First Nation communities 
in the Sioux Lookout area, registration forms 
have been faxed to your band office. 

If you haven’t received yours, please see our 
website for the AGM page and downloadable forms, 
or contact Christine Chisel, Executive Assistant 
at Christine.Chisel@slfnha.com or (807) 737-6102. 


www.SLFNHA.com 



Leadership of Nishnawbe Aski Nation, family, 
friends, supporters and to my home community 
of Muskrat Dam First Nation: 


I appreciate your ongoing support and the faith you 
have placed in my leadership. 

Together, we will work toward a healthy and 
prosperous Nation. 

Alvin Fiddler 

Grand Chief, Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
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Regional Chief Isadore Day plans to fulfill his four pillars mandate 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Regional Chief Isadore 
Day plans to fulfill his man- 
date of securing a future for 
First Nations youth after being 
elected on June 17 in Wau- 
zhushk Onigum. 

The former Serpent River 
chief wants to focus on the four 
pillars of: inherent rights and 


sovereignty; treaty rights and 
First Nations jurisdiction; qual- 
ity of life in First Nation com- 
munities; and sustainability in 
the next generation. 

“If we take care of these 
four pillars, it will certainly 
strengthen the future for our 
children,” Day says. “Just 
about everything we do as First 
Nation leaders talks about all 
four of those pillars.” 


Day says issues around the 
environment, the multi-gener- 
ational impacts of residential 
school and missing and mur- 
dered Indigenous women are of 
growing concern. 

“The issue of healing and 
responding to the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 
recommendations is a big part 
of the work that First Nation 
communities are expecting 


us to undertake,” Day says. 
“We attended the recent AFN 
(Assembly of First Nations) 
meeting in Montreal and we 
reiterated to all First Nations 
across the country that Ontario 
is going to continue to push the 
agenda on missing and mur- 
dered Indigenous women and 
that we are going to be calling 
for a national dialogue.” 

Day travelled to Wapekeka 


LEARN THE SIGNS OF STROKE 


FACE 


is it drooping? 


ARMS 


can you raise both? 


S PEECH 


is it slurred or jumbled? 


TIime 


to call 9-1-1 right away or your 
local emergency number. 


ACT [FAST BECAUSE THE 


QUICKER YOU ACT, THE MORE 
OF THE PERSON YOU SAVE. 

© Heart and Stroke Foundation of Canada, 2014 


HEART & 
STROKE 

FOUNDATION 


Generously supported by ^GOLDCORP 



Learn more at heartandstroke.ca/FAST 



for the community’s July 14 
graduation ceremonies. The 
community lost their school to 
fire a few months ago. 

“What Wapekeka First 
Nation is doing is they’re say- 
ing we are going to be relent- 
less about education,” Day says. 
“Education is a right, but it is 
also a gift that each one of our 
First Nation children deserve 
to have. I was honoured to par- 
ticipate in their graduation cer- 
emony.” 

Wapekeka’s community lead- 
ers maintained their educa- 
tion services after the fire and 
are calling on the federal gov- 
ernment to replace the school 
within two years. 

“This graduation signals a 
sign of hope for the children of 
the First Nation and is a clear 
demonstration of the strength 
of the resolve that parents, com- 
munity professionals and lead- 
ership have for their children,” 
Day says. 

Day has developed a North- 
ern Journal process to travel 
into the north and register the 
issues in the north over the first 
year of his mandate. 

“They are very distinct, they 
are pressing in a lot of ways and 
they are very different from 
southern Ontario,” Day says. 
“We need to ensure that all of 
the issues in the north are reg- 
istered properly and responded 
to in accordance to the needs 
and demands in the communi- 
ties.” 


Day plans to invite govern- 
ment ministers to travel with 
him to the northern commu- 
nities as part of the Northern 
Journal. 

“It’s only been a month in 
and I’ve got five commitments 
from five ministers,” Day says. 
“We are going to be travelling 
to different communities in 
the next little while and we are 
going to be talking to the lead- 
ership and we are going to be 
looking at the importance of 
establishing a tone of partner- 
ship. We need strategic partner- 
ships to help correct some of 
the (issues) in the north.” 

Day says the current focus is 
on provincial ministers due to 
a strong working relationship 
with Ontario. 

“If Ontario wants access to 
the north, they better get mov- 
ing as well and ensure that 
there is a willingness and some 
results in terms of the work- 
ing relationship that we need,” 
Day says. “We can’t have our 
people suffering in the north 
while developers come in and 
want the land. There’s got to be 
improvements, there’s got to be 
capacity developments, there’s 
got to be a new way forward 
for our people. In the north, 
our people are saying ‘Listen, if 
we are going to participate in a 
new Ontario economy, if things 
are going to get better for this 
province, they better get better 
for us as well.’” 


Jonathon Solomon 
elected Mushkegowuk 
Council Grand Chief 


Wawatay News 

Mushkegowuk Council held 
its election for Grand Chief and 
Deputy Grand Chief on Sat- 
urday, August 15, 2015. The 
Council of Chiefs and staff wel- 
come the newly elected Grand 
Chief, Jonathon Solomon and 
Deputy Grand Chief, Rebecca 
Friday. 

The election process of 
Mushkegowuk Council is 
unique in that all eligible com- 
munity members in each mem- 
ber First Nation are allowed to 
vote in this process. Mushkeg- 
owuk Council is comprised of 
seven First Nations; Attawapis- 
kat, Kashechewan, Fort Albany, 
Moose Cree, Taykwa Tagamou 
Nation, Chapleau Cree and Mis- 
sanabie Cree. 

Jonathon Solomon is the 
former Executive Director of 
Kashechewan First Nation, for- 
mer Chief of Kashechewan First 


Nation and formerly held the 
Deputy Grand Chief position 
of Mushkegowuk Council from 
2004 to 2006. 

Grand Chief Solomon said, 
“I am honoured and humbled 
by the calling and will work 
diligently in my capacity as the 
Grand Chief for the Mushkeg- 
owuk people. I would like to 
thank my mover, James A. Wes- 
ley and seconder, Jean C. Wes- 
ley. ” 

Mushkegowuk Council of 
Chiefs will be meeting next 
week as an introductory session 
with the newly elected Grand 
Chief and Deputy Grand Chief. 

Deputy Grand Chief Rebecca 
Friday comes from Kasheche- 
wan First Nation, and was 
employed as the Mental Health 
Counsellor and has also held 
the position of Deputy Chief of 
Kashechewan from 2004-2006. 
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Maggie Sofea honoured 
with this year's NAN 
Woman Award 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Nibinamik’s Maggie Sofea is 
honoured to be this year’s NAN 
Woman Award recipient at the 
2015 Keewaywin Awards in 
Aroland. 

“It was surreal to me because 
it recognizes me as a woman 
who advocates for people with 
First Nations, either elderly or 
middle-aged or youth,” Sofea 
says. “They built a ramp for me 
to get up on the stage, and that 
was awesome. Once I got my 
award, I gave them my docu- 
mentary (Ordinary Woman, 
Extraordinary Dreams) for 
the school there so they could 
watch and see the struggles 
that I have been through with 
my life with my accident and 
give them hope and strength to 
keep going.” 

Sofea was paralyzed when 
she was 11 years old during a 
diving accident at her home 
community. She had to leave 
her community to access medi- 
cal care and support in Thunder 
Bay. 

“My life has been very diffi- 
cult at times because it is hard 
for me to get around,” Sofea 
says. “Now I have had a lot of 
people helping me and that 
gives me a lot of happiness and 
strength. My strength (comes) 


from God that gives me the pur- 
pose to live.” 

Sofea says her Embrace Life 
speech this past spring gar- 
nered “a lot of praise” about her 
strength and struggles as a per- 
son with disabilities. 

“My future goal is to be a 
filmmaker, to be able to tell 
my story in my point of view,” 
Sofea says. “And (to make) a 
feature film that features my 
whole life story, from living on 
the reserve as child up to my 
accident and to here now.” 

Sofea usually attends the 
New Hope Fellowship in Thun- 
der Bay on most Sundays. 

“It brings me a lot of joy and 
happiness,” Sofea says. “Hear- 
ing their struggles and their 
praise and their strength gives 
me a lot of inspiration.” 

Sofea encourages youth to 
keep going with their lives. 

“We all have struggles, for 
example, I have had so many 
adversities in life,” Sofea says. 
“That could be a good example 
to give them the inspiration to 
live on.” 

Sofea says the loss of a cousin 
to suicide was a struggle for her. 

“At that time I sought help 
because I didn’t want to be at 
that place at that moment,” 
Sofea says. 

The other 2015 Keewaywin 
Awards recipients were Sam 


Achneepineskum, Marten Falls, 
for the NAN Elder Recognition 
Award; Ernest Beck, Moose 
Cree, for the Emile Nakogee 
Award for Outstanding Lead- 
ership; Chris Winnepetonga, 
Wunnumin Lake, for the NAN 
Youth Academic Award; Joey 
Kakegamic, North Spirit Lake, 
for the NAN Youth Leadership 
Award; Autumn Longpeter- 
Esquega, Long Lake #58, for 
the NAN Youth Cultural Award; 
Skyler Meshake, Lac Seul, for 
the NAN Youth Athletic Award; 
and Jeff Nelson, Wabigoon, 
for the NAN Staff Recognition 
Award. 

“On behalf of the 49 chiefs 
and councils of Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation, it is my honour to con- 
gratulate all of this year’s award 
recipients for their commitment 
to strengthening their commu- 
nities and improving the lives of 
the people of Nishnawbe Aski,” 
says Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler. 
“The dedication, leadership and 
compassion of these outstand- 
ing individuals has made a tre- 
mendous impact on the lives 
of our people and their accom- 
plishments are an inspiration to 
us all.” 

The recipients were hon- 
oured at a banquet during the 
XXXIV Keewaywin Conference, 
held August 11-13 in Aroland. 



Nisnnawbe aski jnci 

Nishnawbe Aski Nat too reprints the legliima 
socioeconomic and political aspirations u<f Its Fi 
Nation rr q|J levels of government to i 

local in Mrhiir establishing spirt 
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Nibinamik’s Maggie Sofea is honoured to be this year’s NAN Woman Award recipient at the 2015 Keeway- 
win Awards in Aroland. 


PICKLE LAKE HOTEL 



YOUR GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 


Pickle Lake is proud to offer a 
newly renovated hotel to their 
list of amenities 

Rooms Have: 

• New Beds And Linens 

• 32lnch Flat Screens 

• Free Wifi 

• Restaurant On Site 

• Sports Lounge Coming Soon 

• Conference Center 

• Located On The Lake 

• Beach Front 

• Free Shuttle To And From Airport 

See Us On Expedia.ca 
Contact Us On Facebook 


A CASUAL PLACE TO STAY. HAVE A CASUAL DAY! 

PICKLE LAKE HOTEL INC. | PICKLE LAKE ONTARIO | 807-928-2882 | 204-802-8111 (24 HR CHECK IN) 

EXPEDIA.CA 
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Oshki Musselwhite graduates of 2015 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

North Caribou Lake’s Chan- 
tal Chikane is looking to follow 
in her mother’s footsteps in 
the mining industry thanks to 
Oshki-Pimache-O-Win’s Aborig- 


inal Mining and Skilled Trades 
Entry Project (AMSTEP). 

“My mom was a truck driver 
— she worked underground,” 
says Chikane, one of 13 
AMSTEP graduates celebrated 
during a July 30 graduation 
ceremony at the Musselwhite 


Mine. “I got to see what she was 
driving.” 

Chikane is aiming for a diesel 
mechanic career in the future, 
noting she enjoyed fixing “a 
few things” in the underground 
diesel mechanic section of the 
mine. 


“I got as chance to grease, 
fill up the oil and drain the 
oil,” Chikane says. “And take a 
wheel end apart.” 

Although the mother of four 
says it was difficult to leave 
her children for the two-week 
AMSTEP sessions at the Mus- 


1 ' ,ri1 1 NlSHNAWBE aski 

Development FUND 

BUSINESS 
AWARDS 

The Longest Running 


OCTOBER 29 th , 2015 

VALHALLA INN, THUNDER BAY, ON 
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FOR TICKETS & SPONSORSHIP O PPORTUNITIES 
VISIT WWW.NADFEVENTSDRG 

Celebrating its 25th anniversary, the annual NADF Business Awards showcases the 
outstanding achievements of northern Ontario's growing Aboriginal business community 
and highlights their contributions to the growth and prosperity of our economy. 

We look forward to celebrating Aboriginal business with business, 
government and industry leaders. Join in the celebration! 



Presenting Spon sors 



WWW.NADF.ORG 


selwhite Mine, located about 
480 kilometres north of Thun- 
der Bay, she encourages other 
youth to pursue their education 
goals. 

“Go for it,” Chikane says. “It’s 
a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
and I believe you will learn on 
the way.” 

North Caribou Lake’s Randall 
Petawanick also left his four- 
month-old son and partner to 
attend the AMSTEP sessions. 

“It’s been a long journey 
being away from my family,” 
Petawanick says. “My son was a 
motivation for me to keep going 
because it is a very good job.” 

Petawanick wants to pursue 
a culinary career after working 
in the kitchen at Musselwhite. 

“I want to be a chef,” Petawa- 
nick says. 

The five-month AMSTEP pro- 
gram was provided by Oshki 
through a partnership with 
Cambrian College on a two- 
week on, two-week off basis 
at the mine site. Classes were 
held in the mine’s administra- 
tion area with some instruction 
in Cambrian College’s Mobile 
Trades Trailer. It was the first 
education program held on an 
active mine site. 

“It gave the students an 
opportunity to excel in the 
mining field,” says Bill Gascon, 
Musselwhite’s mine manager. 
“We actually provided a lot of 
instructors ... to do talks and 
teach the students about the 
program. (The students) did 
mine tours, underground tours, 
surface tours.” 

Gascon says the graduates 
“loved” the AMSTEP program. 

“Having them here on site is 
far more beneficial than having 
them in a city or town,” Gascon 


says. “They get to experience 
what work is going to be like; 
they get to mingle with work- 
ers and talk to workers who are 
here and are actually working.” 

The Musselwhite staff were 
pleased with the student’s per- 
fect safety record and 81 per 
cent graduation rate. 

“The supervisors and men- 
tors that worked with the stu- 
dents were very impressed in 
the way the youth listened and 
were willing to learn,” says 
Adele Faubert, Musselwhite’s 
manager of Aboriginal Affairs. 
“Everybody was safe; there 
were no injuries whatsoever.” 

In addition to Chikane and 
Petawanick, four other students 
from North Caribou Lake and 
seven from Wunnumin Lake 
graduated during the July 30 
celebration at the mine site. 

The North Caribou graduates 
were Theoren Chikane, Justin 
Williams, Kenny Quequish and 
Nile Jeremiah while the Wunn- 
umin Lake graduates were Ash- 
ley Keewasin-McKay, Joanna 
Bighead, John Childsforever, 
Kyle McKay, Josiah Waswa, 
Zedikiah Brisket and Lenny 
McKay. 

Rosie Mosquito, Oshki’s exec- 
utive director, encouraged the 
graduates and other youth to 
explore their future opportuni- 
ties. 

“There is lots you can do,” 
Mosquito says. “There are jobs 
here — that is why we have this 
project — think about some of 
the jobs that you may want here 
at this mine site.” 

Another AMSTEP program 
is scheduled for the middle of 
August with students from Cat 
Lake and Kingfisher Lake. 



Hepatitis C Support Service 


REFERRALS 

The Hepatitis C Case Coordinator is now accepting referrals for all First 
Nations people at risk of acquiring, living with or affected by the hepatitis C 
virus (HCV), who reside in the 33 communities served by SLFNHA. 

The Case Coordinator will provide: 

• Case management 

• Assistance in accessing HCV testing, care and treatment 

• Ongoing support 

• Coordination and collaboration with health care providers, community 
and treatment partners 

• Education to clients, communities and service providers 

Should you require referral forms or additional information on the Hepatitis 
C Support Service please contact 807-737-6190 or visit www.SLFNHA.com 
under Health Services Regional Wellness Response Program. 

Self-referrals also accepted. 


HEPATITIS C SUPPORT SERVICE 



Sioux Lookout 
First Nations 
Health Authority 
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Wasaya Airways celebrates the graduation of three First Nation pilots 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Wasaya Airways recently cel- 
ebrated three First Nation pilots 
who successfully completed the 
company’s Aiming High - The 
Sky’s the Limit Project. 

“I spent about a year on the 
ground and now I’m flying on 
the (Cessna C208B) Caravan as 
a first officer,” says Chris Win- 
nepetonga, a pilot from Wun- 
numin Lake. “Hopefully pretty 
soon I will be (flying) on the big 
Hawker (Siddeley 748) cargo/ 
fuel plane.” 

Winnepetonga joined 
Wasaya with his private and 
commercial licenses, IFR rat- 
ing and Multi-Engine rating. He 
was hired as an apprentice pilot 
in Pickle Lake, where he has 
been increasing his flight time 
to achieve his goal of becoming 
a pilot. He initially began his 
path towards an aviation career 
by enrolling in and completing 
a three-year aviation program 


through First Nations Techni- 
cal Institute in Tyendinaga 
Mohawk Territory after finish- 
ing high school in Sioux Look- 
out. 

“Immediately I got a job with 
Wasaya,” Winnepetonga says. “I 
know my route — I’ve done it so 
many times, but every time it is 
different.” 

Winnepetonga first got inter- 
ested in flying when his family 
used to fly up his grandfather’s 
trapline. 

“We used a float plane to get 
to our trapline,” Winnepetonga 
says. “I used to sit in the front 
seat at times — I was eight to 
13.” 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
says Wasaya’s investments in 
the three First Nation pilots will 
pay dividends in the future. 

“It will serve as an inspira- 
tion for other youth in our com- 
munities,” Fiddler says. “If they 
have the right supports, if the 
right opportunities are provided 
to them, they can be flying 


those planes that are landing in 
their communities today.” 

Darren Anderson, from 
Kasabonika Lake, and Thomas 
Nodin, from Whitesand, 
obtained their private and com- 
mercial licenses, IFR rating 
and Multi-Engine rating while 
enrolled in the Aiming High 
- The Sky’s the Limit Project. 
They have since been hired as 
apprentice pilots at Pickle Lake. 

Anderson is currently work- 
ing on the ground in Pickle Lake 
after completing the three-year 
aviation program at FNTI. 

“I’m doing ground work and 
crewing, which is going on a 
Hawker to every community to 
deliver food,” Anderson says. “I 
just have to keep at it and hope- 
fully fly soon.” 

Anderson first got interested 
in flying when his mother used 
to take him to the airport while 
conducting her post office 
duties. 

“One of the pilots showed 
me (the airplane cockpit) when 
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I was young,” Anderson says. 
“They inspired me to become a 
pilot.” 

Nodin is also working on 
the ground in Pickle Lake after 
completing Confederation Col- 
lege’s Aviation Flight Manage- 
ment program. 

“I just started working the 
ground in Pickle Lake for two 
weeks now,” Nodin says. “I have 
to wait for a seat to open up and 
apply for it. And then start fly- 
ing, within a year hopefully.” 

Nodin first got interested in 
flying because float planes were 
the only way in and out of his 
community. 

“So I got to fly in a float plane 
lots,” Nodin says. 

Nodin’s long-term goal is to 
fly with Wasaya out of Thunder 
Bay. 

“It is a pleasure to congratu- 
late these three young pilots 
and we are especially proud 
they will be flying with a First 
Nations airline that brings vital 
air service to our remote com- 


photos by Rick Garrick 

Three First Nation pilots — 
Thomas Nodin, Darren Anderson 
and Chris Winnepetonga — were 
celebrated by Wasaya Airways 
on July 10 for completing the 
company’s Aiming High - The 
Sky’s the Limit Project. 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler says 
Wasaya’s investments in the 
three First Nation pilots will pay 
dividends in the future. 


munities,” says Grand Chief 
Harvey Yesno. “We admire their 
determination for pursuing 
their dreams and their success 
is proof that with the right edu- 
cation First Nation youth can 
achieve their goals and succeed 
in anything they set their minds 
to. They are an example for all 
youth to aim for the skies and 
let their spirits soar.” 


The three apprentice pilots 
were presented with gradu- 
ation certificates by recently- 
appointed Wasaya president 
and CEO Michael Rodyniuk and 
Sandy Lake Chief Bart Meekis 
on July 10. 
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The newly renovated Pickle Lake Hotel 
is looking for an experienced chef to 
take control of their kitchen. 

Individual must be self-starter and able 
to work independently. Must be able to 
run all facets of a 40 seat lounge. 

Accommodations are provided. 

Salary will be based on abilities. 

Phone Don at 1-855-928-2882 or 
forward resume to 
casuals51@hotmail. com 
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photo by Kayla Barkman 


Ella Barkman and Dora Beardy 
teach Literacy Camp counselors 
Melissa Forcione and Savana 
Araya how to pluck geese at the 
Voice in the Wilderness Camp 
August 9, 2015. Visitors from 
Bearskin Lake, Muskrat Dam, 
Big Trout Lake, and Red Sucker 
Lake attended the event. The 
event was an opportunity for 
family and friends to share 
meals and socialize while enjoy- 
ing the great outdoors. 


photos by Stephanie Adams 

Members of the North Caribou Fire Department receive the Governor General of Canada’s Fire Services 
Expemplary Service Medal which honours 20 years of service. Presenting the the medals are Ontario 
Regional Chief Isadore Day and Weagamow Chief Dinah Kinate. 
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Wabun Tribal Council marks 25th anniversary in 2015 


Xavier Kataquapit 

Special to Wawatay News 

Wabun Tribal Council 
marked its 25th Anniversary in 
April 2015. From its creation 
by the Chiefs of Wabun, the 
Tribal Council has provided 
administrative and Health Care 
administration through a vari- 
ety of services which are guided 
by Wabun executive and staff. 
The Council has also employed 
many individual Wabun mem- 
bers who are community based. 

In recent years Wabun Tribal 
Council, again with the guid- 
ance of the Wabun Chiefs, has 
emerged as one of the most suc- 
cessful tribal councils in Canada 
in terms of developing resource 
development agreements with 
the private sector and govern- 
ments. Spurred on by court 
decisions and advancements 
in political and public will, 
Wabun’s executive and admin- 
istrative staff has developed 
an expertise and dedication to 
working with resource based 
corporations and governments. 
Their hard work has gone on to 
produce scores of Impact and 
Benefits Agreements (IBAs), 
Memorandums Of Understand- 
ing (MOUs) and Exploration 
Agreements (EAs) with posi- 
tive results. This has created 
a new era of prosperity and 
opportunity for Wabun First 
Nation members through train- 
ing, employment and business 
entrepreneurship opportunities. 

When Wabun Chiefs origi- 
nally decided to move on their 
vision of creating a strong 
centralized voice through 
the development of a Tribal 


Council, they did so in follow- 
ing a concept that grew out of 
the 1970s, 80s and 90s. These 
decades marked the creation of 
Aboriginal organizations such 
as the Assembly of First Nations 
(AFN), Nishnawbe-Aski Nation 
(NAN) and many others across 
Canada. 

The founding Chiefs of 
Wabun Tribal Council included: 
Lawrence Naveau, Mattagami 
FN; Clifford Diamond, Wah- 
goshig FN; Baptiste Memegoes, 
Chapleau Ojibwe FN; Joseph 
Saunders, Brunswick House FN 
and Barney Batise, Matache- 
wan FN. Beaverhouse FN and 
Flying Post FN joined the Tribal 
Council later. The founding 
members realized that a coor- 
dinated front with strength in 
numbers would be more effec- 
tive in dealing with govern- 
ments at the Federal and Pro- 
vincial levels, various organi- 
zations and the private sector. 
Prior to the creation of council, 
Wabun First Nations were lim- 
ited in their own capacity to 
deal with government agencies 
in terms of staff and expertise. 
In most cases the struggling 
First Nations were at the mercy 
of government bureaucrats and 
had difficulty in identifying and 
sourcing funding opportunities 
for development on many lev- 
els. 

Wabun Tribal Council was 
formed or incorporated in Octo- 
ber 1989 and started operations 
in Timmins in April 1990. The 
Council was formed under the 
Indian and Northern Affairs 
Canada (INAC) devolution 
policy to coordinate and deliver 
services devolved from INAC to 


First Nation communities at the 
local level. The main objectives 
of Wabun include: promotion 
of self-reliance, provision for its 
members! health, education, 
social and economic develop- 
ment needs and the enhance- 
ment of the unique cultures, 
traditions and language of its 
members. 

The Wabun Tribal Council is 
incorporated under the prov- 
ince of Ontariofs Business Cor- 
porations Act, as a non-share 
capital corporation (non-profit) 
and administers funds and per- 
forms services as contracted 
with various funding bodies, 
including Indian and North- 
ern Affairs Canada, Employ- 
ment and Immigration Canada, 
National Health and Welfare 
Canada, the Provincial Ministry 
of Health and others. 

The Wabun Tribal Council 
Health Services department 
is a shining example of how 
a Native organization has suc- 
cessfully taken over the admin- 
istration of what was once a 
federal government respon- 
sibility. Even better, Wabunfs 
Health Services department 
made history in December 
1993, as the first such organiza- 
tion in Ontario, to take control 
of health programming from 
the Medical Services Branch of 
Health Canada. The council’s 
Health Services department 
took a further step in 1996, 
when it assumed responsibil- 
ity for long term care program- 
ming in Wabun First Nation 
communities from the Ontario 
Ministry of Health. 

Also in 1996, the Council set 
up and financed a development 


organization without outside 
grants. The creation of a Devel- 
opment Corporation was put in 
place by the Wabun Board of 
Directors. This was done with 
the idea of developing a more 
independent and forward 
thinking concept dedicated to 
realizing profits from intelligent 
investments that would then be 
shared by Wabun First Nations. 

In 1998, Wabun purchased 
a commercial office building 
in Timmins, Ontario to house 
its staff in a more permanent 
location. The purchase was 
achieved through sound finan- 
cial management with no grant 
assistance. This move has 
provided a means of raising 
income as space in the building 
is rented out and at the same 
time Wabun Tribal Council and 
Wabun Health Services have 
a central location in a modern 
building complex. Instead of 
paying rent for space the devel- 
opment corporation benefits by 
rent paid by business tenants. 

The purchase and renovation 
of the building complex was the 
first big investment made by the 
Development Corporation. The 
benefits were far reaching and 
as a matter of fact the renova- 
tions were actually contracted 
out to local Wabun First Nation 
members. 

Today the development cor- 
poration profits though the 
rental of the space in it’s own 
building and through smart 
money market investments. 

As a means to administer its 
own employment and training 
programs, Wabun Tribal Coun- 
cil developed a new regional 
service called Wabun Training 


and Employment Services in 
2005. This created a more cost 
effective and efficient means to 
administer and control training 
and employment services for 
Wabun First Nations. 

In early 2009, Wabun Tribal 
Council assisted its First Nations 
in developing The New Rela- 
tionship Fund, an initiative 
that would create more capac- 
ity and support staff in each 
community to represent their 
respective First Nations in lands 
and resources issues. Wabun 
Tribal Council together with its 
member First Nations acquired 
this funding from the Ontario 
government to deal with the 
increasing demand of person- 
nel and expertise in current and 
future natural resource devel- 
opment projects and negotia- 
tions. 

Flying Post First Nation, 
formerly an independent First 
Nation in the NAN territory, 
joined the Wabun Tribal Coun- 
cil in 2007. At the time of the 
new union, Chief Murray Ray 
expressed hope that his First 
Nation would gain new benefits 
and opportunities by becoming 
part of Wabun Tribal Council. 

We are excited to become 
part of Wabun. I have been 
Chief of our community for 
many years and I have watched 
how this tribal council has 
developed and worked for 
their First Nations. The lead- 
ers of this council are good and 
knowledgeable people. Our 
community can only see great 
things for the future in join- 
ing Wabun Tribal Council, said 
Chief Ray. 

Wabun First Nations and its 


members have been enjoying 
the successes achieved under 
the direction of successive 
Wabun Chiefs. Since the cre- 
ation of Wabun Tribal Council, 
the organization’s executive 
has worked tirelessly in the 
development of the Technical 
Services and Economic Devel- 
opment department to improve 
the quality of life for its First 
Nation members. The result- 
ing infrastructure and business 
developments have produced 
modern First Nations with ser- 
vices and facilities that many 
Native communities in Canada 
do not have. Over the years, the 
Council has assisted in and sup- 
ported the creation of economic 
development opportunities, 
businesses, partnerships and 
training which have produced 
growth and prosperity in each 
of its member First Nations. In 
some cases this has actually 
meant an increase in on reserve 
membership. 



Wabun Tribal Council’s Executive 
Director, Shawn Batise 
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My experience with type 2 diabetes: and the nutrition that is saving me 


Sammie Hunter 

Special to Wawatay News 

Sometimes no news is good 
news and other times bad news 
can actually change a life for 
the better. About 10 years ago I 
never thought I would get dev- 
astating news from a doctor 
that would change everything 
in an instant and alter my per- 
ceptions on disease, nutrition 
and the way I live my life. 

It was a strange morning 
about a decade ago, my eye- 
sight being bad for years had 
suddenly become perfect vision 
upon waking up - there was no 
longer a need for spectacles. 
Calling the clinic about what 
seemed to be a miracle, I would 
instead be disappointed by the 
gut wrenching news that I was 
in fact a type 2 diabetic. My 


immediate thought was, ‘there 
is no way this is right.’ The doc- 
tor explained that my blood 
sugar level was 31, compared 
to a normal level of 4 to 7. But 
I was still confused by the diag- 
nosis. When did this happen? 
How long it had been that way? 

Soon after learning I had 
type 2 diabetes, I met with the 
fly-in doctor in my home com- 
munity of Peawanuck, Ontario. 
At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing I was prescribed medication 
as the solution, and I left with 
the hollow feeling of ‘here I go 
on the band wagon of medica- 
tion and bad health until I die.’ 
I believed I would end up like 
so many others on meds, eating 
pills like M&M’s. 

Not only was I diabetic, but 
also I was told my blood pres- 
sure was also terrible - so high 


that I may have a stroke in 
the next few years. I said, still 
confused, “But doctor, I run, 
bike, hike, do all that exercise 
stuff?” I have no idea how many 
times I laid there with the ECG 
machine and all kinds of wires 
plugged into my body, checking 
the condition of my heart. After 
meeting with doctors again and 
again over the years, my condi- 
tion only worsened. 

After four years of seeing 
different medical professionals 
and in an attempt to bring my 
blood pressure down, I saved 
money and eventually decided 
to see a sports medicine doc- 
tor. Feeling like my life was on 
the line, and in search of solu- 
tions, I dished out the money 
and made an appointment. 
After just a five-minute visit 
with the doctor, I left with the 


“quit salt” resolution, and it was 
the best advice yet and put me 
on the path to a healthier life- 
style. Those two words and four 
months later, my blood pres- 
sure leveled off from terrible to 
good. 

My blood sugar levels were 
still bad though. They were so 
bad, in fact, that my medica- 
tion was getting stronger, to the 
point where I now needed insu- 
lin injections. Even with advice 
from dieticians and specialists, 
my condition wasn’t getting bet- 
ter. 

I was unsure where the dis- 
ease and medication were tak- 
ing me, as things seemed to 
be getting worse and worse. 
Would I soon be one of those 
friends, siblings or cousins, who 
have lost limbs, gone blind, or 
died from diabetes complica- 


tions? 

That’s when I started ques- 
tioning the medical profession- 
als, the medication, and the 
dieticians. I’ve heard doctors 
say they prescribe medication 
because only 10 per cent of the 
patients with type 2 diabetes 
have the will power to change 
their lifestyle. Nutritionists gain 
knowledge from best-known 
medical practices, which all 
too often focus on the indus- 
try driven food guide (the four 
food groups) and do not often 
enough take into account a way 
of life, blood type or eating hab- 
its. 

After a few years of read- 
ing books, attending diabetes 
seminars/workshops, receiving 
professional help from dieti- 
cians and doctors, I came to the 
conclusion there was something 
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amiss. Why was my medication 
increased drastically from one 
pill to seven pills per day, and 
then to injections? 

I started measuring my sugar 
levels after each meal try- 
ing to figure out which meals 
were affecting me in the worst 
ways. My conclusion was that 
grain and pasta products were 
my body’s worst enemy - spa- 
ghetti, white bread, whole 
wheat bread, cereals. Sodas, 
concentrated juice, processed 
foods were also working against 
me, weakening my body’s sys- 
tem. There is a chemical called 
Alloxan in wheat products 
that can wreak havoc on the 
body’s insulin-producing cells. 
Even sugar alternatives such as 
aspartame (Splenda) had detri- 
mental effects on my health. 

I was no longer going to let 
the medication, diets and dis- 
ease run my health into the 
ground, and for the past few 
months I’ve been hunting and 
fishing, almost strictly eating 
wild meat. Instead of grabbing 
my wallet, I’d grab my gun, fish- 
net, or rod, and catch my food. 
If it flies, runs on four legs, or 
swims, it was my meal. I was 
beginning to live, hunt and eat 
just like my ancestors did. This 
is the only time the statement 
“I will die for you” honestly 
made sense to me. The best, 
most nutritious store for me is 
the hinterland, and could not 
be found inside the walls of the 
Northern. 

It did not take long for my 
sugar levels to drop. Soon medi- 
cation was weaned, and I was 
off insulin injections. Recently, 
a doctor told me that eventually 
I might be completely off pills 
too, if I keep up the ‘natural’ 
nutrition program I put myself 
on. Some of the most mean- 
ingful words I’ve heard from 
a doctor during this journey 
were during our latest meeting. 
She said, “Wow! I must rethink 
what I have learned after listen- 
ing to your story!” 

Her words brought me back 
to a time when I was strug- 
gling with my health. I can 
clearly recall a visit to Kings- 
ton years back; when two 
brothers with amputated toes 
were talking about how much 
insulin they were taking (140 
points). Meanwhile, the two of 
them were eating cookies and 
drinking milk like there was no 
tomorrow. These two believed 
in their medicine. I told them 
that’s not how it works. The 
medication will never heal or 
cure you. Over time, the medi- 
cation will actually dampen 
your body’s natural defenses 
into not responding and cause 
more deterioration. 

What you eat is what will 
heal you. Type 2 diabetes is 
not hereditary, it is environ- 
mental and environments can 
be changed. I don’t think the 
brothers listened to me, but I 
do think professionals should 
always have awareness and 
knowledge of a patient’s diet 
and lifestyle, especially those 
who have been hunter/gather- 
ers for generations, and take 
into consideration that knowl- 
edge of the patient before sim- 
ply prescribing medication. 

If I can change for the bet- 
ter, eat naturally, and avoid 
processed foods, salts, sugars, 
flour and pasta, so can others. 
The path I am on now is acces- 
sible to anyone who is willing to 
change his or her lifestyle to be 
a healthier person. Don’t wait 
until the doctor tells you devas- 
tating news. Make the positive 
changes in your life now. 






Kingfisher Lake celebrates 50th homecoming 



photo by Geoff Shields 

Alvin Fiddler Grand Chief of NAN, Margret Kenequanash Executive Director Shibogama, James Morris Chief Kingfisher Lake, 
Terry Waboose Deputy Grand Chief NAN, Derek Fox Deputy Grand Chief NAN, Stephen Sainnnawap, Former Deputy Chief King- 
fisher Lake gather in Kingfisher Lake First Nation to celebrate their 50th anniversary. See more photos from the celebrations of 
pages 10-11. 


Geoff Shields 

Special to Wawatay News 

The People of Kingfisher Lake 
First Nations and friends gathered 
at the original settlement of Big Bea- 
ver House on September 3rd to mark 
the anniversary of 50 years starting 
in 1965 of the time they moved from 
there to their present residential site. 

A warm day brought dozens of 
people ranging from elders to the very 
young by boat across the lake where 
a picnic atmosphere prevailed. Treaty 
Day had been organized by Chief 
James Mamakwa to coincide with the 
Anniversary and the handout of treaty 
payments ably handled by April Genno 
and Jennifer Mortensen from Aborigi- 
nal Affairs Northern Development 
Canada assisted by Joe and Dave from 
the RCMP. 

The official opening got off to an 
unofficial start when Elder Elijah Begg 
resident of King Fisher Lake but origi- 
nally from Big Trout Lake got on stage 
accompanied by his guitar to entertain 
onlookers with songs that included 
Amazing Grace, There Goes My Every- 
thing and North To Alaska he received 
polite applause and afterwards 
expressed his thoughts. “ It’s a good 
idea, it’s better for them to remember 
the community they left many years 
ago, rather than forgetting everything 
that they left. I guesse they had a rea- 
son to leave this old settlement, maybe 
because the trapline is different away 
from here and also fish were scarce 
here and that is why they left” he said. 

The official opening was made by 
Kingfisher Lake Chief James Mamakwa 
who welcomed everyone for coming, 
“ We have been looking forward to 
this event, I feel that it is a milestone 
for us , 50 years when we moved out 
of this settlement to start another 
settlement. So we are so excited to 
be back”. He continued. “ It is mainly 
a gathering for everyone to socialize 
and remember. A lot of people were 
not born here, so there are elders here 
that were born here and that is very 
important .It’s also important that we 
have this occasional event. The last 50 


years to remember how we have gone 
so far. There have been some high 
moments and low moments, one of the 
low moments, was losing our children, 
we lost maybe 20 young people so that 
was one of the darkest moments over 
there in our lives over there in King- 
fisher. These have been recorded we 
have gone this far and im sure our chil- 
dren will carry that for us as they jour- 
ney into they new lives , whatever they 
do” he concluded. 

Former Deputy Chief Stephen Sain- 
nawap was next on stage he brought 
with him some popcorn which he had 
bought in 1965 from the old Hudsons 
Bay Store and still had 50 years later 
.“I was born in the Kingfisher Lake area 
in 1960 And I am very happy that we 


have a special gathering at Big Beaver 
House. We moved from here in the 
Spring of 1965 to make a new settle- 
ment here at Kingfisher Lake. Three of 
the people at Big Beaver House moved 
to Wunnimin Lake in 1960 and then 
the few people who were left moved 
to Kingfisher Lake in 1965 . But hunt- 
ers and trappers often come back for 
awhile to the original site to hunt and 
fish” he said. 

Guest speakers that included Alvin 
Fiddler newly elected Grand Chief 
of NAN and Deputy Chiefs Terry 
Waboose and Derek Fox, Margret 
Kenequanash Executive Director of 
Shigogama also attended. 

Fiddler explained, “ that it is impor- 
tant for the children to know their his- 


tory and what they came from and also 
the fact that they need to know the 
importance of the Treaty and what it 
means to them. It is also important for 
the community to acknowledge and 
thank those who worked hard to build 
the NAN community at Kingfisher 
Lake. It is always great as Grand Chief 
to come to celebrations like this and 
learn more about our history.” 

Terry Waboose concurred, “I feel 
really honored and gratified to be here, 
it reinforces why I have chosen this to 
be what I want to do in in life that is to 
work for all the people of Anishinabe 
Aski and other First Nations. It also 
reminds me of the commonalities we 
have as NAN First Nations the impor- 
tance of the land, water , trees and ani- 


mals which our Creator has given us. 
He added , 

“It is also very gratifying to see 
many elders, men and women and 
young people here on the occasion of 
the 50th Anniverary of the homecom- 
ing to Big Beaver House. It is also good 
to see the people receiving their treaty 
annuity which keeps their honor and 
reminds the Crown of their treaty obli- 
gations to us. 

As the day went on a feast was pre- 
pared in which everyone partook 
in followed by many elders who got 
up on stage to tell stories of their life 
in the settlement. Some years back 
, fire had destroyed all the houses 
that remained. For identity purposes 
, stakes had been set where the vari- 
ous houses had once stood and many 
elders took advantage to wander 
around to search for the places they 
greet up in. 

As the afternoon came to a close 
presentations of paintings were made 
to the visiting dignitories after which 
Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler presented 
James Mamakwe on behalf of NAN a 
huge paddle which brought a round of 
applause from the crowd, followed by 
a Reverends Kitchikesik and Elizabeth 
Sainnnawap who sang a hymn to bless 
the day which concluded the event. 

Elder Henry McKay 61 originally 
from Wunnimin Lake but who has 
resided in Kingfisher Kake for 43 years 
summed up. 

“My Grandfather took me around 
this lake and we started talking about 
the homecoming in 2014 to have a 
50th Anniversary homecoming for the 
Big Beaver House old settlement and 
as of today, I am very happy to see it 
happening. It’s 50years ago since we 
saw the RCM police along with the 
Treaty Party and there are some other 
communities coming from Wunnimin, 
Kasabonika and KI ( Big Trout ) we are 
expecting to have a good gathering 
and hope everyone will have a safe trip 
home ” he said. 

The festivities continued through to 
Sunday when Chief James Mamakwe 
closed the proceedings with a prayer. 


Ojibwe language course to be offered in Thunder Bay 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Laughter and fun lessons 
filled the first class of the 
Ojibwe - Introduction to Con- 
versations course, held Sept. 10 
at the Oliver Road Community 
Centre in Thunder Bay. 

“I try to make it fun by doing 
some games, singing some 
songs and getting those adults 
to get motivated by playing 
just a simple game using the 
vowels,” says Joanne Men- 
dowegan, a native language 
teacher with the Thunder Bay 
Catholic District School Board 
(TBCDSB) who is originally 
from Ginoogaming. “After I 


teach them the vowels, then we 
will go into introduction. We 
did a piece of it tonight — boo- 
shoo nindizhinikaas, hello my 
name is.” 

Beatrice Twance-Hynes, a 
founding member of the Medi- 
cine Wheel Spirit Singers who 
is originally from Pic River, says 
the first class was “fun.” 

“I’m interested in speaking 
the language more,” Twance- 
Hynes says. “I have taken a few 
introductory courses before and 
I know the sounds. I’d like to 
speak more of it.” 

Mendowegan says the 
next class will focus on learn- 
ing basic vocabulary such as 
weather, counting, clothing, 


food, birds and animal terms. 

“Once they have learned 
how to spell it and pronounce 
it, then they will be able to rec- 
ognize the sounds, how to spell 
it and later on how to speak it,” 
Mendowegan says. “This course 
is going to be conversational. 
Right now I am just getting ... 
them to know the sounds and 
not to be tight and scared and 
ashamed or whatever they are 
feeling.” 

The classes are offered to 
parents and their children so 
they can interact with one 
another in Anishinabemowin. 
About 20 people learned the 
basics during the first class of 
the provincially-funded course, 


which was organized by Mishko 
Bimaadziwin Family Support 
Services. The organization pays 
for some extras, such as coffee, 
through its own fund-raising 
efforts. 

Mendowegan began her lan- 
guage career in 1988 by vol- 
unteering in a native language 
class in Longlac. She then stud- 
ied at Lakehead University’s 
four-year Native Language 
Instructors Program. 

“After that I became a full- 
time language teacher in Lon- 
glac at Our Lady of Fatima 
School,” Mendowegan says. 
“A few years later I moved to 
Thunder Bay (to be) a full-time 
native language teacher with 


the Thunder Bay Catholic Dis- 
trict School Board.” 

Since joining TBCDSB about 
20 years ago, Mendowegan has 
developed her own resources 
and materials for teaching 
native language classes. 

“My future goal is to write 
curriculum in the language,” 
Mendowegan says. “I want to 
develop curriculum for lan- 
guage with the surrounding 
communities in the Thunder 
Bay area.” 

In addition to Mendowegan’s 
lessons, the course uses Patricia 
Ningewance’s 400-page Ojibwe 
language textbook: Talking 
Gookom’s Language. 

The Ojibwe - Introduction to 


Conversations classes are held 
on Thursday evenings from 7-9 
p.m. at the Oliver Road Com- 
munity Centre until December. 
The location for classes in the 
New Year has yet to be deter- 
mined. 

Mendowegan previously 
delivered a basic Ojibwe course 
from January to March through 
Mishko Bimaadziwin Family 
Support Services. Another basic 
Ojibwe course may be offered 
this upcoming January if fund- 
ing is approved. 

“I just like passing on my her- 
itage to people that like to learn 
the language,” Mendowegan 
says. 
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Charlie Angus: WRN interview on new book Children of the Broken Treaty 


Richard Spence 

Special to Wawatay News 

Richard: Alright, so, we have 
Charlie Angus here with us, can 
you introduce yourself. 

Charlie: Good afternoon 
Wawatay listeners, its Charlie 
Angus. I’ve been your Member 
of Parliament, I’m a candidate 
for NDP, but today I’m here as 
a book author talking about my 
book, Children of the Broken 
Treaty. 

R.S: What inspired you to 
write the book? 

C.A: I was asked last spring 
to go to a school in Markham 
to talk about Shannen’s Dream 
and the amazing fight that the 
youth in James Bay led to get 
that school built. And I walked 
into a gymnasium of 600 stu- 
dents who were all excited to 
talk about this. Many of them 
were brand new immigrants 
to Canada, little Muslim girls, 
from Syria, and Ethiopia. And 
their hero, their role model 
was Shannen Koostachin. And I 
thought that’s a really powerful 
image of all these young peo- 
ple so far from our region who 
looked to the young woman 
from James Bay who fought 
for equal rights and they see a 
hero. So started to do research, 
and I was going to tell the story 
of the campaign but then I 
began to look back in the docu- 
ments, I had thousands of pages 
of government documents that 
I’ve uncovered. And I find that 
this fight for education, it goes 
back to the signing of the treaty, 
Fort Albany, and Moose Fac- 
tory, 1905, 1906, And the fail- 
ure of the government to live 
up to that obligation when they 
signed the treaty. That’s the 
beginning of this struggle, and 
so I tried to lay it out for read- 
ers who might not know the his- 
tory. 

R.S: How long have you 
worked on this book, what kind 
of research did you do? 


C.A: As I said, ever since 
the Attawapiskat School fight 
2008, before that Kashachewan 
water crisis people remember. 
I’ve been trying to get as many 
government documents as I 
can on the issue so I can really 
understand it. I started to write 
the book in earnest in March 
of last year. I worked straight 
through the summer on it. And 
then we were ready to go to the 
publishers last fall, and then 
we had to do a lot more writing 
and rewriting, so now the book 
is out. So it started last spring of 
2014. 

R.S: How did you first hear 
about Shannen’s movement, 
and what made you feel you 
could help her in her venture 
for better schools for all First 
Nations children? 

C.A: Well, I was called by the 
community in late 2007 when 
the latest government minis- 
ter Chuck Strahl cancelled the 
school. I was shocked, we had 
letters from ministers, we had 
documents, everything was 
moving forward. I had been 
in the meetings in 2005 with 
minister Andy Scott, where 
Shannen’s older sister Ser- 
ena was there, at age 13, and 
the government promised a 
school. The community told 
me they were going to fight 
for that school, that they were 
going to fight for the rights of 
their young people. I went up 
into the community and Shan- 
nen was, at that time, one of 
the grade 8 students who were 
organizing the kids to stand up 
and fight. I noticed her then, 
and I started to see a young 
leader emerging, we had no 
idea that she would become 
such a powerful voice in the 
movement. But what’s really 
important for people to think 
about is that the federal gov- 
ernment cancels schools all the 
time on reserves, they break 
promises all the time. Here is 
one time that young people 
stood up and said “no”, and it 
really changed how Canadians 


see these issues, and it opened 
a lot of people’s eyes. So, Shan- 
nen was a real emotional force 
and she touched a lot of people. 

R.S.: Why do you feel Shan- 
nen’s dream is so important? 

C.A.: Well, the fight initially 
was to get the government to 
live up to their promise to build 
that school, it took a battle that 
went all the way to the United 
Nations. We had thousands and 
thousands of students across 
Canada who joined that fight, 
took it to the government, 
never stopped until the govern- 
ment finally announced they 
would build that school. And 
we have that beautiful school 
in Attawapiskat now, but Shan- 
nen never lived to see that 
school. And w hens she died in 
2010, 1 was getting phone calls 
from across Canada who were 
crying, who couldn’t believed 
she had passed away. Educa- 
tion leaders, First Nation lead- 
ers, labor, and union leaders. 
And they said, “we’ve got to 
do something to honor this 
girls memory.” And at that 
time, Shannen’s friend Chel- 
sea Edwards in Attawapiskat 
was saying ‘we got to keep this 
movement going” so Shannen’s 
dream the movement, not just 
for the school in Attawapiskat, 
but to ensure that all schools, 
in every reserve, we have good 
schools, and every child in 
every community has the right 
to quality education. And that’s 
been the real push politically, 
and socially, to carry on that 
legacy of Shannen, to fight for 
all the children. 

R.S.: What do you hope the 
book will achieve now that its 
been published? 

C.A.: The book tells some 
very hard stories, it talks about 
the signing of the Treaty, what 
went on in the negotiations. 
From the perspective that the 
promise that the government 
made was that they would pro- 
vide education, and they broke 
that promise almost immedi- 


ately. I have a lot of the docu- 
ments on St. Anne’s Residential 
School. What the government 
knew, what the government 
failed to do to protect the chil- 
dren. The reason its important 
to tell this story is you see, that 
the systemic negligence on the 
part of the government, it goes 
right through from that break- 
ing of the promise of the treaty 
up to today. People need to 
know that history, they need to 
know what happened, so, for 
the new generation in James 
Bay, and indigenous country, 
it’s an important history. But 
for non-indigenous people, I 
didn’t know anything about the 
Treaty, I didn’t know any of the 
history when I was elected as 
member of parliament. So I’m 
hoping people will learn from 
this, but that they will also then 
see some of the really positive 
ways that change can be made. 
And that there are young peo- 
ple, and there are good people 
out there from all races, who 
want to make sure that we have 
a relationship based on respect 
in this country. 

R.S.: Why is important for 
First Nations to move forward 
with their education? 

C.A.: I think education is the 
key for the future, you know, 
I come from, my family were 
Scottish immigrants, my grand- 
mother was from Aural culture, 
so that’s where I learned my 
history. My grandparents had 
very little education, but they 
wanted the next generation to 
learn to be articulate, and able 
to stand up for themselves. This 
is what we want for our young 
people, so that they take their 
place as leaders, and I see the 
potential in region, I see the 
potential in the young people. If 
they have the resources, they’re 
going to transform this country. 

R.S.: As a political figure, 
what positive changes have you 
seen in terms of First Nation 
and government relations? 

C.A.: I think things are 
changing all the time, there’s 


no such thing as standing still. 
Before I was elected I was work- 
ing with the Algonquin nation 
down in Quebec. And the gov- 
ernment never came to talk 
to the community, the gov- 
ernment never came wanted 
to negotiate about land, and 
resources, and mining compa- 
nies, and forestry companies. 
The idea of IBA, IBA’s and the 
idea of consultation, I was 
involved in running blockades 
to get people to come to the 
table. So things have changed 
a lot in that sense, those are 
good changes, where now, it’s 
understood the need to consult. 
But we need to move forward in 
this relationship, and certainly 
the issue of ensuring good qual- 
ity education for young people, 
I think is key to bringing good 
change in the relationship 
between Canada and the indig- 
enous peoples of this land. 

R.S.: What do you think Can- 
ada can do to better help native 
communities? 

C.A.: I think we need to bring 
in the Shannen’s Dream which 
was a motion we passed in par- 
liament to close that funding 
gap to make sure that all our 
schools on all the reserves, we 
have good quality schools for 
the young people. We need to 
do that. We need to that. We 
need to build this nation-to- 
nation relationship of respect. 
I don’t think any of us has an 
idea how we’re going to fix the 
wrong course of the last 150 
years, but you begin to fix it by 
beginning to talk, and to show 
respect, and to listen to each 
other, and to work together. 
This is certainly something that 
Thomas Mulcair in the New 
Democrats, and we have Romeo 
Saganash, our member of par- 
liament from the Quebec side 
of James Bay. We need to start 
restoring a relationship, but we 
got to do that by building trust. 

R.S.: A lot of people in the 
communities don’t really have 
the same education standards 


as the rest of Canada. 

C.A.: Well, I think the gov- 
ernment, its not just this one, 
we saw this under the previ- 
ous Martin and Chretien gov- 
ernments, and going all the 
way back. Governments just 
didn’t bother to live up to their 
responsibilities, which have to 
change. I think this election is 
going to be a dramatic change. 
For the first time I really see 
the young indigenous voices 
of Canada getting active, and 
they’re tired of Steven Harper 
and his colonial attitudes, and 
his attitude that he’s like the big 
white boss, and he’s going to 
boss the communities around. 
Those days are over, so I think 
the first step is we have to 
throw them out and the vote 
will give people power, and 
then from there lets start to 
restore and lets start to rebuild 
a better relationship. 

R.S.: What is your hope for 
the federal election in terms of 
First Nation issues? 

C.A.: I think if First Nation 
communities come out to vote, 
there won’t be a conserva- 
tive standing between Quebec 
and British Columbia. That’s 
a fact in terms of the percent- 
age whether you look at com- 
munities like Winnipeg, Thun- 
der Bay, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, anywhere in north- 
ern Ontario the First Nation 
vote, communities have enor- 
mous power. So first of all we 
have to change this government 
cause they’re on the wrong 
track. I’m hoping we’ll have a 
strong democratic government, 
and we can then sit down and 
say “What is it we need to do 
to rebuild this relationship.” 
One of those things is going to 
be the issues of clean water, to 
make sure all the communities 
have access to it. Better planned 
housing. And I’m hoping that 
we can really start to move for- 
ward so that the communities 
can see their young people get- 
ting the hopes they need. 
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Health 


SLFNHA Celebrates Twenty Five Years of dedication 



SLFNHA celecbrated their 25th anniversary in Sioux Lookout. 


photos by Geoff Shields 


Geoff Shields 

Special to Wawatay News 

The evening of September 
the 15th saw 240 employ- 
ees and friends of the Sioux 
Lookout First Nations Health 
Authority gathering in the main 
auditorium of the Sioux Look- 
out Royal Canadian Legion to 
celebrate the first twenty five 
years of the organizations exis- 
tence. 

The evening opened with 
a prayer from Board Elder 
Thomas Spade followed by 
Emcee Ennis Fiddler who wel- 
comed everyone then went on 
to mention that “ That we are 
here to welcome 25 years of 
the Sioux Lookout First Nations 
Health Authority ” then drew a 
laugh from the crowd by men- 
tioning Charlene Samuel Co- 
Chair as the oldest employee 
in the organization as she was 
the first employee in 1991 when 
it first started. He then intro- 
duced John Cutfeet. 

Cutfeet proceeded to give a 
brief rundown on the history of 
SLFNA “ But im sure Charlene 
knows a lot more ” he said. He 
went on to relate a story about 
in the early days a woman in 
Sandy Lake who was expecting 
a child went to her nursing sta- 
tion and was told she wasn’t in 
labour with a resulting in com- 
plications, as a result five men 
from Sandy Lake one of whom 
was a diabetic went on a hunger 
strike to protest about the dete- 
rioration of equitable and qual- 
ity healthcare for First Nation 
communities which resulted 
in an agreement between the 


Federal Government and Nish- 
nawbe Aski Nation to improve 
health services . He finished 
with stressing how important 
it was for today and the future 
from the point of view from the 
people who will be there.” 

The next speaker, Sol 
Mamakwa is Health Director 
for SLFNA he delivered brief 
background about the various 
departments such as Nodin, Cli- 
ent Services, Human Resources 
It that make up SLFNHA includ- 
ing the Hostel and then contin- 
ued with a a breakdown on the 
eleven people who make up the 
Board of Directors he ended his 
speech with “ We hope that the 


organization will continue to 
service the Northern Communi- 
ties , thank you very much” 

Director James Morris spoke 
next about what the future 
held and followed with a story 
of how he met the first guest 
speaker Joyce Peters when she 
was a young woman in Cat Lake 
.He then proceeded to intro- 
duce her. 

Peters gave an impassioned 
speech about what remote com- 
munity is .She spoke of the dif- 
ficulties that Elders in remote 
communities have when they 
are being denied health facili- 
ties in Winnipeg which is closer 
but instead have to travel to 


Thunder Bay. 

“ We have to start work- 
ing together as humans not 
as Canadian citizens but rec- 
ognizing that we need help”. 
She went on to talk abouthow 
chemicals are affecting the 
health of First Nations people, 
“ I want to be here with my chil- 
dren to watch them have chil- 
dren ” she said. 

Mentioning the differ- 
ence in how the government 
approaches the health needs of 
Northern Ontario and Southern 
Ontario she posed the question 
to the audience as to why do 
people have to travel and the 
urgent need for a care clinic in 


Sioux Lookout. 

“It’s up to our leaders to 
make a decision for what we 
want to have for our health 
care” she concluded. 

The final speaker was Andrea 
Landry a professor inn Political 
Science and Native Studies at 
Saskatchewan University who is 
also a Youth Therapist involved 
in community work. She 
emphasized the need for people 
to get back to the land if they 
wished to find the answer for 
a healthy lifestyle. “ We should 
go to the root of the problem, 
the system , peoples bodies are 
now relying on pharmaceutical 
properties instead of the land.” 
She continued “Doing com- 
munity based work , working as 
one, no junk food in reserve gas 
stations. There will come a time 
when we will see the crisis as it 
really is” she said . 

At the conclusion of her 
speech, Thomas Spade said 
grace and all present adjourned 
for a buffet style meal while 
they were entertained by 
Anishinabe musician Elizabeth 
Hill who sang haunting songs in 
her native language. 

With the conclusion of sup- 
per awards inscribed with the 
name of the Reserve and the 
words “Thank you for your 
dedication and leadership - 
Miigwetch “ were presented 
to representatives of the First 
Nations reserves who were in 
the audience with absent mem- 
bers being put aside for a later 
date. Followed by individual 
awards to the many individu- 
als who have helped make SLF- 
NHA what it is today. The event 


closed with a prayer from board 
elder Emily Jacob. 

The evening was a success 
according to John Cutfeet. 

“ I think we have come a long 
way to provide the service that 
our people need in the com- 
munities have been requesting. 
The idea was to take over those 
programs and a community 
approach to better deliver the 
things that will benefit the com- 
munity people ”. 

James Morris concurred, “ 
I feel good we have accom- 
plished a lot, we have come a 
long way but we still have a 
long way to go .’’He continued 
, “ We know where we come 
from, we have a new hospital 
and hostel now, we have more 
doctors but I think if you listen 
to your people we still have a lot 
of work to do to make people 
more healthy, we need to focus 
on elevating the peoples health 
status. I think that is what we 
have to focus on for the next 25 
years” he said. 

Ennis Fiddler summed up 
with, “I think it is really good 
to reach the 25 year year mile- 
stone and tosee some of the 
changes that have taken place 
in healthcare over the years. 
There is certainly a lot more 
that is required to improve 
access to health care when our 
people need it and that will 
require a lot of good will that 
will make it necessary to make 
those changes as the Sioux 
Lookout First Nations Health 
Authority. We will continue to 
lobby for improved healthcare 
as set out by past leadership” he 
concluded. 
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Commentary 

Reflections on 
playing games 


Xavier Kataquapit 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 

I come from a video game 
generation. I was 12 when I 
played my first home video 
game console in my home com- 
munity of Attawapiskat on the 
James Bay coast. 

My family was not able to 
afford such luxuries as video 
games when we were very 
young. It wasnit until the early 
1990s when our family could 
afford extras. I can remember 
spending hours with my broth- 
ers Joseph and Paul playing 
Super Nintendo games like 
Super Mario Bros, F-Zero, 
Double Dragon, Mortal Combat 
and Star Fox. Our friends would 
come around and we in turn 
would go and visit their homes 
to play on their systems. 

Life was not easy for us as 
children on a remote Native 
community so these games 
provided us an easy escape 
into other make believe worlds 
where we could have a lot of 
fun. Mom and dad frowned 
on us playing too much for too 
long as there were far too many 
chores and work that had to be 
done around the house. They 
regularly stopped our game 
play to send us to our work 
or to get us to go outside for a 
while. I have to admit that back 
then, the games were relatively 
simple and after a few rounds, 
it was easy to figure out what 
worked, how to cheat and how 
to beat the game. Fortunately 
for us, I can remember becom- 
ing bored with games quickly 
because once you figured them 
out, game play was too easy to 
be enjoyable. 

In the mid 90s, gaming 
exploded and it quickly became 
a rich manis world where I 
could not really afford the lat- 
est, greatest games. Rather, I 
enjoyed player versus player 
video games and in particular 
the EA NHL hockey series, 
as developers came out with 
a new version each year. My 
brothers and friends and I spent 
many weekends playing virtual 
tournaments with one another. 
When my brothers and cousins 
got together to play our digital 
hockey competitions, there was 
always plenty of uncontrol- 
lable laughter as things were so 
intense and of course we were 
fueled by soda pop, candy and 
chips too. Often, our parents 
or other siblings would find us 
rolling on the floor laughing 
and when we tried to explain 
our game play and the reason it 
was funny we could never com- 
municate with someone outside 
the game as to what was so 
humorous. 

After becoming an adult I 
took a break from gaming. I 
was getting busy with my 
own work in writing and the 
new games were either too 
expensive, too complicated, too 
violent or too individualistic for 
me. I never really enjoyed first 


person shooters where the goal 
was to kill endless characters to 
rack up points. The best thing 
about gaming for me was in 
merely being part of a familiar 
and fun group that enjoyed 
doing the same thing. 

My priorities had changed 
and I chose some interesting 
work writing about First Nation 
issues and topics and I discov- 
ered traveling. I was not one of 
those people that purchased an 
expensive Xbox or Playstation. 
Instead, I moved on to gaming 
on my computer with more 
creative strategy games. A year 
ago a young friend of mine Jack 
Vokes introduced me to a sim- 
ple game called Minecraft and 
since then I have enjoyed a taste 
of that old gaming fun I remem- 
bered from long ago. Minecraft 
is an open ended creative game 
that keeps score if you are 
watching, creative if you want 
it that way, competitive if you 
are playing with others or what 
I enjoy most, cooperative if you 
wish it to be. 

The gameplay is simple, your 
character is born or spawned 
into a virtual world that you 
can freely explore over ground, 
water, forests and deserts. This 
game is really about architec- 
ture and building as you can dig 
deep underground or raise a 
building high into the sky. The 
game is so open ended that you 
can set it to whatever difficulty 
you please and on top of that 
it was created to connect play- 
ers together in virtual worlds 
through online gaming. Mine- 
craft has no digital world filled 
with high definition monsters, 
demons, warlocks, witches, sol- 
diers, attack helicopters, space 
ships or aliens. There isnit even 
a complicated storyline. Rather 
Minecraft is just a simple world 
that is easy to load, easy on 
bandwidth and simple to play. 

I have grown to love the 
game because of its simplic- 
ity and ease of access. Instead 
of buying a big name console 
with high definition graphics in 
order to play a fifty dollar game 
title that goes on and on with 
dramatic story telling, character 
development and epic hours of 
long game play, I play this sim- 
ple $20 game on my computer 
and connect with hundreds of 
people in a simple relaxed open 
game play. 

Minecraft is the game I 
would suggest for any young 
person interesting in gaming. 

It is not violent and hell bent 
on promoting virtual realistic 
death and destruction like 
many popular titles. Instead it 
is a creative game that leaves 
it to the individual to play with 
their imagination. I only wish 
I would have had Minecraft 
around when I was twelve years 
old. It would have helped me 
in terms of creativity and con- 
struction techniques. 

www.underthenorthernsky. 

com 


Preparing for the winter road season 



Mike Koostachin/Special to Wawatay News 

Fort Albany’s Kevin Edwards washes his front-end loader in late September getting it ready for the winter road season along the 
James Bay coast. The winter road usually is open from early January to the end of March. 


The Cree connection on Mars 


Xavier Kataquapit 

www. underthenorthernsky. com 

Y bu might have seen in 
national news articles 
recently that a small bit of 
land on Mars has been named 
for Winnipeg. NASA, is cur- 
rently exploring Mars with the 
Curiosity rover and for some 
reason the officials in control 
of this project decided that the 
small piece of land that is being 
explored in detail should be 
called after Winnipeg. 

It is believed that the explo- 
ration of Winnipeg on Mars 
could end up telling us if there 
was or even is life on the planet 
in some form. Although nobody 
knows for sure why NASA 
called this tiny spot on Mars 
Winnipeg it is believed that it 
has something to do with news 
articles a couple of years ago 
that reported that Winnipeg 
was experiencing a deep freeze 
and the temperature for awhile 
was colder than on Mars. 

The Curiosity rover is actu- 
ally studying the rocks and 
environment on Winnipeg, 

Mars in a place called the Mur- 


ray formation to establish how 
they were formed and what 
they are made of. Although 
NASA is not saying, they are 
trying to figure out if there are 
precious metals that could be 
mined. My guess is that there 
must be a lot of interest in this 
exploration for resource based 
interests. 

What the NASA people don’t 
realize and what everybody 
who is reporting this story 
failed to notice is that Winnipeg 
is actually originally a Cree 
word that means muddy body 
of water. Before I ever heard 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba I only 
identified that term Winnipeg 
or as we pronounce it in Cree 
Weenaybek in reference to the 
great James Bay. As a matter 
of fact everyone I knew up the 
James Bay coast referred to the 
bay as Weenaybek. Later, when 
I moved further along as a child 
in my education I was surprised 
to find out that there was actu- 
ally a Canadian city named 
Winnipeg. 

Our Cree elders have in 
the past referred to the bay as 
Weenaybek and they still do 


today. Everyone on the James 
Bay coast refers to James Bay 
as Weenaybek rather than the 
English name it was given. As a 
matter of fact one of the return- 
ing Cree boys from Attawapis- 
kat who was dragged off to 
World War One in 1917 was 
deposited in Winnipeg on his 
return to Canada. When asked 
where he wanted to be returned 
to on arriving back in Canada 
he replied that he wanted to 
go back to Weenaybek or Win- 
nipeg so the military officials 
simply transported him by train 
to Winnipeg, Manitoba. It took 
him some months to figure 
out how to get back to what he 
knew as Weenaybek which is of 
course referred to as James Bay 
and Attawapiskat. 

So many cities, towns, lakes, 
rivers and places in Canada 
are named for Native original 
names. Obviously, this has to 
do with the fact that we were 
the first people on this land 
mass and we already had place 
names from coast to coast. 

We had settlements, hunting 
and gathering lands and we 
travelled the lakes and rivers as 


our highways. It is fitting that 
our presence is still very much 
felt across Canada as we were 
here in the beginning and we 
still live, hunt, fish and gather 
on our traditional lands right 
across this country. The best 
example of Aboriginal names is 
in the name of our capital city 
n Ottawa, named for a group 
of Aboriginal people who were 
traders. The city is also located 
in the province of Ontario, an 
Aboriginal word that refers to 
lakes and the name of our coun- 
try Canada is also an Aboriginal 
word from the Iroquoian lan- 
guage meaning ‘village’. 

I find it amusing that an 
important little part of Mars has 
been named for the Cree word 
Weenaybek or Winnipeg which 
means of course muddy water. 
Perhaps there is something to 
this afterall. Maybe, just maybe 
NASA’ s Curiosity rover explora- 
tion will lead to the discovery 
of water. At the very least we 
as First Nation people can be 
proud of the fact that we have a 
connection to Mars. Maybe we 
always had that link. 
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EDITORS NOTE: 

The September issue 
of Wawatay News was 
delayed by two weeks due 
to a technical error with 
software. I want to extend 
my deepest apologies to 
the communities Wawatay 
serves for the delay, as 
well as our partners and 
advertisers. The issue has 
been resolved and I will 
continue to provide the 
best quality news service 
that you all deserve. Thank 
you for your understand- 
ing. 

-Chris Kornacki, Editor 
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Health 


Deer Lake walks for dialysis machine 



photo by Rick Garrick 

Deer Lake Chief Roy Dale Meekis and the Deer Lake dialysis walkers arrived in Thunder Bay after completing more than 1 million steps to Win- 
nipeg and Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

The Deer Lake dialysis walk- 
ers — Donna and Mark Mee- 
kis, Eva and Eric Nothing and 
daughter Jocelyn Nothing — 
completed more than one mil- 
lion steps on their journey to 
Winnipeg and Thunder Bay. 

“I am proud of them for what 
they did and what they accom- 
plished,” says Deer Lake Chief 
Roy Dale Meekis, who joined 
the walkers for about 54 kilo- 
metres of the walk, including 
the final 12 kilometres. “Now 
the negotiating begins because 
there are many people calling to 
assist us.” 

Chief Meekis says the com- 
munity is currently in discus- 
sions with health officials about 
which dialysis machines are 
suitable for the fly-in remote 
community. 

“They said they were going 
to identify which machines are 
suitable for Deer Lake,” Meekis 
says. “That is where we are at 
the moment, and we will keep 
in touch and see where we can 
go from here.” 

Meekis says the community 
is also talking with a Toronto 
service club about the donation 
of a dialysis machine. 

“We accomplished quite a 
few things getting here,” Mee- 
kis says on Aug. 28, at the end 
of the 18-day walk in Thunder 
Bay. “Deer Lake has over a thou- 
sand (people living) on reserve, 


and 15 per cent of them have 
diabetes. We don’t know exactly 
the numbers of them who have 
left the community to get access 
to the dialysis machines.” 

Meekis says community 
members who leave the com- 
munity for dialysis treatment 
are usually “stuck in the cities.” 
Dialysis patients usually receive 


treatment three times a week. 

“Up there we live off the 
land,” Meekis says. “Here they 
can’t — the only thing available 
is fries — bad food.” 

Mark Meekis says a dialysis 
machine located in the com- 
munity would provide commu- 
nity members who have left for 
treatment with more options. 


“They will have their own 
choices if they want to con- 
tinue with the one they have,” 
Mark says. “Or they can come 
home and spend a week at least 
— that would help too. If they 
come home for a week, that will 
brighten up their spirits.” 

The five walkers walked for 
about 877 kilometres, first from 


Red Lake to Winnipeg and then 
from Vermilion Bay to Thunder 
Bay, with spokesperson Mar- 
cus Meekis driving the support 
vehicle. 

“We have blisters and every- 
thing,” Marcus says. “We need 
new feet now. But we made it.” 

Marcus says the walkers 
received “all kinds of dona- 


tions” along their journey. 

“We haven’t counted how 
much we have for donations, 
but I believe we got a good sur- 
prise,” Marcus says. 

Mark says the walkers didn’t 
try writing letters to big compa- 
nies for donations. 

“It’s got to come from their 
heart, how they feel inside,” 
Mark says. “That’s how we 
looked at it. But overall, it’s for 
the people.” 

Mark says each walker went 
through about four or five pairs 
of shoes during the walk. 

“I can tell you, those insoles, 
they just wear out right away,” 
Mark says. “And those foot pow- 
ders, they just turn to chalk and 
it feels like you’re walking on 
pebbles.” 

Mark says he didn’t count 
his steps on the journey, he just 
kept walking. 

“Sometimes we didn’t stop 
walking until about two in the 
morning, three in the morn- 
ing, four in the morning,” Mark 
says. “I just tried not to think 
about anything else other than 
the walk itself. I cleared my 
mind (and thought) about the 
people who can’t come home — 
that’s all we did it for.” 

Mark says he wouldn’t want 
to move to the city for dialysis 
treatment. 

“I spend most of my time 
fishing,” Mark says. “It’s not like 
the way it is back home. And to 
be on our own land, the places 
we know, the lakes we know.” 



Mining Summit 


S* Annual 


Preparing Aboriginal Communities 
Tor Min ing-HeletOd Business Opportunities 


OCTOBER 27 th & 28 th , 2015 

Valhalla Inn, Thunder Bay, ON 


This year s event program offers a unique opportunity for participants to strengthen 
their capacity to explore and develop meaningful partnerships with Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal communities and businesses on mining related opportunities 


TRADESHOW FREE & OPEN TO PUBLIC 


FOR TICKETS, SPONSORSHIP & EXHIBITOR OPPORTUNITIES VISIT 

WWW.NADFEVENTS.ORG 


Hosted by: 

Nishnawbe Aski 
development fund 

Supporting Aboriginal Success 


www.nadf.org 



NISHNAWBE ASKI 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 


NOW ACCEPTING 




STARTING, EXPANDING OR ACQUIRING A BUSINESS? 

OUR BUSINESS TEAM IS HERE TO HELP YOU 


1 

■■1 OUR SERVICES 

u 

l JMc :• 


Business support services 
Business related workshops 
Business plan guidance 
Business financing 
Due diligence services 
Grant financing 
Resource advisory services 
Comprehensive community planning 


■ Appraisal services 

■ Micro-lending 

■ Winter road financing 

■ Financial support services 

- Bookkeeping training 

- Community initiative grants 

- Equity assistance grants 


@ Cal! 1 - 800 - 465-6821 today for the advice 
and solutions your business needs to succe 


When calling in, use promo code 
for your chance to win a prize! 


NADFtfOOQZ 


Amethyst Sponsors 


De Bheas 



surce 


When registering, enter promo code 
for your chance to win a prizel 


SUMMtT#0002 


SUPPORTING ABORIGINAL SUCCESS 


Community Futures Development Corporation 


WWW.NADF.ORG 
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Politics 


Anishinabek-Ontario Summit seeks better relationships 





Welcoming you to experience our: 


• Indigenous Learning Degree Program 

• University Prep Access Program 

• Native Nurses Entry Program 


• Native Teacher Education Program 

• Native Language Instructors Program 

• Honours Bachelor of Education (Aboriginal) P/I 


aboriginalinitiatives.lakeheadu.ca 
1-807-766-7219 OO 


Lakehead 

UNIVERSITY 


Office of 

Aboriginal 

Initiatives 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

The Anishinabek Nation 
chiefs are looking forward to a 
better relationship with the pro- 
vincial government after meet- 
ing with Ontario Premier Kath- 
leen Wynne at the Anishinabek- 
Ontario Summit. 

“We do have a very cohe- 
sive group of chiefs who are 
breaking a trail in a number 
of fronts,” says Anishinabek 
Nation Grand Council Chief 
Patrick Madahbee, “particu- 
larly in the area of governance 
on education, on child wellbe- 


ing, economic development 

— economic stimulus of our 
communities is probably one 
of our major issues that we are 
talking to with the government 

— (and) resource revenue shar- 
ing.” 

Madahbee and 33 of the 
39 Anishinabek chiefs met 
with Wynne and eight pro- 
vincial ministers during the 
summit, including Northern 
Development and Mines Min- 
ister Michael Gravelle; Natural 
Resources and Forestry Minister 
Bill Mauro; Aboriginal Affairs 
Minster David Zimmer; Health 
and Long-Term Care Minis- 


ter Eric Hoskins; Children and 
Youth Services Minister Tracy 
MacCharles; Education Minis- 
ter Liz Sandals; and Economic 
Development, Employment and 
Infrastructure Minster Brad 
Duguid. 

“We’ve had a very great 
exchange of information and 
we’re looking forward to the 
rest of the afternoon, and more 
importantly, the tables going 
forward where we sit down and 
get some real traction on resolv- 
ing issues,” Madahbee says. “In 
terms of our being a very active 
part of the economy of each of 
the regions here, we’re look- 


BOARD MEMBERSHIP VACANCY 

Nishnawbe Aski Development Fund (NADF) is seeking a qualified candidate to fill a membership 
vacancy on its Board. 

NADF is a non-profit Aboriginal owned and operated financial institution providing business 
and financial services to Aboriginal entrepreneurs and businesses in northern Ontario, 
including Nishnawbe Aski Nation (Treaty #9 and Ontario Portion of Treaty #5), Treaty #3, 
and Robinson-Superior 1850. 


Wequedong 


LODGE 

of Thunder Bay 


Saturday, December 12, 2015 at 9:30 am 


photo by Rick Garrick 

Ontario Premier Kathleen Wynne and eight cabinet ministers met with Anishinabek Nation Grand Council 
Chief Patrick Madahbee and 33 of the 39 Anishinabek chiefs during the Anishinabek-Ontario Summit. 


LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 

INSPIRING 

ABORIGINAL SCHOLARS 


ing forward to a much more 
enhanced relationship with Pre- 
mier Wynne and her cabinet.” 

Issues discussed during the 
summit included a partnership 
to combat prescription drug 
abuse, a commitment to Sud- 
bury’s Fetal Alcohol Spectrum 
Disorder diagnostic centre, 
resource benefit sharing, gaso- 
line and tobacco taxes, commu- 
nity emergency response plan 
development and the Anishi- 
nabek Nation Child Well-Being 
Law. 

“This summit is an oppor- 
tunity for our government and 
First Nation leadership to work 
together on shared priorities,” 
Wynne says. “There are a num- 
ber of areas where we have a 


lot of work to do. The (Politi- 
cal) Accord that was signed 
this week (with Regional Chief 
Isadore Day) is really a frame- 
work that would not have been 
possible if we weren’t already 
working together.” 

The Ontario Chiefs in Assem- 
bly adopted the Political Accord 
to strengthen the voices of First 
Nations through government 
to government processes that 
recognize the diversity in First 
Nation communities. 

Wynne says everybody in 
Ontario needs to understand 
they are treaty people, not just 
First Nations people. 

“The summit and the Politi- 
cal Accord I believe are part of 
a new chapter between Ontario 
and First Nations working 
together,” Wynne says. “I look 
forward to the solutions we 
are going to be able to find as a 
result of that relationship.” 

Wynne says a recently com- 
pleted draft master agreement 
on education is an example of 
how the province and Anishina- 
bek Nation can work together. 

“That is a practical example 
of how we can work together to 


change the relationship to allow 
for the rightful jurisdiction of 
First Nations and at the same 
time recognize that there is a 
place for partnerships and there 
is a place for mutual support,” 
Wynne says. 

Madahbee says the Anishi- 
nabek Nation has been working 
with the provincial government 
for “quite a few months.” 

“The presence of the pre- 
mier and (eight) of her cabinet 
ministers really sends a strong 
message to our leadership 
about their willingness to work 
together,” Madahbee says. “Our 
chiefs have a whole number 
of practical ideas that we are 
presenting to government on 
how we can meet the charge in 
terms of First Nation issues. We 
have a number of things we are 
well advanced on, for example 
the Child Well-Being Law, the 
education issues the premier 
spoke about, we have the eco- 
nomic blueprint, we have a 
whole number of areas we are 
working on in terms of resource 
revenue sharing and in the 
health area as well.” 


Ni shna wbe Aski 

DEVELOPMENT FUND 


SUPPORTING ABORIGINAL SUCCESS 


NADF's Board membership consists of twelve (12) members of which nine (9) members are 
elected to serve as Directors of the Corporation. NADF currently has one (1) vacancy in its 
Board membership and NADF's Board of Directors is inviting candidates to submit a cover 
letter and resume highlighting relevant education, work history and experience. 


Wequedong Lodge of Thunder Bay 
435 Balmoral Street 
Thunder Bay, ON 
Board Room 


ELIGIBILITY 

Candidates must: 

• Be a member of Windigo Tribal Council 
First Nation communities 

• Have relevant education and/or work 
experience related to business and 
economic development; 

• Possess a strong financial background; 

• Be familiar and knowledgeable with 
business development in remote 
northern Ontario First Nations; and 

• Currently not hold a political position. 


HOWTO APPLY 

Email: dwilloughby@nadf.org 
Fax: (807) 622-8271 

(Attn: Dawn Willoughby, Executive Assistant) 

Mail: 100 Anemki Drive, Suite 107 
Fort William First Nation, ON 
P7J 1J4 

Mark all submissions "CONFIDENTIAL" 

Deadline to Apply: 

Friday, October 16, 2015 


Accepting Nominations for Board Positions 

Applications for membership are available at: 
Administration Office 656 City Road 
Fort William First Nation, Ontario 
Or Call (807) 622-2977 


Place Your Business Ad Here 

sales@wawatay.on.ca 


www.nadf.org 
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Education 


Teach for Canada launches in the North 


Lakehead University recently 
hosted Teach for Canada’s Sum- 
mer Enrichment Program to 
prepare 31 teachers for teach- 
ing positions in seven north- 
western Ontario First Nation 
communities. 

“Make sure you get out and 
meet people and do whatever 
you can to become a part of 
the community while you are 
there,” says Cynthia Wesley- 
Esquimaux, Lakehead Univer- 
sity’s Vice Provost (Aboriginal 
Initiatives). “Interacting with 
the community is the best way 
to build relationships and trust, 
after all it’s their kids you are 
teaching, and their First Nation 
you are living in.” 

Wesley-Esquimaux shared 
her experiences of teaching 
in the fly-in Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation community of Muskrat 
Dam with the teachers during 
an August 4 session. She had 
been asked to teach at Muskrat 
Dam’s school while working on 
her PhD in the community dur- 
ing 2000-2001. The community 
of about 212 on-reserve citizens 
is located about 500 kilometres 
north of Thunder Bay. 

“I really enjoyed teach- 
ing students in Grades 3-5 in 
one class and 6-8 in another 
for several months,” Wesley- 
Esquimaux says. “It was a great 
learning experience.” 

The four-week Summer 
Enrichment Program featured 
meetings with First Nation 
educators, community mem- 
bers and students to prepare 
the teachers for their positions 
this school year. The sessions 
were held at Lakehead Univer- 
sity’s Avila Centre from July 
20-August 15, with a five-day 
trip to Lac Seul. 

“This gave me a lot of insight 
into northern communities, the 
northern culture and how best 
I can fit into this community,” 
says Erik Streufert, a Queens 
University education gradu- 
ate originally from London, 
Ontario. “They have given us 
lots of strategies for teaching 
ideas and creating connections 
with the community. So when 
we go there we know who to 
ask before we do something to 
make sure it is appropriate for 
the community.” 

The program included two 
days of information sessions 
with education directors and 
community members from the 
seven communities — Eabame- 
toong, Lac Seul, Kitchenuhmay- 
ooosib Inninuwug, Deer Lake, 
Big Grassy River, Ojibways of 



for Canada’s director of teacher 
development. “The teachers got 
to meet community members, 
they got to meet some of the 
students they will be teaching, 
they got to speak with Elders 
and learn from them.” 

Bortlis says the teachers 
learned it was important to 
include community knowledge 
and community resources in 
their classes so students can 
feel, see and be represented in 
their classrooms. 

“We have been preparing 
these teachers so they can be 
culturally responsive and open 
and caring when they go up 
to their communities,” Bortlis 
says. “So they understand that 
teaching in the north is very 
different from teaching in the 
south.” 

More than 300 teachers 
applied for the initial Teach for 
Canada program. The program 
will be held again next summer. 


A group of 31 teachers took part in a four-week Teach for Canada summer enrichment program at Lake- 
head University to be better prepared for teaching in northwestern Ontario First Nation communities. 


Onigaming and Lac La Croix. 

“All the teachers going to a 
school got to talk to their edu- 
cation directors for the whole 
day,” Streufert says. He plans to 
teach in Eabametoong, a fly-in 
NAN community located about 
300 kilometres northeast of 
Thunder Bay. 

The teachers’ July 29-August 
2 visit to Lac Seul was a hit for 
Roxanne Martin, a Nipissing 
University education graduate 
originally from Wikwemikong. 
She plans to teach in the road- 
accessible Grand Council Treaty 
#3 community, which is located 
about 290 kilometres northwest 
of Thunder Bay. 

“I got to see a few of my 
Grade 3-4s,” Martin says. 
“Some of them were so cute 
and some of them were like ‘Oh, 
you’re our new teacher.’” 

Martin says the teachers 
developed a support network 
during their Teach for Canada 
sessions at Lakehead University 
and Lac Seul. 

“It’s long overdue — it’s 
finally time that we have a sup- 
port network (where) we can 
work together in the north, but 
also on Facebook or via media,” 
Martin says. “Just so we know 
we are not alone and we have 
each other to lean on.” 

Clinton James, a Nipissing 
University education graduate 
and 11-year teaching veteran 
in Sachigo Lake, a NAN fly-in 


community located about 620 
kilometres northwest of Thun- 
der Bay, shared his experiences 
with the novice teachers. He 
plans to teach in Kitchenu- 
hmayooosib Inninuwug, an 
independent fly-in community 
located about 580 kilometres 
north of Thunder Bay, this year. 

“When you go into the com- 
munity, you’re not just hired 
to teach — you’re invited to 
belong,” James says. “It is 
important to get out into the 
community. If you’ve got a few 
minutes and there is a jambo- 
ree, go and listen to some fan- 
tastic music. If there is a potluck 
or something is happening in 
the kitchen during crisis, grab 
your potato peeler. Get out 
there and be part of the com- 
munity.” 

The 31 teachers learned 
about history and culture dur- 
ing the first week of classes, 
about the communities during 
the second week, about peda- 
gogy during the third week and 
about physical health and well- 
ness during the fourth week. 

“No teacher has been bet- 
ter prepared for teaching in a 
northern community than these 
31 teachers,” says Kyle Hill, 
Teach for Canada’s executive 
director. 

Hill adds that the group of 
teachers were invited to Lac 
Seul by Chief Clifford Bull and 
education director Jennifer 


Nan Food Website Call for Submissions! 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation would like to introduce the new NAN Food Website 

www.kiitigaanaskihub.ca. 

Kiitigaan Aski is derived from the Oji-Cree language that means “good things 
growing on the land.” 

We are looking for content to post on the website from our communities about food 
in NAN territory. 

The information you share should capture the peoples' relationship and 
understanding of the land, animals, plants and birds, and the sacred responsibility 
to food. It could be your favourite hunting story, favourite traditional recipe, pictures 
of your 'biggest catch', your garden, a traditional teaching you've received; anything 
that relates to food. This information is needed so that communities are able to 
share their food knowledge and experiences across NAN territory via the website. 

Please submit your stories to: astewart@nan.on.ca 
or fax to 1-807-623-7730 'Attention: Alana' 



Manitowabi. 

“We’ll put them up and show 
them a fun and enriching expe- 
rience,” Hills says, quoting Bull 
and Manitowabi. “We went 
fishing on Lac Seul — I caught 
seven fish and each teacher 
caught at least three or four 
fish.” 

The teachers also ran a ball 
hockey tournament for children 
in the community and partici- 
pated in a community feast. 

“It was a fantastic opportu- 
nity,” says Eric Bortlis, Teach 


ccac case 

Community Centre d’acces 

Care Access aux soins 

Centre communautaires 



^CreeOi^ 


1 50 Brousseau Avenue 
Unit B (Back Entrance) 
Timmins, Ontario P4N 5Y4 
Phone: (705) 267-7911 

Fax: (705) 267-4988 

Email: info@occc.ca 

www.occc.ca 



Outstanding Care - 
Every Person , Every Day. 


Community Care Access Centres are a 
cornerstone of Ontario's health system and 
play a pivotal role in the provision of home 
and community care . 




Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
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nail. on. ca 


The North East Community Care Access Centre (NE CCAC) is currently 
recruiting for the following full-time position in Moosonee, ON: 

Registered Nurse, Mental 
Health & Addictions - 
School Program 


Further your career and be part of the unique culture of the NE CCAC! 
This position will be assigned to a district school board to advise educators, 
develop individual care plans in collaboration with other professionals and 
assist school boards in developing strategies to address mental health and 
addiction needs. 

We can offer you a rewarding experience in health care that includes: 
great employer paid health benefits; four weeks vacation plus float days; 
Employee Assistance Program (EAP); flexible work schedules; access to 
mentors; professional development opportunities; and Healthcare of 
Ontario Pension Plan (HOOPP). 

Our staff appreciate autonomy and control of their workday so 
they can achieve a good work-life balance. 

The NE CCAC is an equal opportunity employer. Our supportive and caring 
work environment makes the NE CCAC an attractive place of employment. 

For more information and to apply for this job opportunity, please visit our 
Website at www.healthcareathome.ca/northeast/en and reference 
job posting # 166 - 15 . 


SUDBURY NORTH BAY PARRY SOUND KIRKLAND LAKE TIMMINS SAULT STE. MARIE 


Pour des renseignements en frangais, veuillez composer le 1-800-461-2919 




Ontario j 
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Business 


Wataynikaneyap Power signs new partnership agreement 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

The future is looking brighter 
for 16 remote First Nations after 
Wataynikaneyap Power signed 
a partnership agreement with 
FortisOntario Inc. and Renew- 
able Energy Systems (RES) 


Canada Inc. 

“It will be really good for our 
communities because we will 
be off diesel generation,” says 
Wapekeka Chief Brennan Sain- 
nawap after the signing cer- 
emony. “It gives us safe power 
to use for our people.” 

Sainnawap says his commu- 


nity’s diesel power generation 
plant is located close to the cen- 
tre of the community. 

“With that gone, it should 
help us with the noise pollution 
too,” Sainnawap says. “We are 
concerned about spills all the 
time, when you have to bring in 
fuel by the winter road or even 



celebrating 


NtSHNAWBE ASK! 

Development Fund 

BUSINESS 

AWARDS 


years 


The Lowest ftiifirtirig 
Ab»X|iriiM I'nAlriii! Atairri' 


AYE "fj-JE DAJEl 

OCTOBER 29 th , 2D15 


VALHALLA INN, THUNDER BAY, ON 


REGISTER BY 
OCTOBER l iT 

FOR YOUR CHANCE TO 

WIN 

AN APPLE IPAD 


Celebrating its 25th anniversary, the annual IMADF Business Awards showcases the 
outstanding achievements of northern Ontario's growing Aboriginal business community 
and highlights their contributions to the growth and prosperity of our economy. 

We look forward to celebrating Aboriginal business with business, 
government and industry leaders. Join in the celebration! 


FOR TICKETS & SPONSORSHIP O PPORTUNITIES 
VISIT WWW.NADFEVENTS.ORG 


WWW. NADF.ORG 

Award Sponsor* 

m 

Platinum Sponsor* 

^jrrfcVNl ^Ontario 

Gold sponsor 


Bronze Sponsor* 

Presenting Sponsors 


c^bc 

cheadles ^ 

ifrpor 

If flf 

s urce 


When registering, enter promo code 
for your chance to win a prize! 


AWARDS#0D02 


A group of First Nation, business and government leaders signed a partnership agreement that brings the 
proposed Wataynikaneyap Power transmission line closer to fruition. 


flying it in.” 

Bob Chiarelli, minister of 
Energy, says is is “totally unac- 
ceptable” that tens of thousands 
of people in remote communi- 
ties are not connected to the 
provincial electricity grid. 

“In 2015, when members of 
these communities go to turn 
on a light switch, it shouldn’t be 
met with the persistent din of a 
dirty diesel generator,” Chiarelli 
says. “On-site diesel generators 
represent both denigration or 
destruction of quality of life and 
the environment.” 

Chiarelli says the lack of reli- 
able grid-connected transmis- 
sion and distribution networks 
limits economic and social 
development opportunities. 

“That is why Ontario has 
listed this project as a prior- 
ity in our long-term energy 
plan and is working with First 
Nations to implement it,” Chi- 
arelli says. “But we are only 
going to be able to accomplish 
this goal if we work together. 
Reducing or eliminating high- 
cost diesel usage in remote First 
Nation communities will make 
a real difference to people — it 
will reduce harmful emissions, 
strengthen local economies and 
create well paying jobs, all key 
elements in improving quality 
of life.” 

Kingfisher Lake Chief James 
Mamakwa says his community 
has been on hydro restrictions 
for the past three years. 

“We can’t connect any more 
houses the last three years and 
we can’t build any more new 
houses,” Mamakwa says. “So 
with the new power coming 
in, we will be able to build new 


houses once again.” 

Mamakwa says his commu- 
nity has been asking questions 
about when the project will 
start. 

“Now I can finally tell them 
when this is moving forward,” 
Mamakwa says. 

Construction of the transmis- 
sion line is scheduled for 2018, 
but a firm government fund- 
ing arrangement is required 
in addition to the partnership 
agreement to make the project 
a reality. 

“Through analysis by the 
Independent Electricity System 
Operator, it has been estimated 
that up to $1 billion in savings 
would be realized by reducing 
reliance on diesel generation 
for these 21 remote First Nation 
communities,” Chiarelli says. 
“What we really should have 
as well is a federal partner to 
support this effort. That $1 bil- 
lion in savings — most of that 
accrues to the federal govern- 
ment, which is responsible for 
funding the cost of diesel fuel 
shipments and the infrastruc- 
ture for diesel.” 

Wataynikaneyap Power 
is equally owned by 20 First 
Nation communities: Bear- 
skin Lake, Cat Lake, Deer Lake, 
Kasabonika Lake, Keewaywin, 
Kingfisher Lake, Kitchenuh- 
maykoosib Inninuwug, Lac 
Seul, McDowell Lake, Musk- 
rat Dam, North Caribou Lake, 
North Spirit Lake, Poplar Hill, 
Sandy Lake, Sachigo Lake, Slate 
Falls, Wabigoon Lake, Wape- 
keka, Wawakapewin and Wun- 
numin Lake. 

Wataynikaneyap Power’s 
goal is to provide clean and 


accessible power for residents, 
businesses and industry in the 
region and to maximize oppor- 
tunities and benefits for First 
Nations. 

“RES Canada is pleased to 
join Wataynikaneyap Power 
and FortisOntario in the com- 
pletion and ownership of the 
Wataynikaneyap Transmission 
Project,” says Glen Davis, presi- 
dent/CEO of RES Canada. “This 
cost-effective and much-needed 
project will serve remote com- 
munities, reduce diesel subsi- 
dies, create jobs and stimulate 
economic development.” 

RES Canada has constructed 
more than 1,000 kilometres of 
transmission lines and more 
than 8,000 MW of utility-scale 
renewable energy and energy 
storage projects throughout 
the United States, Canada and 
Chile. 

“FortisOntario is honoured to 
be selected as the transmission 
partner for Wataynikaneyap 
Power,” says Bill Daley, presi- 
dent/CEO of FortisOntario. 
“We look forward to a collabor- 
ative partnership for the devel- 
opment, ownership and the 
operation of these important 
connections to the remote First 
Nation communities through 
upgrading the existing grid.” 

FortisOntario owns and oper- 
ates Canadian Niagara Power 
Inc., Cornwall Street Railway 
Light and Power Company Ltd. 
and Algoma Power Inc., which 
serve a combined 64,000 cus- 
tomers. The company also owns 
about 3,300 kilometres of dis- 
tribution and transmission 
lines. 



Keynote Speaker 

Roberta L Jamieson 
President & CEO, Indspire 
Executive Producer, Indspire Awards 



Hepatitis C Support Service 


REFERRALS 

The Hepatitis C Case Coordinator is now accepting referrals for all First 
Nations people at risk of acquiring, living with or affected by the hepatitis C 
virus (HCV), who reside in the 33 communities served by SLFNHA. 

The Case Coordinator will provide: 

• Case management 

• Assistance in accessing HCV testing, care and treatment 

• Ongoing support 

• Coordination and collaboration with health care providers, community 
and treatment partners 

• Education to clients, communities and service providers 

Should you require referral forms or additional information on the Hepatitis 
C Support Service please contact 807-737-6190 or visit www.SLFNHA.com 
under Health Services Regional Wellness Response Program. 

Self-referrals also accepted. 


HEPATITIS C SUPPORT SERVICE 


Sioux Lookout 
First Notions 
Health Authority 




Health Services 

REGIONAL WELLNESS RESPONSE PROGRAM 
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Environment 


Fort Severn to build solar powered grid system 



Fort Severn is planning to add 300 kW of solar power to the 20 kW of solar panels that were installed this past spring. 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

Fort Severn is planning to 
build a 300 kW solar power 
micro-grid system through a 
$2.5 million investment from 
Northern Ontario Heritage 
Fund Corporation (NOHFC). 

“Fort Severn is really expand- 
ing — they’re building a new 
school, they are expanding 
their hotel and they are build- 
ing other businesses,” says 
Geordi Kakepetum, NCC Devel- 
opment’s CEO. “This will help 
alleviate some of the concerns 
that people have right now that 
there is not going to be enough 
power.” 

Kakepetum says the solar 
panels are being shipped up 
to Fort Severn via barge from 
Moosonee. The community pur- 
chased the solar panels from 
Canadian Solar, which manu- 
factures them in Guelph. 

“Fort Severn First Nation 
now has the capacity to build 
northern Ontario’s first renew- 
able solar-diesel micro-grid,” 
says Michael Gravelle, minis- 
ter of Northern Development 
and Mines and NOHFC chair. 
“This innovative and renew- 
able approach will help reduce 
energy costs and environmental 
impact as well as expand busi- 
ness opportunities.” 

Located on the shores of 


Hudson Bay, the Keewaytinook 
Okimakanak (KO) community’s 
traditional territory contains 
the denning sites of the last 
two polar bear populations in 
Ontario. 

“NOHFC funding of this 
groundbreaking infrastructure 
will help our community reduce 
dependence on fossil fuels, 
leading to cost savings and 
new economic opportunities,” 
says Fort Severn Chief Joseph 
Crowe. “We thank the NOHFC 
and Premier (Kathleen) Wyn- 
ne’s government for helping our 


community progress toward a 
future built on renewable, sus- 
tainable energy.” 

Kakepetum says the Ontario 
government has been a strong 
partner in the project since 
Wynne visited the community 
in 2013. 

“Our chiefs had a vision,” 
Kakepetum says. “They wanted 
to reduce diesel generated 
power and replace it with the 
power of the sun. Today, we 
are taking a giant step with the 
Ontario government to make 
that vision a reality.” 


The 300 kW solar micro-grid, 
which includes storage capac- 
ity and a controller solution, 
will be installed on both roof- 
tops and ground mounts by 
NCC Development and its part- 
ners. The micro-grid will add 
to the solar power produced 
by a recently installed 20 kW 
rooftop solar system, which 
was turned on in late April. 
Fort Severn received about 
$100,000 from the Aboriginal 
Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment Canada EcoEnergy pro- 
gram for the 20 kW project. 


“Fort Severn has a growing 
population with a new school 
under construction,” Crowe 
says. “We need more electri- 
cal power. NCC is bringing us a 
clean and cost effective alterna- 
tive to diesel.” 

The two solar power projects 
are part of a multi-stage plan 
to displace Fort Severn’s diesel 
consumption by 50 per cent. 

“By providing more capac- 
ity to the communities, the 
communities’ entrepreneurs, 
the community businesses can 
grow bigger and people can 


make more money,” Kakepetum 
says. 

NCC Development has 
already installed solar power 
systems in four of the other five 
KO communities: McDowell 
Lake, North Spirit Lake, Kee- 
waywin and Deer Lake. 

A 10 kW rooftop solar sys- 
tem with a battery solution was 
installed in McDowell Lake this 
summer on the community’s 
band office. It produces enough 
electricity to power a commu- 
nity freezer and fridge, and the 
lights in the band office. 

“Before this solar install there 
was no refrigeration,” Kakepe- 
tum says. “Community mem- 
bers would have to cut ice in 
the winter and store it for use in 
the summer. It was hard work. 
Solar power will have the big- 
gest impact on the young peo- 
ple and the Elders.” 

Deer Lake received NCC 
Development’s first solar power 
system, a 152 kW rooftop sys- 
tem that was installed on 
the community’s elementary 
school. Since the solar sys- 
tem was commissioned, it has 
saved the community about 
$ 100 , 000 . 

NCC Development also plans 
to install gateway solar systems 
in Poplar Hill, the sixth KO 
community, Muskrat Dam and 
Weenusk. 


Are you registered to vote 
on October 19? 


Federal election day is Monday, October 19. 
Make sure you’re ready to vote. 


Check your voter registration if you’ve: 

• recently turned 18 

• never voted before 

• moved recently 

You can check and update your registration online 

at elections.ca. 






x 


With an up-to-date registration, you’ll get: 

• a personalized voter information card that tells you 
when and where to vote 

• faster service at the polls 

If you can’t use our online service, or if you have questions, 
call us at 1-800-463-6868 (HTTY 1-800-361-8935). 

Elections Canada has all the information you need to be ready to vote. 



Ready toVOte/ 

October 19, 2015 



Elections Canada 


nwin 
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Kingfisher Lake 50th anniversary celebrations 



photo by Geoff Shields photo by Geoff Shields 

One of the original houses at the community’s old location before moving years ago. Elder Elijah Begg relaxes during the 50th celebrations. 




TAX WITH 
STATUS CARD 


FORMER EMPLOYER PENSION PLANS 

LOCKED IN RETIRMENT ACCOUNTS 

(LIRA) 



CANADIAN FINANCIAL SOLUTIONS INC. 


FUNDS WILL BE DEPOSITED 
DIRECTLY INTO YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT 

*BC Registered funds do not qualify. Not available in QC. 


CALL MARK Toll Free: 1(888) 451-6133 
WWW.GETYOURMONEYNOW.CA 
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Co Ml Ml mi it 



Kingfisher Lake 50th anniversary continued... 





Above left: Landing at Big Beaver House. Below left: Kingfisher Lake Chief, James Mamakwa. Above right: Elders pose for a photo. Below right: Elijah Begg performs for the crowd. 


photos by Geoff Shields 


NORTH StAr 

AIR 


Connecting Northern Ontario 
and beyond 


* 


Charter Passenger Cargo 



Bearskin 



Thunder Bay 



Sachigo 



Thunder Bay 



Sachigo 

Lake 

Muskrat 

Dam 


Sioux 

Lookout 



Bearskin 

Lake 


Weagamow 

Lake 

(Round Lake) 


Safe.Affordable.Reliable 


Expanding Our Coverage 

Additional Routes Coming Soon 

Check In Policy: 

Minimum of 30 minutes prior to 
departure 
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Hampton 


Kenora riding 


Harper Conservatives have the wrong 
priorities for Canada. 

After ten years of Stephen Harper, First Nations children are forced to grow 
up with unsafe water, crumbling homes, substandard health care and 
education, and scarce economic opportunity. 

Instead of focusing on the things that matter to you and your family, Stephen 
Harper is giving tax cuts to the wealthiest individuals and corporations. He’s 
gutted environmental protections. He refuses to respect treaty rights. 

That’s why we need change in Ottawa. 

For years, I’ve worked with First Nations across Northwestern Ontario to 
help families get ahead. 

First Nations must be full partners in our economy. Resource development 
projects must fully respect First Nation rights and interests. We must 
close the education funding gap so every First Nation child gets the same 
educational opportunities as every other child in Canada. 

More and more Canadians are putting their trust in the NDP to defeat 
Stephen Harper and bring change to Ottawa. I invite you to be a part of it. 

Howard Hampton 
Riding of Kenora, NDP 
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Howard Hampton and Tom Mulcair are ready to work with 

Indigenous communities in respectful partnership. 

An NDP government will: 

• Improve on-reserve housing, health, roads and drinking water. 

• Ensure every kid gets the best start in school by taking steps to 
close the education funding gap. 

• Call an inquiry into the issue of the 1 ,200 missing and murdered 
Indigenous women and girls within our first 100 days in office. 

• Reverse Harper’s damage to environmental assessment process, 
protect our lakes and rivers and repeal Bill C-51 . 

• Ensure that all resource development projects like mining and 
forestry fully respect First Nation and treaty rights, provide access 
to training and good jobs, and honour First Nations’ fair share in 
the revenue created by development. 
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howard.hampton@ndp.ca 

HowardHampton.ndp.ca 
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V. 807-464-4899 (Kenora) 

V. 807-220-6266 (Dryden) 

V. 807-737-7600 (Sioux Lookout) 
V. 807-727-3560 (Red Lake) 


_ Tom 

Mulcair 


Paid for and authorized by the official agent of the candidate. 
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Student death inquest begins in Thunder Bay 



Wawatay file photo 

A Dennis Franklin Cromarty student tosses a flower into the McIntyre River during a ceremony to honour the seven First Nations youth who died since 2000 while attending school in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The long-awaited inquest into the 
deaths of seven Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
high school students in Thunder Bay 
began on Oct. 5 with family members 
in attendance. 

“They have been waiting for years, 
so I take a great deal of comfort in 
the notion that we are underway and 
we are hearing, as difficult as it is 
to hear, the pain that these families 
have been going through,” says NAN 
lawyer Julian Falconer. “Maryanne 
Panacheese’s evidence today (Oct. 8) 
talks and speaks to the horrible isola- 
tion, the displacement and ultimately 
the oppression that these families and 
these communities suffer under. If we 
get nothing from this inquest (other) 
than a mechanism to stop the pain and 
to start educating the kids within their 
communities, I think we have accom- 
plished something.” 


Falconer questioned the focus on the 
issue of the students’ use of drugs and 
alcohol during the inquest. 

“It is important to acknowledge a 
reality, that the consumption of drugs 
and alcohol amongst Aboriginal youth 
is a problem, but this wholesale focus 
on the issue is completely miscon- 
ceived,” Falconer says. “I call it the 
drunken Indian syndrome, this over- 
simplification if we remove a bottle 
from a youth’s hand it will fix the prob- 
lem. The problem is the oppression 
and estrangement of First Nations, the 
effort to foist a foreign culture on them 
and the failure to appreciate what true 
reconciliation is. Ultimately, we have 
to address root causes; root causes 
are deprivations to communities, root 
causes are oppression of the young, 
root causes are the failure to honour 
treaty obligations. These are the things 
that are difficult topics to talk about — 
alcohol is easy to talk about so that is 
where they default to.” 


The inquest into the deaths of the 
seven students — Jethro Anderson, 
15, from Kasabonika Lake; Curran 
Strang, 18, from Pikangikum; Paul 
Panacheese, 21, from Mishkeegoga- 
mang; Robyn Harper, 19, from Kee- 
waywin; Kyle Morrisseau, 17, from 
Keewaywin; Jordan Wabasse, 15, from 
Webequie; and Reggie Bushie, 15, 
from Poplar Hill — is scheduled to hear 
from about 200 witnesses between 
Oct. 5 and March 2016 at the Thunder 
Bay Courthouse. 

Although the inquest got off to a 
rocky start due to its placement in a 
small courtroom in the brand-new 
courthouse, it was moved to a larger 
courtroom on the second day of the 
proceedings. 

“All of us were disappointed to learn 
about the venue,” says Grand Chief 
Alvin Fiddler. 


See VENUE on PAGE 2 



Wawatay file photo 

The Thunder Bay Courthouse, where after a three year wait the inquest into the 
deaths of several First Nations students attending school in Thunder Bay began in 
early October. 
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WASAYA AIRWAYS - SOARING ABOVE THE REST 



Celebrating 25 years of service, Wasaya Airways is the number one choice for 
safe, reliable, cost effective air transporation within Northwestern Ontario. 

FOR ALL YOUR AIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS CALL US TODAY 1-877-492-7292 


PASSENGER SERVICE - CARGO - CHARTERS 
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Politics 


Why the youth will 
vote on October 19 

Richard Spence 

Wawatay News 

Students along with their support worker with the program 
Kishinohomatowin, weigh in on why they feel it’s important to vote 
in the Federal Election on October 19. Kishinohomatowin is an 
aboriginal alternative school program in partnership between the 
Timmins Native Friendship Centre, Timmins High and Vocational 
School, District School Board of Ontario North East, Ministry of 
Education and the Ontario Federation of Indian Friendship Centers. 



Jamie Mcwatch, Brunswick House 

“I’ll be voting because I think it’s important for 
people to hear the youth voice.” 


Chris Metatawabin, Wahgoshig 

“I think it’s important to vote for the future of 
our people.” 


Victoria Sutherland, Moose Factory 

“I think it’s important to vote so we have 
someone to look up to, someone who has our 
interests and Treaties in mind. I’m not sure who 
I’ll be voting for, but I’m going to look into it.” 


Jessica Cameron, Timmins 

Support worker for the program/Education Liaison 

“I think there’s been such a low number of 
youth voting, and I think it’s important that they 
understand that voting can make such a differ- 
ence for their future... I like to give everyone a 
chance, and I always look forward to hearing 
what all the candidates have to offer.” 

Wendel Friday, Kashachewan 

“I think it’s important to vote because the 
younger generation will look up to us, our neph- 
ews and nieces will see us and think ‘we should 
vote too’ once they’re of voting age. Honestly, I 
don’t know who the candidates are but I’ll learn 
more about it before the election.” 


Venue causes bad feelings when too small for families 


From PAGE 1 

“The fact that they chose 
one of the smallest courtrooms 
for one of the biggest inquests 
in Ontario’s history, the fact 
that they had to squeeze all the 
seven families into the room, 
was just very shameful.” 

Fiddler praised the govern- 
ment’s decision to move the 
inquest to the biggest court- 
room in the courthouse on the 
second day. 

“I don’t know what they were 
thinking when they picked the 
smallest room there to start,” 
Fiddler says. “To send the mes- 
sage to the families that some- 
how the deaths of their loved 
ones doesn’t warrant adequate 
space was a pretty harsh mes- 
sage.” 

France Gelinas, Ontario NDP 
critic for Aboriginal Affairs, 
says the new courthouse was 
built with a hope that it would 
accommodate the inquest. She 
adds that the Attorney General 
attended traditional ceremonies 
on the grounds of the court- 


house with the NAN Elder and 
a group of community members 
prior to construction. 

“So it is troubling to hear 
that courtroom being made 
available only allows a hand- 
ful of seats for all of the fami- 
lies and others who wish to 
attend,” Gelinas says on Oct. 5. 
“I understand that the inquest 
is to be moved after today, and 
I, as New Democratic critic for 
Aboriginal Affairs, call for the 
inquest to continue on in a 
venue big enough to accom- 
modate all of the families who 
wish to attend, for the dura- 
tion of this inquest into such an 
important public issue.” 

Phase one of the inquest will 
hear about the circumstances of 
each death up until December. 
Phase two will begin in Janu- 
ary 2016 to deal with evidence 
related to policy and context. 
Phase three will provide infor- 
mation for jurors on potential 
recommendations. The jury is 
made up of four women and 
one man. 


“We knew going in that it 
was going to be very pain- 
ful and very difficult for the 
families,” Fiddler says. “We 
have worked hard in the last 
year or so to ensure the fami- 
lies have adequate supports 
before the inquest starts, dur- 
ing the inquest — we know it is 
going to be at least six months 
or maybe longer — and after- 
wards. We want to ensure that 
the families are OK during this 
process and recognize and 
acknowledge that they have 
been going through a very pain- 
ful and very difficult journey 
already with the loss of their 
loved ones.” 

Regional Chief Isadore Day 
commended Fiddler and the 
other leaders and community 
members who did not relent on 
their push for the inquest. 

“This process is important 
because it will not only give 
answers, but ask questions 
that will provide guidance to 
governments on reasons why 
they need to get to work on 


solutions to prevent this tragic 
trend,” Day says. “The Chiefs 
of Ontario will be engaged in 
phase two of the inquest, and 
are fully supportive to our First 
Nations who seek answers 
through this inquest.” 

The inquest is being held 
to examine the circumstances 
surrounding the deaths of the 
seven students who died after 
leaving their remote home com- 
munities to pursue secondary 
school studies in Thunder Bay. 
The jury may make recommen- 
dations aimed at preventing 
similar deaths in the future. 

“The goal that we have fol- 
lowing this inquest is for the 
jury to develop some solid rec- 
ommendations on these issues 
and then for all of the parties to 
commit to implementing those 
recommendations,” Fiddler 
says. 

Dr. David Eden is presiding 
as inquest coroner and Trevor 
Jukes, Karen Shea and Amy 
Leamen are counsel to the coro- 
ner. 
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Health 


NAN launches FASD support website 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

International Fetal Alcohol 
Spectrum Disorder (FASD) 
Awareness Day was recognized 
by the launch of Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation’s FASD website 
and the 7th annual Honouring 
Mothers Mini Powwow. 

“Having an understanding of 
how FASD affects all people in a 
community is really important,” 
says Ann Magiskan, Thunder 
Bay’s Aboriginal liaison, during 
the mini powwow. “Sometimes 
we tend to forget that. We don’t 
realize that someone walking 
next to us might be suffering 
with (FASD).” 

Magiskan encourages people 
to learn more about the effects 
of the different substances that 
are being abused by people. 

“We don’t realize how they 
can have such life-long detri- 
mental effects to our children,” 
Magiskan says. “If we learn 
those awarenesses and under- 
stand them, we are able to 
teach our next generation to 
hopefully ensure preventative 
measures as we go forward.” 

NAN launched an FASD web- 
site to assist workers in the NAN 
communities. 

“This interactive website pro- 
vides information to better sup- 
port women, children, families 
and caregivers who are affected 
by FASD or other effects from 
prenatal substance use,” says 
Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler. “This 
website will be an effective 
resource for our community- 
based service providers, but 
it is only one component of a 
broader approach that needs to 
be addressed at the provincial 
level.” 

NAN is currently working 



with the Ministry of Children 
and Youth Services, which 
announced a commitment to 
develop a provincial strategy 
to improve experiences and 
outcomes for those affected by 
FASD. 

“It is our hope that the 
province’s commitment will 
significantly improve the health 
of our community members 
by addressing the inequities 
in assessment, diagnostic and 
support services, especially for 
those in remote First Nations 
that often lack access to vital 
services,” Fiddler says. “We look 
forward to full engagement 
with the provincial govern- 
ment on moving this strategy 
forward.” 

The mini powwow was held 
by a group of organizations at 
Marina Park in Thunder Bay. 

“It’s raising awareness 
(about) the dangers of drinking 
alcohol during pregnancy,” says 
Sheila Marcinyshyn, Anish- 
nawbe Mushkiki’s FASD out- 
reach and child development 
worker. “And to support those 


who are pregnant and carrying 
a baby to live a healthy life.” 

Thunder Bay-Superior North 
MP Bruce Hyer says there is a 
need for more respect for others 
in today’s society. 

“We need respect for all of 
life, we need respect for all 
the people and when we fail 
to respect each other it causes 
pain,” Hyer says. “And pain 
leads to addictions, and addic- 
tions lead to more pain, and it 
turns to problems like FASD.” 

Fort William Chief Peter Col- 
lins says FASD is not the only 
problem facing children who 
are born today. 

“Our kids are also being 
born with addictions and we 
don’t know what the long-term 
impact of that is on our young 
people,” Collins says. “Each 
and every one of the frontline 
workers has to be a mother, a 
grandparent, a father — you 
have to care day in and day out. 
I say keep up the caring, keep 
up the campaign and keep up 
the hard work.” 



OSHKI 


Oshki-Pimache-O-Win 


E D U CAT I O N & TRAINING INSTITUTE 


OPTIONS FOR EDUCATION 


January 2016 
Programs: 

• Business 
Fundamentals 

• Personal 
Support Worker 

• Pre-Health Sciences 

To find out about our 
programs contact: 

Daniel Tait 

Community Liaison 
& Student 
Recruitment Officer 
Oshki-Pimache-O-Win 
Education & 
Training Institute 



AL Oshki-Pimache-O-Win we partner with Accredited 
Colleges to bring you full time, post -second ary 
programs. Our special delivery methods allow you to 
remain in your home community for the majority of 
your program. Oshki's staff and instructors arc 
committed to supporting first Nations students as 
they achieve their educational goals, 

Call us now to f ind out how we can help you start 


L 


A New Beginning. 


Toll Free: 1-866-636-7454 
Phone: (807) 626 1880 
Email: dtait@oshki.ca 


106 Centennial Square, Thunder Bay Ontario PjE 1H3 
WWW,Oshki.ca 




photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Powwow dancers and drummers helped celebrate this year’s International Fetal Alcohol Spectrum Disor- 
der (FASD) Awareness Day at the 7th Annual Honouring Mothers Mini Powwow at Marina Park in Thunder 
Bay. 


Celebrate 

Incredible 



Help us recognize the 
junior citizens who 
make our communities 
better. Nominate 
someone age 6-17 
for a 2015 Ontario 
Junior Citizen 
Award! 


Annaleise Carr, 2012 and 2014 
Ontario Junior Citizen, Simcoe, ON 
At 14, Annaleise Carr was the youngest person ever to swim 
across Lake Ontario. Two years later, Annaleise swam 
across Lake Erie. Combined these efforts raised 
awareness and hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
Camp Trillium, a family camp for children with cancer. 

Her book, Annaleise Carr: How I Conquered Lake Ontario 
to Help Kids Battling Cancer, inspires others to take on 
great challenges and help their fellow citizens. 


Do you know someone who is involved in worthwhile community 
service, is contributing while living with a limitation, has performed 
an heroic act, demonstrates individual excellence, or is going above 
and beyond to help others? If so, nominate them today! 

Nominations are open until November 30, and nomination 
forms are available from this newspaper, and the Ontario 
Community Newspapers Association at www.ocna.org or 

905-639-8720 ext. 4439. 



A 

X 

ONTARIO 
JUNIOR CITIZEN 
AWARDS 


Sponsored by: 



IBC BAC 
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Commentary 

Another 
day in 
paradise 



Xavier 

Kataquapit 


UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


S ome people might call me 
a loner. I think some of my 
friends might see me as a 
kind of a recluse. It is not that I 
don’t like being around people, 
it is just that I love peace and 
quiet. 

I grew up in the James Bay 
Cree culture where I was raised 
more or less close to the land 
and in the isolated First Nation 
of Attawapiskat in northern 
Ontario. I never felt comfort- 
able in large groups of people 
even though I was raised in a 
big family mixed with many 
relations in my home commu- 
nity. There were pros and cons 
to having people around all the 
time in a small community. 

I always felt more comfort- 
able living the life of peace and 
quiet on the land the way my 
ancestors had for thousands of 
years. I found life in my small 
isolated community difficult 
and overbearing sometimes. 

When I flew out to the 
greater world for education and 
then work, I became intrigued 
by learning as much as I could 
about other cultures and peo- 
ple. I am grateful to have had 
the opportunity to travel much 
of the world and to see how 
other people live. 

People everywhere I have 
ventured on this planet have 
treated me with kindness. How- 
ever, my best memories have 
to do with being in quiet places 
watching the sunset or sitting in 
a mountain village with just a 
few good friends. 

I devote much of my time 
now to escaping to my cottage 
in a semi remote part of the 
north. I enjoy the tranquility of 
living on the banks of a beauti- 
ful little esker lake surrounded 
by towering pine and popular. I 
take great satisfaction in hear- 
ing the geese fly high overhead, 
watching the whiskey jacks 
dance in the tress and I bear 
witness to the busy lives of 
the squirrels and chipmunks 
nearby. 

I like working on my camp 
and making it comfortable for 
my friends and myself. 

I enjoy sitting back in my 
cozy little cottage in the midst 
of a snowstorm while watching 
through a giant picture window 
from the warmth of my living 
room as the tall pines sway in 


the fierce north winds and the 
lake is almost obscured by the 
pulsating waves of flying snow. 

Through the marvel of tech- 
nology, I have the world at my 
fingertips with a high-speed 
Internet connection to my com- 
puter. News from the world is 
always just a click away. 

How lucky are we northern- 
ers? We have the good fortune 
to live in small towns or out 
on the land in the wilderness, 
worlds away from the chaos 
and calamity centered on greed 
and fear. Still, when we feel the 
urge, all we have to do is take a 
short drive, visit an airport and 
hop on an airplane to travel just 
about anywhere in the world 
that we choose. 

How lucky are we to know 
what real peace and tranquility 
is here in the north? 

When I venture into other 
parts of the world in Asia or 
Europe, I often show people a 
photo of my little camp on the 
banks of a small northern lake. 
Everyone reacts in the same 
way. 

They cannot believe that I 
live in a place so beautiful and 
so peaceful looking. This makes 
me appreciate my northerner 
home a whole lot more. 

I have stood in the dusty 
street corners of Delhi, a city 
of 30 million people where I 
felt the density of population 
and the tragedy of poverty. I 
felt guilt, yet huge gratefulness 
for being in a position where 
I could visit a scene like the 
streets of Delhi yet be able to 
leave it and return to a place 
that I can only describe as heav- 
enly. 

We take for granted the 
beauty of the land and the crea- 
tures of the north. 

Really, we are living the life 
of good fortune and one that 
almost seems heavenly as com- 
pared to many places I have 
visited on our planet. 

We have a democratic and 
socially responsible political 
system in place here in Canada 
and we reap the benefits of 
many good things for our lives. 
We owe it to ourselves to make 
sure that we keep our heaven 
here in Canada alive and well 
by putting people in power that 
care about real democracy, 
sharing and nurturing our pop- 
ulation while standing for peace 
and neighbourly relations with 
the rest of the world. 

We are lucky we live in a 
place where everyone else 
wants to get to; let’s not lose it. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 



Lac Seul celebrates Culture Days 


Donna Trout/Special to Wawatay News 

Nine-year-old Haileigh Kejick is a grade 5 student from Obishikokaang School in Frenchman’s Head, Lac Seul First Nation. She is 
plucking a duck during Culture Days at the Lac Seul Training Centre of Excellence. 


Mike Scott and overcoming addiction 



photo by Sandy Wood/Special to WAwatay News 

Grace Goodman (15) watches keenly as Mike Scott gives a presen- 
tation to students at the Thomas Fiddler Memorial High School in 
Sandy Lake First Nation, Ontario, on September 24, 2015. 


Brianna Goodman, Janesa 
Harper, Taylor Meekis, and 
Sandy Wood 

Special to Wawatay News 

On Thursday, September 
24, 2015, Cree motivational 
speaker Mike Scott paid a visit 
to Thomas Fiddler Memorial 
High School in Sandy Lake to 
share his story about overcom- 
ing the evil spirits of addiction 
and street life, and to inspire 
young people to move forward 
and make positive changes in 
their lives. Scott rose to fame 
through Facebook, where he 
has caught the attention of 
over 94,000 followers by post- 
ing funny and inspiring videos 
about life on reserves. One of 
his most popular videos, titled 
“When your kid asks for pop,” 
has been viewed more than 
460,000 times and shared by 
over 10,000 people. But Scott 
does more than make funny 
videos. Over the last three 
years, he has travelled to over 
120 communities across Can- 
ada to present his story, titled 
“Finding the Warrior Within.” 
At the high school gym, Scott 
shared his story in front of an 
audience of 200 youth aged 
12-18. His story hit home for 


many, as he spoke about being 
separated from his family by 
Child and Family Services; 
bouncing from foster home to 
foster home; getting caught 
up in a dangerous life of theft, 
drugs, and violence, and los- 
ing his mother: a residential 
school survivor who spent her 
compensation money almost 
entirely on drugs and alcohol. 
Brianna Goodman, Janesa 
Harper, Taylor Meekis, and 
Sandy Wood caught up with 
Scott after the presentation. 

Q: What does healing mean 
to you? 

A: Healing to me is grow- 
ing every day that we’re alive. 
We’re blessed with chances to 
grow from the mistakes and 
the pain that we’ve had in our 
lives. So healing is many things. 
You can heal through culture, 
you can heal through friends, 
and through relationships, but 
most importantly, you can heal 
through the creator in yourself. 

Q: What were the most 
important things that helped 
you quit drugs? 

A: I think the most impor- 


tant things that help me quit 
were my desire, my want, and 
my need for it. My family, my 
daughter, my surroundings 
needed to change in order to be 
happy. 

Q: Are you happier now? 

A: WAY HAPPIER!! 

Q: What was the most diffi- 
cult part of your journey? 

A: The most difficult part 


was probably letting go of the 
people I used to hold on to, 
because I grew up with a lot of 
the people that I partied with, 
and I had to decide that letting 
them go was going to be benefi- 
cial for me, because holding on 
to them was only investing time 
into them that I wasn’t giving 
to myself. That aloneness that I 
felt when I had no friends when 
I first sobered up was later on 
filled by true friendship with 
people that will last forever. So, 
it worked itself out in the end. 
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CN derailment and oil spill threatens Mattagami FN 



photo by James Naveau 

A major train derailment occurred near Mattagami First Nation on March 7, 2015 and a second derailment on February 14, 2015. Pictured is an 
aerial perspective of the fire and spill after one of the derailments. 


Xavier Kataquapit 

Special to Wawatay News 

Mattagami First Nation 
leadership jumped into action 
to deal with an environmen- 
tal disaster when on March 
7, 2015, a Canadian National 
(CN) train carrying crude oil 
derailed south of Timmins near 
Mattagami FN. The derailment 
site affected the traditional 
lands of the Mattagami FN as 
the spill occurred at a railway 
trestle bridge over the Makami 
River, which leads to Mini- 
sinakwa Lake and the Matta- 
gami River system. Thirty-five 
cars from the train of 94 tanker 
cars carrying crude oil from 
Alberta left the track. Five of 
the tanker cars ended up in the 
Makami River. The derailment 
occurred near what is known 
in railway terminology as Ruel 
88 and burst into flames dur- 
ing the accident. In addition to 
spilling oil into the environment 
the derailment resulted in fire 
fighting crews spending four 
days fighting the blaze. The 
nearby communities of Gogama 
and Mattagami First Nation 
were put on alert due to the 
black smoke and intense fire 
that occurred. 

During the long cleanup that 
was conducted, CN reported 
that approximately 1.4 million 
liters of oily water was collected 
and transported off site to an 
approved treatment facility. 
In April, CN also reported that 
approximately 11,500 tones of 
soil was collected and trans- 
ported off site to an approved 
disposal facility in Cartier, 
Ontario. 


This was the second major 
derailment to occur near Matta- 
gami FN and Gogama over a 
short period. The first hap- 
pened on February 14 and it 
involved a 100-tanker car long 
train carrying crude oil and 
distillates. Twenty-nine cars 
left the track and a subsequent 
fire raged for days after the 
accident. According to a press 
release issued by the Transpor- 
tation Safety Board of Canada, 
an estimate of over one million 
liters of product was released. 

In northern Ontario, the Feb- 
ruary 14 and March 7 accidents 


near Gogama, Ontario were 
actually two of three derail- 
ments to occur in early 2015. 
On March 5, a third derailment 
involving a mixed manifest 
train occurred in Ruel Subdi- 
vision near Minnipuka south- 
east of Hornepayne, Ontario. 
Although no fire or spill 
occurred in this derailment, it 
did involve what are termed as 
residue cars, or tanker cars that 
had recently carried flammable 
liquids. 

Our initial reaction to the 
derailment nearby on March 
7 was shock at such a tragic 


emergency. There was a huge 
fire and it was obvious a very 
bad spill had happened. There 
was much smoke and of course 
that was an immediate threat 
to health. When the fire was 
finally put out and we later 
learned about how much dam- 
age was caused by the spill, our 
concern turned more so to the 
land, commented Chief Walter 
Naveau, Mattagami FN. 

He explained that although 
Mattagami FN has been work- 
ing closely with CN in dealing 
with the derailment his First 
Nation has deep concerns about 


the short term and long-term 
environment and ecological 
consequences of the oil spill. He 
added that his community as 
well as other First Nations are 
also concerned about the fact 
that tanker cars of oil and petro- 
leum products will continue to 
be transported on the rail line 
and that there will be more 
spills. 

To cope with all the infor- 
mation provided by CN, envi- 
ronmental monitoring and the 
cleanup effort, Mattagami FN 
leadership brought on board 
consultant Caroline Burgess to 


organize and develop a plan of 
action for the community. 

There were a million tasks 
that had to be dealt with from 
the start as well as sharing with 
all the information and commu- 
nications with everyone as the 
cleanup and monitoring pro- 
gressed. It has been amazing to 
see the resilience of Mattagami 
FN in reacting to this situation, 
said Burgess. 

In the weeks and months 
after the derailment, she has 
helped the First Nation in coor- 
dinating their participation 
including the hiring of First 
Nation workers to take part in 
the clean up efforts. Her role 
has also been in coordinating 
communications between First 
Nation leadership, the com- 
munity, the company, outside 
Native and non-Native organi- 
zations and government agen- 
cies. 

The First Nation also hired 
Ryan Wheeler, Owner / Con- 
sultant of Shearwater Environ- 
mental Emergency Solutions 
Inc. to assist the First Nation in 
independently interpreting and 
understanding the environmen- 
tal and ecological concerns of 
the oil spill. 

My role is to interpret science 
language and data in a way 
that everyone can understand. 
I also take the concerns of the 
community, its Elders and its 
leaders into a more scientific 
presentation that can be under- 
stood by the regulatory agen- 
cies involved, said Wheeler. 


See MATTAGAMI on page 6 
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Mattagami focuses on clean-up with science 


From page 5 

He has almost 20 years of 
experience in environmen- 
tal science and engineering 
and now uses his expertise 
in environmental emergency 
prevention, preparedness and 
response services. Wheeler has 
been involved in a variety of 
projects across the country, in 
the United States and in Asia. 

In his current involvement 
with Mattagami FN, he is work- 
ing with regulatory agencies, 
company representatives and 
the community in monitoring 
ongoing testing. 

Every spill is unique and 
we don’t know what the short 
term or long term effects will 
be. In the past, traditional and 
cultural knowledge was never 
acknowledged but now every- 
one is more aware of the con- 
sequences of these spills and 
how it affects the land. The 
First Nation wants everyone to 
understand the importance of 
their connection to the land. 
Their community’s cultural 
input into the scientific data 
brings another layer of infor- 
mation to the picture, said 
Wheeler. 

The clean up efforts are 
now centered on rebuilding 
the environmental and eco- 
logical health of the affected 
area. Wheeler explained that 
the main efforts are directed 
towards restoring the affected 
area back to its original state as 
much as is possible. Remedia- 
tion also means monitoring of 
scientific, environmental and 
ecological data on a regular 
basis to ensure the work is cre- 
ating the desired positive out- 
comes. 


Shawn Batise, Executive 
Director of Wabun Tribal 
Council explained that Wabun 
leadership was quick to ask 
government officials to deal 
with the spill soon after it 
occurred. His office contacted 
the Ontario Minister of Aborigi- 
nal Affairs and on March 12 
Minister David Zimmer toured 
the affected site and met with 
Mattagami First Nation lead- 
ership. Batise and the Wabun 
Tribal Council staff has also 
kept in contact with Mattagami 
First Nation Chief, council and 
CN officials in terms of assisting 
the First Nation in dealing with 
clean up efforts and environ- 
mental monitoring. 

Despite the major spill that 
CN Rail caused, I give them 
credit for doing anything 
and everything they could to 
address our concerns. However, 
the more important issue is that 
we are seeing more and more 
of these disastrous spills on our 
lands and something has to be 
done about it, said Batise. 

He added that since there 
had been a spill nearby three 
weeks before, it was fortunate 
in a way that CN still had equip- 
ment and manpower nearby 
and available to react quickly to 
the March 7 derailment. 

The events of the three train 
derailments of oil tanker cars, 
which have all occurred in the 
greater Wabun territory, also 
shadows the concerns of the 
proposed TransCanada Energy 
East Project. This project pro- 
poses to send oil and petroleum 
products to Canada’s east coast 
by pipeline that would pass 
through Wabun First Nation ter- 
ritory in northeastern Ontario. 


What do we do? We are in 
the situation where we have to 
figure out n is one better than 
the other. Is transporting oil 
and petroleum products by rail 
better than pipeline? It seems 
as if we have to pick our poi- 
son when it comes to this issue. 
What we need from the com- 
panies that are involved in this 
transportation is some kind of 
commitment and assistance in 
dealing with future spills and 
believe me they will happen, l 
explained Batise. 

He commented that the fact 
still remains that oil and petro- 
leum products will continue 
to be transported through the 
territorial lands of the Wabun 
First Nations. The greatest 
concerns that the Wabun lead- 
ers have voiced are what hap- 
pen when an environmental 
event or disaster occurs. Batise 
explained that no matter what 
is decided, oil and dangerous 
products will continue to be 
transported through their ter- 
ritory and it will be the Wabun 
communities that will carry 
the risks of potential accidents 
while distant industries, compa- 
nies and non-Native government 
reap the full benefits of these 
projects and none of the danger 
associated with these spills. 

Our people live on this land. 
We fish, hunt and gather on our 
lands as we have been for many 
generations. We cannot sit idly 
by and watch as these tragic 
spills happen in our backyard. 
There has to be some commit- 
ment regarding responsibil- 
ity and compensation when it 
comes to the affect it has on 
our member’s lives, explained 
Batise. 
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Fall harvest highlights culture, teachings 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Game birds, carved eagle 
feathers, traditional medi- 
cines, Metis jigging, drumming, 
blueberry jam, snowshoes and 
bannock on a stick were high- 
lighted at this year’s Fall Har- 
vest gathering in Thunder Bay. 

“It’s awesome — so far we 
have done the jam making, the 
bannock making and watched 
(Real Bouchard) paint his feath- 
ers on cedar,” says Rachelle 
Pelletier, Aboriginal achieve- 
ment tutor at Superior CVI 
High School in Thunder Bay. 
“We learned a lot about the 
bird plucking station and a lot 
about the blueberries that we 
all enjoyed.” 

Peawanuck’s Joyce Hunter 
showed groups of students from 
Thunder Bay-area schools how 
to make boiled goose, including 
the plucking, cleaning, gutting 
and butchering of geese, dur- 
ing the Sept. 22-24 gathering at 
Fort William Historical Park. 

“I talk about life in the north, 
about how expensive it is to live 
and how hard it is to get good 
nutritional food into the com- 
munity,” says Hunter, Thunder 
Bay’s Aboriginal liaison strategy 
coordinator. “It gives a strong 
sense of how different life is in 
the northern communities as 
compared to the south.” 

Hunter also described the 
migration patterns, nesting 
habits and internal parts of 
geese at her station. 

“It is good to let people know 
that this is a fact of everyday life 
in some of the communities in 
our province still,” Hunter says. 


“People continue to live this 
way; it is not something out of 
the dusty old history books.” 

Bouchard shared his tech- 
niques for carving and paint- 
ing eagle feathers out of cedar 
shakes with the students. He 
began the project in 2007 by 
creating a template of an eagle 
feather to transfer the image to 
a cedar shake for carving. 


“I talk about life in 
the north, about how 
expensive it is to live 
and how hard it is to 
get good nutritional 
food into the 
community...” 

- Joyce Hunter 

“I committed to creating 500 
single eagle feather carvings,” 
Bouchard says. “And I’m almost 
there — I’ve got another 25 to go.” 

Bouchard usually sands the 
cutout image into the proper 
shape before using a wood- 
burning tool to create the eagle 
feather details. 

“Every one has an individual 
number,” Bouchard says. “I’ve 
got a few more to go and then 
this series will be done.” 

Bouchard plans to keep the 
500th eagle feather carving 
for himself in a wooden case. 
His eagle feather carvings have 
been gifted to graduating stu- 
dents and people who have con- 
tributed to the Aboriginal com- 
munity. 

“The carving itself is really 


therapeutic,” Bouchard says. 

Pic Mobert’s Melissa Twance 
shared some of her knowledge 
about plants in the Thunder Bay 
area that First Nations people 
traditionally used as medicines 
and foods. 

“Poplar bark contains the 
same kind of chemical that aspi- 
rin does,” Twance says. “(It) 
helps to alleviate any kinds of 
pains you may have, headaches, 
joint pains. It was used a lot for 
people with arthritis.” 

Joan Panizza, a Metis Nation 
of Ontario community well- 
ness worker, shared some of her 
knowledge about the history 
of Metis jigging and the impor- 
tance of the Metis sash with the 
students. 

“They enjoyed it and they 
had fun,” Panizza says. “It 
shows where they come from, 
for some of them. It teaches 
them about the different people 
in Canada, how we celebrate 
and gather together. Dancing 
is dancing and people still do it 
and have always done it.” 

Kelvin Redsky, a Biwaase’aa 
youth outreach worker, shared 
stories about the drum teach- 
ings, the medicine wheel and 
the seven grandfather teach- 
ings with the students. He also 
spoke about the residential 
school history, treaty signings 
and cultural teachings. 

“We need to educate each 
other on our cultures,” Redsky 
says. “Education is the key to 
identifying ourselves to them, 
but also them to identify them- 
selves to us. It’s all about shar- 
ing the knowledge and it’s all 
about getting that peace within 
ourselves (out) to them.” 
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photos by Rick Garrick/Wawattay News 

ABOVE: Peawanuck’s Joyce Hunter spoke about the preparation of geese and wood carver Real Bouchard 
shared his eagle feather carving techniques. 
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photos by Rick Garrick/Wawattay News 

ABOVE: A group of students try out the Metis jigging dance and bake bannock on a stick at the 2015 Fall 
Harvest gathering in Thunder Bay. 
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photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Northern Ontario First Nations Environment Conference participants gathered at the Best Western Plus 
Nor’Wester Hotel near Thunder Bay. 

Climate change hot topic at 
Environment Conference 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Kashechewan Elder William 
Sutherland issued a warning 
about climate change during 
the 2015 Northern Ontario First 
Nations Environment Confer- 
ence — people may one day 
need to buy oxygen as they now 
buy water. 

“We are fac- 
ing a changing 
world — our 
environment 
problems 
started 500 
years ago,” 
Sutherland 
says to kick 
off the Sept. 
29-Oct. 1 

gathering at 
the Best West- 
ern Plus Nor-Wester Hotel near 
Thunder Bay. “We were the 
gatekeepers — we took care 
of the land. For many years it 
looked so clean; it looked so 
new. The water, we could drink 
from the river. And the air we 
could breathe. But now every- 
thing is changing, the world 
is going back to where it used 
to be. A long time ago the far 
north used to be like Florida. 
And slowly it is going back.” 

Sutherland says his father 
told him years ago that people 
would one day buy water to 
drink. 

“We cannot drink from the 
river anymore,” Sutherland 
says. “And in the future from 
now, you are going to buy oxy- 
gen to breathe if we’re not care- 
ful in what we are doing, if we 
don’t take care of our land. We 
have to protect what is ours.” 


Sutherland has seen many 
changes, noting that the sun 
changed its position in the 
sky about 10 years ago, tide 
waters are not going out as far 
as before, the Albany River is 
flooding Kashechewan more 
often, polar bears are coming 
ashore due to less ice on the 
bay, geese are changing their 
migration patterns and sched- 
ules and fish are adapting to 
new conditions. 

“About 10 years ago the 
earth shifted; the sun doesn’t 
come up where it used to come 
up,” Sutherland says. “The sun 
doesn’t go down where it used 
to go down. You won’t notice 
that unless you live outside, 
unless you know the sun. It is 
at least three inches off where it 
used to sunrise. And that three 
inches makes lots of difference.” 

Sutherland says his brother 
has also been noticing the 
changes and eventually bought 
a book on birds in North Amer- 
ica. 

“I said: ‘Why do you buy 
that book — you know every 
bird in James Bay,”’ Sutherland 
says. “And he says: ‘I see lots of 
strange birds that come here in 
the spring.’ And we notice that 
too; birds are starting to come 
here, different kinds. Now in 
James Bay we have pelicans, 
which we never saw before.” 

Sutherland says different ani- 
mals have also made their way 
to James Bay. 

“One time a trapper caught a 
raccoon in his trap,” Sutherland 
says. “He didn’t know what kind 
of animal that was. He showed 
it around the community and 
nobody knew what kind of ani- 
mal it was. And I said to him: 


‘Do you ever watch Walt Disney 
movies.’” 

Sutherland was one of four 
speakers in the morning ses- 
sion of the annual environment 
gathering. David Pearson, pro- 
fessor of Earth Sciences at Lau- 
rentian University, participated 
in the Being Prepared for the 
Weather of the Future work- 
shop with Sutherland while 
Wawakapewin’s Simon Frogg 
and Arlene Meekis-Jung partici- 
pated in the Goal Setting work- 
shop. 

The Values Protection work- 
shops included: Species at Risk 
Panel Discussion; GIS for Pro- 
tecting Values Panel Discussion; 
Values Protection Far North 
Strategy; Withdrawing Values 
for Protection; Federal Con- 
taminated Sites Process - Soil 
Remediation; and Environmen- 
tal Monitoring - Tools, Tech- 
niques, and Technology. 

The Environmental O and 
M workshops included: Best 
Management Practices for the 
Operation and Maintenance of 
Landfill Sites; Diversion; The 
Conservation Conversation: 
High Hydro Bills and How We 
Can Find Solutions; Waste Oil 
Furnance Tour; On Site Sew- 
age Systems; and Septic System 
Classification, Operations and 
Maintenance. 

The Resource Management 
workshops included: Solar 
Panel: Let the Sunshine in for 
a Sustainable Future; Capac- 
ity Building for Energy Plan- 
ning; Overview of the Northern 
Ontario Bioeconomy Strategy; 
OPG BioEnergy Learning and 
Research Centre; and Building 
a First Nation Forest Industry in 
Northwestern Ontario. 



William 

Sutherland 



Call 


for details 


• Unlimited Local .And Long Distance Calling 
• Transfer Your Number At NO Charge 

• 40$ Referral Discount To Connect A Friend 
• No Security Deposit, No Credit Check 

1 - 866 - 391-2700 


A Neighbourhood 
Connection 


Your Local and Long Distance Provider 



92581 

^"^9 to AboriQV 


TIES YOU] 

.ir. onleience &AG M 

6 - 29, 2015 

ronlo.0i>w° 

(Economic Development 


This Years Agenda Includes 

Professional Development Workshop 
Accredited Training 
ED of the Year Award Ceremony 
National Youth Panel 
Trade Show and Artisans 
and more! 


REGISTER TODAY WWW.EDO.CA 


v 


canao 


Inspiring Success 


Prizes!] 


Getaway to Haida Gwau 

t All-Inclusive Fly in Fishing Trip 

Play and Stay Membertou Golf Escape 
Yukon's Amazing Aurora Borealis & Legends Tour 

Complimentary Pass to CN Tower 

Register Early to get your complimentary pass to CN Tower! All registered delegates will also be entered 
into a draw for a chance to win one of many amazing Grand Prizes! 
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Education 


DFC High School offering skill trades classes 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Dennis Franklin Cromarty 
First Nations High School Grade 
12 student Nelson Kakegamic 
is looking forward to complet- 
ing his traditional-style bow in 
woodworking class. 

“It’s kind of interesting for 
me — I’ve always wanted to 
make a bow,” Kakegamic says 
as he carves down the bow to 
the required thickness. “I saw 
them making bows last year 
and I wanted to make one too. 
But I was already in different 
classes so I couldn’t. Fortu- 
nately I sought that opportunity 
(for this year).” 

Bow instructor John 
Belanger says the students are 
making the same kind of bows 
that First Nations people made 
prior to colonization. 

“We use any kind of hard- 
wood, the denser the better,” 
Belanger says, noting the stu- 
dents are making their bows out 
of maple and elm. “The specific 
gravity of the wood, or the den- 
sity of the wood, will indicate 
its potential. The denser the 
wood, the more potential your 
bow has for power.” 

Belanger learned how to 
make the bows on his own, and 
has since been reintroducing 
the bow-making techniques to 
First Nation communities. 

“The whole art has been 


lost,” Belanger says. “In the last 
20 years there has been a resur- 
gence in interest and people 
are starting to learn how to do 
this again. It’s been reinvented, 
basically.” 

Belanger usually gets his 
wood supplies from the Sault 
Ste. Marie area. He selects 
wood that includes the outer 
layer of the tree, which provides 
strength to the bow. 

“That is the integral part of 
building, to remove the bark 
carefully so the back of the bow 
hasn’t been violated,” Belanger 
says. “That last growth ring acts 
as a lamination that takes care 
of all the tension of the bow.” 

Belanger says the wood is 
filed off in stages so the bow 
bends back symmetrically to a 
20-inch draw. 

“The bend should be on a 
huge diameter circle so every- 
thing is equal,” Belanger says. 

DFC woodworking teacher 
Scott Vis says the students are 
excited about working on their 
bows. 

“We try to put more of a cul- 
tural input into the projects that 
we choose,” Vis says. “And you 
can see through the students’ 
interest that it has been effec- 
tive so far. This project is a good 
introduction for using carving 
tools.” 

DFC chair of technologi- 
cal studies-First Nations trade 
school coordinator Ken Liddi- 


coat says students are currently 
gaining skills and exposure to 
the different trades through 
the Construction Technology, 
Manufacturing Technology 
and Transportation Technol- 
ogy classes. DFC plans to cre- 
ate a First Nations Trades High 
School within the Thunder Bay- 
based high school by improving 
the school’s facilities, adding 
more equipment and expanding 
options for students. 

“We’re looking to expand 
and build a new separate class- 
room for the manufacturing 
and get into hospitality and 
tourism,” Liddicoat says. “And 
just increase our availability 
of courses as we can grow the 
(trades) program and grow the 
school within the school.” 

Liddicoat says the trades 
classes are popular with the 
students and are “maxed right 
out.” 

“We started keeping track of 
the retention and success rates 
to help us identify the need for 
a trades school, and we found 
out the retention and success 
rates of the students taking 
these courses was well above 
90 per cent,” says DFC princi- 
pal Jonathan Kakegamic. “So 
that gave us the means to say 
we need to start a trades school 
for our students in our area, the 
Sioux Lookout district.” 

Kakegamic says the trades 
classes provide students with 


INSPECTION 

Notice of Slash Pile Burning 
Trout Lake and Red Lake Forest 


The Ontario Ministry of 
Natural Resources and 
Forestry (MNRF) invites 
you to inspect the MNRF 
approved prescribed burn 
plan for slash pile burning 
that will be carried out in 
the Trout Lake Forest and 
Red Lake Forest (see map). 

As part of our ongoing 
efforts to regenerate and 
protect Ontario's forests, 
some recently harvested 
areas have been selected to 
be burned under the strict 
guidelines of the MNRF 
Prescribed Burn 
Planning Manual. The 
prescribed burn will reduce 
the area covered in slash 
piles while increasing the area available for regeneration and reducing the fire hazard. The 
burn is scheduled for ignition between November 1, 2015 and December 15, 2015. 

Information about this prescribed burn project, including specific locations and maps, 
is available for public viewing at the offices of Domtar Inc. for the Trout Lake Forest and 
the Red Lake Forest Management Company for the Red Lake Forest during normal 
business hours and the MNRF public website at www.ontario.ca/forestplans beginning 
November 1, 2015. For more information or to arrange an appointment with MNRF staff 
to discuss the prescribed burn project, please contact: 



TROUT LAKE FOREST 

Kyle Myschowoda, Forester 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 
Red Lake District Office 
P.O. Box 5003, 227 Howey St. 

Red Lake, ON POV 2M0 

tel: 807-727-1337 

fax: 807- 727-2861 

Office Hours 8:30 a.m. -4:30 p.m. 

RED LAKE FOREST 

Kyle Myschowoda, Forester 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 
Red Lake District Office 
P.O. Box 5003, 227 Howey St. 

Red Lake, ON POV 2M0 

tel: 807-727-1337 

fax: 807- 727-2861 

Office Hours 8:30 a.m. -4:30 p.m. 


Holly Aggas, Silviculture Forester 

Domtar Inc. 

Dryden Office 

1 Duke St., Postal Bag 4004 

Dryden, ON P8N 3J7 

tel: 807- 223-9309 

fax: 807-223-9401 

Office Hours 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


Robert Partridge RPF, 

Management Forester 

Red Lake Forest Management Co. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 1338, 138 Howey St. 

Red Lake, ON POV 2M0 

tel: 807-727-3320 

fax: 807-727-1142 

Office Hours 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


Ontario 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Dennis Franklin Cromarty First Nations High School Grade 12 stu- 
dent Nelson Kakegamic appreciates the opportunity to work on a 
traditional bow in the woodworking class at the Thunder Bay-based 
school. 


the opportunity to watch, learn 
and get involved. 

“For the students to make a 
bow out of a piece of wood, and 
for them to see it develop by 
their own hands is just amaz- 
ing,” Kakegamic says. “Another 
thing we did was a tikinagan. 
The kids are excited to make 
that; that is something that will 
last forever as long as they take 
care of it.” 

Kakegamic says the trades 
classes provide students with 
another option to follow for 
career opportunities in the 
future. 

“Not everyone is meant to be 
a lawyer, not everyone is meant 
to be a teacher or a nurse,” 
Kakegamic says. “Trades is a 
very viable career.” 

Kakegamic says DFC plans to 
enhance its welding and manu- 
facturing facilities by adding 
up-to-date equipment through 
a provincial grant. 

“Our next classroom we 
want to address is the culinary,” 
Kakegamic says. “It’s exciting 
times for DFC; I’m excited and 
the students are excited. It’s a 
powerful tool to enhance our 
communities.” 


DFC has also been partner- 
ing with Confederation College 
over the past five years to offer 
dual credits, which provide 


students with a high school 
credit and a college credit at the 
Thunder Bay-based College. 
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Wequedong Lodge Board of Directors would like to address recent FaceBook posting(s) about 
bed bug presence within its hostel at 435 Balmoral Street. The hostel has been open since 
March 22, 2012. Up to the time of the FaceBook posting(s) in late June/early July 2015 there 
had been no confirmed presence of bed bugs within the hostel. 

Wequedong Lodge's bed bug protocol is that upon a reporting of bed bug presence within the 
hostel steps are taken to immediately isolate the affected room and of rooms adjacent to it, a 
Pest Control Company is contacted where they examine the specimen found, inspect the room 
for other specimens and treat the room if bed bugs were found. Otherwise, the room is 
isolated for a period of one (1) week, which is thereafter inspected from time to time. 
Nor'West Pest Control is the company which conducts monthly inspections, including bed bug 
inspections, of which inspection reports are submitted to the Health Inspectors of the Thunder 
Bay District Health Unit. 

For further questions on this matter please access the Lodge's website at www.weqlodge.org 
for contact information, or, alternatively, contact Executive Director Charles Morris at 
1(807)624-2563. The Board wants to assure the clients that it serves that due diligence 
procedures are in place to address bed bug and other infestation issues. 
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A-weh-neh-can-anah? Translation: who's that? 



Caren Isaac 

Special to Wawatay News 

I’m from Peawanuck, 
Ontario, a very small isolated 
First Nation reservation tucked 
away 20 miles inland from 
the shores of the Hudson Bay. 
Today, there are about 200 
people in town, and everybody 
knows or is related to every- 
one, which is comforting in its 
own close-knit sort of way. Our 
community’s news and infor- 
mation is passed around mostly 
by word of mouth. When some- 
thing happens in town, it travels 
through the grapevine, which 
is extremely informative and 
most of the time, highly enter- 
taining. We’re a fly-in commu- 
nity and when there’s a stranger 
wandering our roads, the main 
question is, “Who’s that?” and 
the answer is usually quite 
interesting. 

The very first time I saw 
Brandon MacLeod he was 
walking up the main road and 
I was driving with my husband 
Aaron, coming from the airport, 
I had just been on a five-hour 
flight home from Kingston. I 
didn’t recognize his walk and as 
we drove closer, I asked, “Who’s 
that?” Of course, Aaron didn’t 
know much. He says, “I don’t 
know, I think he’s some kind of 
journalist.” Then I just started 
firing questions at him. “What, 
really? Why? Who’s he here to 
see? Is there something going 
on?” Then he says, “Jish, I don’t 
know. Why don’t you just go ask 
him?” And when we were at the 
store, I asked the first person I 
saw, one of my cousins, “Why is 
there a journalist in town?” She 
says, “He’s teaching a course, I 


think. There’s a sign-up sheet 
over there. Something about 
your rights, I don’t know.” 
That’s how I found out he’s a 
journalism trainer with Jour- 
nalists for Human Rights and 
now I believe that signing up for 
the course has been one of my 
better ideas. 

After checking out the Jour- 
nalist for Human Rights web- 
site, I decided it was time to 
meet this Mr. MacLeod. One 
afternoon, I walked to the Com- 
munity Hall where he had set 
up shop and my first impression 
of Brandon was, “How old is 
this guy?” He’s a decade older 
than he looks, but after meeting 
and talking, you’ll realize he’s 
wise beyond his years. My aunt 
once told me that these kinds of 
people of are called, “old souls”. 
Most importantly, he, like most 
people that live in Peawanuck, 
has one of the best sense of 
humour I’ve come across. He 
makes learning easy, even when 
discussing sensitive subjects. 

To complete the course you 
work directly with the trainer, 
applying the skills being taught 
and you need to pass online 
modules, which there are 22 of 
that cover the different areas of 
journalism. It’s been extremely 
interesting and there is so much 
involved when trying to tell 
an accurate story. I can’t even 
express the appreciation I have 
that it is geared towards First 
Nation communities and that a 
trainer was sent to help ensure 
our success. 

When I had progressed to the 
ninth module he was more than 
happy to help when I asked to 
interview him. The interview, 
my first in a while, was pain- 


ful but very rewarding. I got 
nervous and thrown off by his 
answers, which were amazing, 
but reminded me I’m going to 
need a lot of practice. 

Next time you see a stranger 
on the street make sure you 
get the answer to your, “Who’s 
that?” because you’ll never 
know where it could take you. 

I’ve met many people 
throughout the years and I get 
very curious as to how they 
would find themselves here, for 
a lack of better words, “in the 
middle of nowhere.” I’ve found 
that you have to be a special 
kind of human to really appreci- 
ate and enjoy these homelands. 
My favorites are teachers and 
healers, both traditional and 


western. They sometimes need 
to adapt and re-learn a lot of 
what they thought they knew 
and that can be challenging but 
also rewarding. 

I’m very happy that Brandon 
decided to come up and share 
his knowledge, experience and 
devotion to humanity. 

Here are some excerpts from 
my interview with Brandon: 

Caren: What was it that 
attracted you to journalism? 

Brandon: Well, I was really 
interested in journalism 
because I did History in school 
and I think that journalism is 
a way of recording history, so 
I like the idea of asking ques- 
tions, I like people’s stories, I 
like the idea of looking for the 
truth but understanding that 
there is not an ultimate truth. 

Caren: How was it that you 
ended up in Peawanuck? 

Brandon: After I quit my job 
in Bonnyville, I moved to Vic- 
toria and then in Victoria I was 


looking for work but I couldn’t 
find enough work I was inter- 
ested in. So, when I found this 
job I, like I was saying before, 
was a journalist by trade but 
I liked teaching, teaching’s a 
passion of mine, you could say. 
And. . .1 like the outdoors and in 
Cold Lake it’s a similar climate. 
I applied for (this job) and they 
asked me all the right ques- 
tions and I gave them all the 
right answers and then I found 
myself out here and I’m pretty 
happy about it. 

Caren: There aren’t many 
natives in the business, why do 
you think this is? 

Brandon: Why do I think 
there aren’t many right now 
working as journalists? That’s a 
good question. I think Canadian 
history or history in general 
shows somewhat of a system- 
atic oppression of people. Often 
it’s people of colour, people of 
minorities and I think that, 
that leads to prejudice in the 
work place. And I think that if I 
can kind of turn it around that 


offering, from my perspective, 
understand that I come from 
a place of privilege, offering 
some training in other places 
that people look for and that’s 
one way to help turn it around, 
but that being said, I wouldn’t 
say that this is a fix, it’s more 
a starting point. There’s a lot 
more work to be done. And I 
think that and just to go a lit- 
tle further with that question, 
people telling their own stories 
is a hugely important part of 
history and journalism and like 
you said, it’s to have indigenous 
people in their own communi- 
ties telling the stories and is a 
value to the rest of the world. 

Caren: Cool, so you say, 
you’ve been here for a month, if 
you were to write about Peawa- 
nuck what would your headline 
be? 

Brandon: So far I would say, 
maybe.... hmm, that’s a good 
question. "Silence* I would 
probably say the headline so far 
is, “Strong Community Made up 
of Traditional Living.” 


W / 5 
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WAWATAY 


COMMUNICATIONS SOCIETY 


Employment Opportunities 


Cree Broadcaster 

Wawatay Timmins Office 
Cree language is mandatory 


Receptionist 

Wawatay Timmins Office 
Cree language preference 


Radio Technician 

Part-time 

Wawatay Timmins Office 


For more information phone 705-360-4456 


Resumes can be sent to: 

Wawatay Native Communicaitons Society 
135 Pine Street South, Timmins, ON, P4N ZK3 


or email the Radio Manager 

radiomanager@wawatay.on.ca 




www.votehyer.ca 

Thunder Bay - Superior North 

Campaign office: 947-A Memorial Avenue 
Email Bruce directly at Bruce@BruceHyer.ca 

Authorized by the Official Agent for the Bruce Hyer Campaign 


RezElect 

Bruce 
Hyer 

j#green 

\E\ Integrity \E\ Experience \E\ Proven Effectiveness 
Your strong voice in Parliament since 2008 
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Getting a taste for the great outdoors with the Canadian Rangers 



photo by Ryan Kaminawash 

Canadian Rangers from Patrol Unit 3 are preparing to take off on a canoe exercise on the Albany River. The Patrol Unit 3 includes people from remote Northern Communities. 


Jenalyn Beardy 

Special to Wawatay News 

Have you ever wondered 
who those people are wearing 
camouflage pants and matching 
red hoodies? Well they would 
be the Canadian Rangers, and 
they are the ones who patrol 
the community when some- 
thing unexpected has occurred 
in search and rescue. The Cana- 
dian Rangers from Patrol Unit 3 
for Northern Ontario is always 
looking for new recruits. Appli- 
cants must go through a lot of 
paperwork, but the outcome 
can be rewarding and could 
lead to other career opportuni- 
ties. 

To apply to become a Cana- 
dian Ranger, an applicant 
must see both the Patrol Com- 
mander and Patrol Clerk to 
file official paperwork, and 
must pass a background check. 
“Once we get the results of the 
background check we swear 
them into the Canadian Armed 
Forces, by giving an oath to 
the Queen and Country,” said 
Barry Borton, the warrant offi- 
cer for Patrol Group 3. After 
being sworn in, the applicant 
has one year to take basic 
training for Rangers - the DPI 
Ranger course. Once they have 
completed their training, they 
will be part of the graduation 
parade, which is a Canadian 
Army tradition. 

The Canadian Rangers learn 
a variety of skills through their 
training. “Say if somebody is 
overdue the chief and council 
would call one of the Canadian 
Rangers to go out and look for 


the missing person,” said Joey 
Beardy, who is one of patrol 
unit’s longest serving Rangers. 
“If there is a fire nearby, you 
would help out with the evacu- 
ation.” 

Training for the Canadian 
Rangers takes place through- 
out the year, no matter what 
the weather is like, so they are 
prepared for any situation. “In 
the winter now that each patrol 
has ice rescue kits we will be 
doing more ice rescue training. 
Also navigating is a skill that 
can be done all year long. I like 
keeping firing the weapons for 
the Spring Summer and early 
fall because it’s not fun shoot- 
ing when it’s -25 outside,” said 
Borton. “I like having the more 
experienced Rangers teach the 
younger and less experience 
Rangers about survival skills 
and living off the land, the 
training is endless if you have 
the right people involved.” 

Borton explains that there 
are benefits to having a Cana- 
dian Rangers patrol unit in 
communities. “The Rangers is 
an organized group with struc- 
ture that knows what the com- 


munity needs and has access 
to resources if required during 
an emergency. They have been 
trained in First Aid, ground 
search and rescue, and sur- 
vival techniques,” said Borton. 
“They are also a role model for 
the community’s youth such as 
the Junior Camp Rangers.” The 
Junior Camp Rangers are an 
affiliate of the Canadian Rang- 
ers for youth between the ages 
of 12-18 years of age. 

Borton stresses that the 
Canadian Rangers are in no 
way affiliated with law enforce- 
ment organizations. 

“The Canadian Rangers are 
soldiers, not Police Officers. 
They have no powers to arrest 
and they cannot respond to 
policing matters,” said Borton. 

Despite this, some of the 
training that the Canadian 
Rangers receive is similar to 
what police must go through. 
“We hold ground search and 
rescue courses for the Rangers 
in Borden,” said Borton. “This is 
the same course taught to OPP 
officers, and in fact we have 
OPP instructors teaching this 
course.” 


The last meeting Patrol Unit 
3 had was June 5-8, 2015 
in Mukrat Dam First Nation, 
where they helped the clear the 
brush in the community’s camp- 
site. “The trip with the rangers 
was awesome,” said Canadian 
Ranger Joey Beardy. “We were 
mainly preparing the camp, and 
towards the end we had a com- 
petition.” 

“We went to a place called 
Quick Sand Rapids. The rea- 
son I have picked this location 
is that 3 of the 4 communities I 
work with can get to this loca- 
tion by the waterway. This year 
I was fortunate enough to get 
Rangers flown into Muskrat 
Dam and they were taken to the 
location by boat,” said Warrant 
Officer Barry Borton. The Rang- 
ers involved were from four 
nearby communities - Sachigo 
Lake, Muskrat Dam, Sandy Lake 
and North Caribou Lake. 

“I want to go back to this 
location every year because of 
the setting and because every- 
one can get there,” said Borton. 
“This year we started develop- 
ing the site a little, and con- 
structed a shooting Range and 


built some structures for next 
year.” He plans to have a train- 
ing site developed by next year, 
so Rangers can practice and 
compete against one another. 

“On the last day in Quick 
Sand Rapids I split the Rang- 
ers into 2 teams and had a 
relay race which consisted of 
fire starting without the use of 
a lighter or match, fishing, fil- 
leting the fish, a little bit of a 
lumber jack competition and 
a shooting competition,” said 
Borton. “Everyone had a good 
time and lots of laughs. It is 
always good to see Ranger 
from different communities 
get together and work as one 
team.” 

In the fall the Canadian 
Rangers will hold their annual 
Ranger Tracker Search and Res- 
cue Exercise. “We have Rangers 
from all 20 Patrols from across 
Northern Ontario. As soon as 
they get to the camp they are 
put into search teams and are 
sent out looking for the missing 
party right away,” said Borton. 
This year 5 communities from 
Northern Ontario will be par- 
ticipating in the event. 


In the Northern Ontario 
remote community of Sachigo 
Lake First Nation, having a 
Canadian Rangers unit has 
been beneficial to ensure the 
community is safe and secure. 
“They come in really handy 
when there is an emergency. 
Like when a person is missing in 
the bush or hasn’t come home 
yet, they are really good at 
gathering what they need and 
get a search going right away,” 
said Claude Mckay, who is a 
newly elected councilor. “They 
also teach the young kids valu- 
able survival skills they would 
need in the wilderness, as part 
of their Junior Canadian Rang- 
ers program.” 

There is a lot of pride and 
passion for being in the Cana- 
dian Rangers. Myra Kanaka- 
keesic is part of Patrol Unit 3, 
and lives in Sachigo Lake First 
Nation. “Being a Canadian 
Ranger means so much to me, 
I get to work with the military 
in training,” said Kanakakeesic. 
“We broaden our knowledge of 
survival skills in our environ- 
ment, and learn new skills in 
this field.” 
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Sachigo Lake runs against diabetes 



photo by Alexis Angeconeb 

ABOVE: People from Sachigo Lake First Nation participates in a walk 
or run for diabetes on September 28, 2015. The North West company 
organized the event, and the purpose of the run was to raise aware- 
ness of how diabetes disproportionally impacts remote communities 
of Canada. 

photos by Rasheed Gray-Mekanak 

TOP RIGHT: Janelle Barkman, 9, participates in the North West Run 
for Diabetes in Sachigo Lake First Nation, September 28, 2015. The 
purpose of the run was raise awareness of the high rate of diabetes in 
First Nations communities. According to the Public Health Agency of 
Canada, diabetes disproportionally impacts First Nations communi- 
ties, with 15.3 per cent of Indigenous people on reserves living with 
the disease. 

RIGHT: All the runners who participated in the North West Run 
for Diabetes on September 28, 2015 in Sachigo Lake First Nation 
received a medal. 
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Hockey Academies launched in Sioux Lookout 



Photo by Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

Tristan Bouchard MC and Michael Boos Principal of Sioux Mountain Public School welcome the community at the launch of the Jump Start hockey academy in Sioux Look- 
out. 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

The Sioux Lookout arena was the 
setting for the official launch of the 
Hockey Canada Skills Academies 
Program on Thursday November 5. 
Approximately 136 students from 
Sioux Mountain Public School and 
Queen Elizabeth District High School 
Hockey Canada Skills Academies along 
with representatives from the Keewa- 
tin-Patricia District School Board and 
Canadian Tire Jumpstart Charities 
gathered on the rink for the official 
launch. 

The program is a school-based 
hockey program designed to build con- 
fidence, self-esteem, individual play- 
ing skills and creating opportunities in 
both the athletic and academic fields 
that reach beyond the primary and sec- 
ondary school system. 

Sean Monteith is the Director of 
Education at KPDSB, he spoke about 
how the program originated. 

“The main reason it came about 
was because of an actual brainchild of 
one of our teachers in Kenora, Dave 
Dresser who is here today. He devel- 
oped over a couple of years, the idea 
that a hockey academy must start, it 
was well thought through and once 
other schools like Sioux Mountain Pub- 
lic School and Queen Elizabeth Dis- 
trict High School heard about it they 
wanted to be part of it, so we brought 
in Jumpstart to help those kids that 
don’t have equipment and have the 
need to go on and play hockey and be 
part of an academy. They partnered 
through Jumpstart and we support 
it from the school board and now we 
have over 300 little young people from 
grades one to 12 taking part in our 
hockey academies.” 

He continued, “Jumpstart is the 
non-profit organization that is in part- 
nership with Canadian Tire, myself as 
the Director and Scott Urquhart my 


Student Success Leader. We have been 
working on a partnership with Jump- 
start for three years now, so what you 
see today is really kind of the results 
of three years behind the scenes hard 
work in partnership with them. It is 


because of Jumpstart that the kids who 
don’t have a hockey uniform, skates 
or stick now have them. We don’t care 
why kids don’t have the means or 
money, what we care about is that they 
have an opportunity like everybody 


else.” 

The event opened with all of the 
students gathering on the rink on 
either side of the carpet leading to 
the podium. Master of Ceremonies, 
12-year-old grade 7 SMPS student 


Tristan Bouchard introduced the first 
guest speaker SMPS Principal Michael 
Boos who officially welcomed every- 
one. 

see SUCCESS page 2 
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Initial success found for hockey lovers and students alike 


Zombie Walk 2015 



photo submitted by Pam Chookomoolin 

Dozens of zombies took to the streets in Peawanuck, Ontario on 
Wednesday October 28, 2015 for the community’s first zombie 
walk. After a walk around town the zombies gathered at the 
community hall for refreshments and prizes. Top three prizes 
were awarded to three age categories: Georgina Wabano won 
for the 18 and Up, Logan chookomoolin won for 7-18, and two 
zombie queens Alison Chookomoolin and Amelia Gull won for 
the 0-6 category. 


Con't from page 1 

He was followed by Scott 
Urquhart KPDSB Student Suc- 
cess Leader, Karl Schulz Sioux 
Lookout Minor Hockey Repre- 
sentative, Mario Coccomiglio 
and his wife Carole from Cana- 
dian Tire Jumpstart Charities, 
and finally Candi Edwards Par- 
ent Council Chair at SMPS and 
a parent of two of the children 
at the school academy 

As each speaker finished they 
were cheered by the assembled 
students accompanied by loud 
thumping of hockey sticks on 
the ice. 

At the closing of the cere- 
mony grades 5-8 students from 
SMPS Hockey Academy gave a 
demonstration of their skills. 
For Bouchard, “It was quiet an 
experience, it’s really kind of 
nice speaking to the public and 
getting these opportunities 
especially for hockey programs. 
Yeah I like hockey I used to play 
but I don’t play anymore but I 
really enjoy it. 


Con't from page 1 
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Urquhart expressed his 
thoughts on the project. 

“We are allowing kids 
through sport to experience 
all of the things you experi- 
ence by playing sport and we 
are bringing that back into the 
school environment, so the 
hockey is a vehicle to get lots of 
other things such as fitness and 
nutrition. It’s a student engage- 
ment piece, kids love coming 
to do this but it’s not just about 
hockey, it’s about playing the 
game that is transferable back 
to school. He added, 

“I think it has been an amaz- 
ing initial success and certainly 
from our perspective as a school 
board one of the things we live 
and breath every day is stu- 
dents come first and the kinds 
of things we do for students 
come first and to me this is one 
of those things and I’m thrilled 
with it and we are going to con- 
tinue moving forward with it.” 

Steve Poling Principal of 
QEDHS said, 

“I love it there is two com- 
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ponents, high school hockey 
skills academy its such an 
amazing experience for the 
kids to be involved in a team 
based program and it’s really 
part of developing and work- 
ing towards becoming healthy 
adults in our community. There 
is also another component, as 
a number of students teach 
with the elementary students, 
so it’s providing them in help- 
ing young people by learning 
how to teach and so there is an 
opportunity to use these skills 
in a different way to help others 
and develop new approaches to 
build a capacity for a commu- 
nity it’s huge.” 

Boos concurred, “It’s abso- 
lutely fantastic. This event 
today is the official launch of 
our hockey academy at Sioux 
Mountain Public School and 
you can see from the smiles on 
the kids’ faces and the energy 
and the excitement here that 
this is an absolutely fabulous 
thing for our school and for our 
community. I think we are the 
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only elementary school in our 
region to offer a hockey acad- 
emy for kids from grade one to 
grade eight so we will definitely 
have a large number of students 
in the program.” He concluded, 

“I just think that it’s abso- 
lutely fantastic, we know that 
hockey as you can see by the 
numbers today is of great inter- 
est to the kids. We understand 
that hockey is something that 
will engage kids in schools and 
we will see that program will 
improve results on an academic 
level in our schools.” 

Tabatha Jourdain’s son Jor- 
dan Carpenter is in grade eight 
at SMPS. “I think it‘s a good 
opportunity for all students to 
work as a team. It’s good that 
they brought it to Sioux Look- 
out, it’s a wonderful idea having 
it here because of the cost to a 
travel academy is really expen- 
sive and it’s great to have it here 
locally. It keeps the kids out of 
trouble; it keeps them focused 
on healthier activities ” she said. 
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Dear Readers, 

Regrettably due to an error, 
you may have been unable to 
receive your most recent copy 
of Wawatay News. Wasaya Air- 
ways has the obligation to get 
the publications distributed to 
communities throughout the 
north, however this past edition 
was mistakenly not shipped. We 
are sorry for the confusion and 
the mix up in distributing the 
paper. 

As compensation, mention this 
letter when you make your next 
booking and receive $25 off the 


regular fare. This offer is valid 
through November 30, 2015, 
limit one discount per booking. 
Call our reservations office at 
1-877-4WASAYA. 

Again, our sincere apologies for 
the interruption of service. We 
will bring your next edition to 
your community promptly and 
look forward to welcoming you 
on Wasaya again soon. 

Sincerely, 

Wasaya Airways LP 
Michael Rodyniuk 
President & Chief Executive 
Officer 
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Politics 


What do you think 
about the new Prime 
Minister of Canada? 


NAN seeks new relationship with 
Trudeau government 


GraigA. Koostachin 

Special to Wawatay News 

On the fourth of November, Liberal Leader Justin Trudeau swears in 
to become Canada’s 23rd Prime Minister in Ottawa. “It’s incredible 
for me to be here today before you to present to Canada a Cabinet 
that looks like Canada.” said the young and new PM outside at 
Rideau Hall. 



Crystal Moore, Moosonee, ON 

“Well, from the past history from our other 
Prime Minister, I’m looking forward to change 
in our community here in Timmins, all over in 
Ontario, and Canada, so it’s something exciting 
to look forward to, and we’ll see what happens in 
the near future — Positive changes.” 



Caitlyn Lefebvre, Timmins, ON 

“I think he’s going to be great for Canada, and 
the diversity for our wonderful nation.” 



Sharon Swanson, Timmins, ON 

“I think he’s great, he’s well educated, and has 
lots of experience.” 



Vern Cheecho, Timmins, ON 

“I watched the swearing in and all that, I saw 
that he looked pretty calm, collected, and I’m 
interested to see what he’s going to do about 
what the campaign promised to do with First 
Nations.” 



Clara W, Timmins, ON 

“I don’t really have an opinion on Justin 
Trudeau, other than being interested in the new 
majority Government intentions for employment 
and training initiatives. I want to see what their 
perspectives are, and what are they going to do 
with it.” 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
is calling for the newly elected 
federal government to develop 
a “new relationship” with First 
Nations. 

“We congratulate the mem- 
bers of this new cabinet and 
welcome the appointment of 
Carolyn Bennett as the new 
minister of Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs, Jody Wilson- 
Raybould as justice minister 
and Hunter Tootoo as fisher- 
ies minister and Patty Hajdu as 
minister of Status of Women,” 
Fiddler says. “We are encour- 
aged by the strong Indigenous 
representation in this cabinet 
and hope this signals a mean- 
ingful shift towards a new rela- 
tionship with First Nations.” 

A record 10 Indigenous MPs 
were elected during the Oct. 
19 federal election, including 
Thunder Bay-Rainy River MP 
Don Rusnak, a Lac des Mille 
Lacs First Nation citizen and 
practicing lawyer, and seven 
other members of the Liberal 
majority government. Wilson- 
Raybould is a former B.C. 
regional chief and Tootoo is an 
Inuk from Nunavut. 

“I am sure that their experi- 
ence, their perspectives will 
provide this new government a 
really good picture in terms of 
what is the reality in our com- 
munities,” Fiddler says. 

Fiddler says Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation held discussions with 
Liberal leader Justin Trudeau, 
who was sworn in as Prime 
Minister on Nov. 4, over the 
summer and fall about their 
expectations if the Liberals 
were elected as the govern- 
ment. 

“One of the things we talked 


about was the full implemen- 
tation of the TRC (Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission) 
recommendations, all (94) rec- 
ommendations,” Fiddler says. 
“The other thing we talked 
about was to implement the 
United Nations Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous Peo- 
ples, which to us sets the bar 
in terms of how governments 
and industry should work with 
First Nations when it comes to 
resource development, on con- 
sultation, accommodation, but 


“We are encouraged by 
the strong Indigenous 
representation in this 
cabinet and hope this 
signals a meaningful 
shift towards a new 
relationship with First 
Nations.” 

- Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 


I think most importantly, con- 
sent.” 

Fiddler says discussions were 
also held on the importance of 
holding a national inquiry into 
missing and murdered Indig- 
enous women and girls. 

“That needs to happen fairly 
quickly,” Fiddler says. 

Mishkeegogamang’s Gary 
Wassaykeesic has been raising 
awareness of the missing and 
murdered Indigenous women 
and girls issue for many years, 
including how his mother was 
murdered in the Pickle Lake 
area, through numerous media 
organizations and companies, 
including Wawatay News. 


“And it’s not just Gary’s fam- 
ily, there’s other families, even 
in Mishkeegogamang,” Fiddler 
says. “That’s why they did that 
walk this spring from their com- 
munity to Thunder Bay — to 
raise awareness of their issues. 
And that issue is an issue right 
across this country, with over 
1,200 documented missing or 
murdered Aboriginal women. 
It is an issue that is affecting 
many families right across the 
country, so I think the national 
inquiry would definitely help 
in providing some of those 
answers that these families 
have been looking for for a long 
time now.” 

Fiddler is also encouraged 
by Trudeau’s plan to invest 
$125 billion in infrastructure 
across the country over the next 
decade. 

“We are encouraged by Jus- 
tin Trudeau’s commitments to 
invest in our communities on 
infrastructure, whether it’s to 
build better schools, to address 
the many boil water advisories 
that are still out there, includ- 
ing probably about half of our 
NAN communities, to look at 
the housing conditions in our 
communities and to provide 
better options on energy,” Fid- 
dler says. 

NAN is also looking for other 
Liberal commitments to be 
honoured, including the lift- 
ing of the two-per-cent cap on 
First Nations program fund- 
ing; development of a Federal 
Reconciliation Framework rec- 
ognizing Aboriginal title and 
rights; increased funding for 
education and infrastructure; 
a review of federal legislation 
and reversal of measures in 
conflict with Aboriginal and 
Treaty rights; and a $40 mil- 
lion increase in funding for the 



Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 


Nutrition North Canada food 
subsidy program. 

Fiddler says Bennett’s knowl- 
edge of the NAN communities 
will be beneficial in her new 
role as INAC minister, noting 
she has travelled extensively 
across NAN territory and is 
familiar with many of the issues 
facing NAN communities. 

“She brings a wealth of expe- 
rience to the table and we antic- 
ipate that her influence will 
help lead this government to 
more respectful relations with 
First Nations,” Fiddler says. 

“On justice issues, we hope 
the appointment of Jody Wil- 
son-Raybould is the beginning 
of a new cooperative approach 
to dealing with the rights of 
Indigenous peoples instead of 
the costly and unnecessary 
legal battles waged by the pre- 
vious government. We are also 
encouraged with the appoint- 
ment of Thunder Bay-Superior 
North MP Patty Hajdu as min- 
ister of Status of Women. We 
see this as a commitment to the 
north and hope she will play 
a meaningful roll developing 
a national public inquiry into 
missing and murdered Indig- 
enous women and girls.” 
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Commentary 

A new fresh 
season 



Lott Thunder Visits Sachigo Lake 


'4-1 lott Thunder kev.vm- 

. , mount UP WITH wings 
" THEY S ” A LES • ISAIAH 40:31 

AS EAGLES. . ~ 


Karma Barkman/Special to Wawatay News 

Evangelist Lott Thunder visited his home community Sachigo Lake First Nation, October 23 - 25, 2015 for the Lott Thunder Revivals. 
The Sound of Freedom backed live gospel music performances by Thunder and other members of the community. 



Xavier 

Kataquapit 


UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


I woke up this morning to a 
fresh blanket of snow. 

It was a little surprising 
to peer out my window and see 
that familiar white covering. 
However, up north here at the 
cottage I should have realized 
that winter is just around the 
corner. 

For the past few weeks the 
little creatures in the forest sur- 
rounding the lake have been 
busy preparing for winter. 

I have watched the squirrels 
and chipmunks darting from 
tree to tree with food in their 
mouths to store. 

They have torn apart the soft 
material lining of my barbeque 
cover for their nests and my 
ornamental Santa Claus out- 
side the front door has lost his 
cotton-batting beard to my little 
friends. 

I haven’t seen a bear for 
weeks and the geese flew south 
last month. The sound of Niska 
or Canada Geese has always 
been a sign for my people, the 
Cree of James Bay that winter 
is coming. 

This year I believe the Niska 
left a little earlier so I guess that 
means really cold weather and 
snow is not far away. 

Many family groups of hunt- 
ers in the north have been out 
on the land and at their camps 
in search of mostly moose and 
partridge. 

Some were fortunate in their 
harvest and some not. I don’t 
hunt anymore as I really had 
my fill growing up on the James 
Bay coast. 

I still consider hunting and 
gathering a big part of my 
culture and traditional life as a 
Cree First Nation person but for 
years now I do all my hunting 
with my camera. 

I was fortunate this year as 
my good neighbours Steve and 
Matt dropped by with fresh 
partridge already prepared for 
cooking. 

I cooked up a partridge stew 
along with potatoes, carrots, 
onions and lots of spice. The 
taste of wild meat brought back 
so many memories of being 
out on the land hunting Niska 
with my dad Marius and my 
brothers. 

Now that much of the hunt- 
ing season is over and the Niska 
has flown south I find my little 
bit of land near the lake to be 
very quiet. I have joined in the 


Federal Election - What it means for 


last minute preparations for 
winter myself with some reno- 
vations to the cottage so that it 
is more comfortable in freezing 
months. 

I have also been busy cutting 
and splitting wood to make sure 
I have enough fuel to feed the 
huge wood stove in the living 
room. 

Life is so simple and uncom- 
plicated up here at my semi 
remote cottage. 

The rest of the world is very 
far away and I only catch a 
glimpse of news here and there 
on the Internet when my con- 
nection is working. 

I hear the Blue Jays are trying 
their best to win the title again 
after so many years. 

A new government is in place 
that promises a better future for 
us all and nobody has used the 
nuclear option yet in all the con- 
flicts raging in Syria, Iraq and 
the Ukraine. 

Now that Canada has Justin 
Trudeau at the helm we can 
only hope that our country 
will return to one of peace and 
conflict resolution without 
violence. 

We have taken part in drop- 
ping bombs on other countries 
for years now and that has not 
done us any good at all. 

Many thousands of people 
are dead and wounded and we 
helped to create huge move- 
ments of refugees fleeing 
lands where we had a hand in 
destroying their cities, infra- 
structure and lives. I 

am counting on the NDP to 
work with the Liberal majority 
government with the idea of 
returning our Canada back to a 
leadership role in peacemaking 
rather than war making. 

The fact is that 85 very 
wealthy people control about 
half of the world’s wealth while 
most of the globe’s population 
lives in poverty with not enough 
food, not a sufficient amount of 
access to clean drinking water 
and appalling living conditions. 
This imbalance has put us on a 
road to disaster with wars being 
directed by the very rich and 
powerful who want to increase 
their resources at any human 
cost. 

Shame on us all. Still, there 
is a glimmer of hope with the 
changes taking place. 

The lake will be frozen soon 
and Poopoon (winter) will be 
here to stay. 

Perhaps there is a renais- 
sance of sorts on the horizon. 

I’ll try my best to keep a watch 
on it all from up here Under The 
Northern Sky. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 



I n general I would have to say 
that most First Nation people 
across this country breathed 
a sigh of relief when the Harper 
Conservative Government lost 
the recent election to the Liber- 
als. Obviously many Canadians 
did too. 

The big question is just what 
will a majority Liberal govern- 
ment headed by Prime Minister 
Justin Trudeau really mean for 
First Nations across the country. 
The good news is that out of 
18 Indigenous candidates the 
Liberals put forth, eight man- 
aged to win seats. The New 
Democratic Party elected two 
Indigenous candidates and the 
Conservatives who had at one 
point four Indigenous members 
of parliament elected none this 
time around. 

The winning Indigenous 
Liberal Members are: Vance 
Badawey (Metis) - Niagara 
Centre, Ontario: Yvonne Jones 
(Inuit) Labrador: Michael 
McLeod (Metis) - Northwest 
Territories: Robert-Falcon 
Ouellette (Cree) - Winnipeg 
Centre, Manitoba: Don Rus- 
nak (Anishinaabe) - Thunder 
Bay-Rainy River, Ontario: 
Hunter Tootoo (Inuit) Nunavut: 
Dan Vandal (Metis) - Saint 
Boniface-Saint Vital, Manitoba 
and Jody Wilson-Raybould 
(Kwakwaka’wakw) - Vancouver 
Granville, B.C. The successful 
NDP Members are: Georgina 
Jolibois (Dene) - Desnethe- 
Missinippi-Churchill River, 
Saskatchewan and Romeo 


Saganash (Cree) - Abitibi- 

Baie-James-Nunavik-Eeyou, 

Quebec. 

Assembly Of First Nations 
National Chief Perry Bel- 
legrade; Nishnawbe-Aski 
Nation (NAN) Grand Chief 
Alvin Fiddler and Muskegowuk 
Grand Chief Jonathon Solomon 
all have expressed a positive 
outlook on working with the 
new Liberal government. First 
Nation political organizations, 
tribal councils and communi- 
ties right across the country are 
looking forward to having a bet- 
ter relationship with the gov- 
ernment of Canada. Most have 
had to deal with budget and 
programming cuts while the 
Conservative government made 
life easier for the most wealthy 
in the country, provided an 
increase in support to big busi- 
ness and involving Canada in 
expensive wars in the Middle 
East that have resulted in death 
and destruction at a cost of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The new Liberal govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau has a lot to live up 
to when it comes to promises 
made to the Indigenous people 
of Canada. He has committed 
to an inquiry on missing and 
murdered women across the 
country, fixing the problems 
causing boil water advisories in 
First Nations country wide, put- 
ting $2.6 billion of new funds 
into education and creating a 
new era of trust in dealing with 
treaty rights and quality of life 
for Indigenous people nation- 
ally. First Nation leadership 
is also looking for substantial 
solutions regarding inadequate 
housing as well as addressing 
teen suicide. 

The last time the Liberals 
held power in Canada, led by 
Prime Minster Paul Martin, 


the government of Canada 
and Indigenous, federal and 
provincial leaders signed on 
to the Kelowna Accord. The 
accord signed in 2005 promised 
an investment of $5 billion 
in Indigenous communities 
and programs. The accord 
died when the Liberals were 
defeated in the January 2006 
federal election and the Conser- 
vatives took power. 

Under the Conservative 
government relations with First 
Nation leadership was strained. 
An AFN analysis determined 
that in recent years Aboriginal 
organizations have faced $60 
million worth of cuts from the 
Conservative government. As 
of January 7th, 2015 it was 
found Inuit organizations were 
hardest hit with 71% of funding 
cuts between 2012 and 2015. 
First Nations organizations saw 
their overall funding, including 
core and project based funding, 
drop from $69 million to $24 
million, or 65.5 % cut. Metis 
organizations suffered 39% in 
cuts. Non-status Indian organi- 
zations were cut 14% and wom- 
enis organizations were cut 7%. 

First Nation leadership 
all across the country were 
assaulted by a government 
that wanted to silence their 
voices and take away their 
capacity to advocate for their 
people. In the 2011-2012 fis- 
cal year, Ontario First Nation 
organizations received about 
$20 million in project and core 
funding. In the 2014-2015 year, 
the same funding was reduced 
to about $5 million (76% cut). 
Two organizations in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island were hit by 80% in cuts, 
while in Saskatchewan, the sole 
regional organization, the Fed- 
eration of Saskatchewan Indian 
Nations faced 91% in cuts. In 


First Nations 


Manitoba, three regional First 
Nation organizations, Southern 
Chiefs, Manitoba Keewatinowi 
Okimankanak and Assembly of 
Manitoba Chiefs (AMC), were 
hit with 78% in cuts between 
2012 and 2015. 

In reaction to the Conserva- 
tive governments negative 
impact on First Nations, the Idle 
No More movement sprung up. 
This movement was also cre- 
ated to fight the government’s 
Ominbus Bill C45, which 
featured the removal of protec- 
tions for forests and waterways. 
Bill C-45 overhauled the (Navi- 
gable Waters Protection Act 
(NWPA) of 1882, renaming it 
the Navigation Protection Act 
(NPA). 

The NWPA had mandated an 
extensive approval and consulta- 
tion process before construction 
of any kind could take place in or 
around any water, which could 
in principle be navigated by any 
kind of floating craft. Under the 
new NPA, the approval process 
changed so that most of the 
waterways would no longer 
receive the same protection as 
in the past. This of course was a 
shocking development for First 
Nation people as many of these 
waterways were and are still 
are an important part of their 
cultural and traditional lives. 

First Nation leadership expects 
the Liberal government to fix this 
legislation so that the Aboriginal 
people and in fact all Canadians 
can be sure that our waterways 
are protected. 

Another contentious bill, 

C-51 the Anti-terrorism Act, was 
passed June 9, 2015. The bill 
provides for more power to secu- 
rity agencies and police while 
reducing the rights of citizens in 
general. 


Con't on next page... 
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Politics 


Lac des Mille Lacs' Rusnak elected MP 


Con't from page 4 

One of the major concerns 
by rights advocates and First 
Nation leadership is that those 
who protest government policy 
or projects could be considered 
as terrorists. First Nation people 
across the country often protest 
controversial development on 
traditional lands and water- 
ways. Although the Liberals 
supported this legislation they 
did so while promising to revisit 
it and amend it if elected. First 
Nation leadership will no doubt 
be looking for Prime Minister 
Trudeau to revisit this legisla- 
tion. 

First Nation leadership will 
also be looking at action by the 
Liberal government to stop the 
bombing participation of Cana- 
dian forces in Syria and Iraq. 

The conservative government 
passed a motion March 30, 2015 
to extend a bombing campaign 
to Syria by 149 to 129. All 
opposition parties opposed the 
motion. Prime Minster Trudeau 
had promised during his election 
campaign to stop bombing by 
Canadian forces. 

According to James Bisset, a 
former Canadian ambassador, 
Canada is breaking international 
law and is in violation of the 
United Nations Charter with the 
participation in bombing Syria. 
The Conservative government 
has been promoting going to 
war in Syria as justified by ISIS 
terrorists acts in the Middle 
East and as having an affect 
in Canada. Many Canadians 
believe that most of the evidence 
around these terrorist groups is 
murky at best and that the wars 
in the Middle East have revolved 
around the control of oil. While 
First World countries compete 
for power, cities in the oil rich 
Middle East like Syria the result 
is the development of millions 
of refugees fleeing for a better 
and safer life. Canadians in gen- 
eral do not support this kind of 
foreign relations and have dem- 
onstrated that in part with the 
results of the recent election. 

Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau has many promises 
to keep and must find the 
courage and strength to do so 
while surrounded by some very 
powerful, nasty, and greedy and 
perhaps even evil forces. He will 
be encouraged, supported and 
reminded of his promise for a 
better Canada by the 44 NDP 
members of parliament, Aborig- 
inal leaders and the Canadian 
Public. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

First Nation leaders are look- 
ing forward to working with the 
newly elected Liberal MPs in 
northwestern Ontario, includ- 
ing Lac des Mille Lacs citizen 
Don Rusnak, former INAC min- 
ister Bob Nault and Patty Hajdu. 

“We welcome the new fed- 
eral government and congratu- 
late Prime Minister Trudeau 
and MPs Patty Hajdu, Don 
Rusnak and Bob Nault on their 
election and look forward to 
working with them for a better 
relationship,” says Long Lake 
#58 Chief Allen Towegishig. 

Towegishig and the other 
Matawa First Nation chiefs also 
noted the higher First Nations 
voter turnout during the Oct. 19 
federal election. 

“The people in the elec- 
toral districts in Matawa have 
spoken,” says Webequie Chief 
Cornelius Wabasse. “They 
(wanted) a complete change in 
government — we are proud 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler is 
looking for implementation of 
all 94 Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission (TRC) recommen- 
dations after the Liberals won 
a majority government on Oct. 
19. 

“There were a number of 
things we talked to (Liberal 
leader and now Prime Min- 
ister) Justin Trudeau about 
over the summer and into the 
fall — even as recently as a 
month ago over a phone call 
we had with him to talk about 
our expectations of his govern- 
ment if he were to get elected,” 
Fiddler says. “One of the things 
we talked about was the full 
implementation of the TRC rec- 
ommendations, all (94) recom- 


that they have lent their voice.” 

Rusnak won the Thunder 
Bay-Rainy River riding with 
about 18,523 votes, which 
were about 6,000 more votes 
than incumbent John Rafferty 
received. A former Grand Coun- 
cil Treaty #3 executive direc- 
tor, crown prosecutor in eastern 
Alberta and advisor with Mani- 
toba Health, Rusnak operated a 
law office in Fort William First 
Nation up until the election. 

“It’s going to be an exciting 
time,” Rusnak says about his 
new role as one of 200 rookie 
MPs in Parliament. “We can 
learn lessons off each other as 
we go through the same process 
of learning the procedures on 
the Hill and learning the ropes, 
so to speak.” 

Rusnak looks forward to 
working with the northern 
caucus in Parliament, which 
includes Nault and Hajdu. A 
graduate of the University of 
Manitoba, Robson Hall Faculty 
of Law, Rusnak also studied in 
the Intensive Program in Aborig- 


mendations.” 

The TRC released the 94 
recommendations on June 2 
in an 11-page document, Calls 
to Action, which is posted on 
the TRC website at: www.trc. 
ca/websites/trcinstitution/ 
File/2015/Findings/Calls_to_ 
Action_English2 .pdf. 

Murray Sinclair, chair of the 
TRC, says the 94 Calls to Action 
represent the first step towards 
redressing the legacy of the res- 
idential schools and advancing 
the process of reconciliation. 

“Starting now, we all have 
an opportunity to show leader- 
ship, courage and conviction in 
helping heal the wounds of the 
past as we make a path towards 
a more just, more fair and more 
loving country,” Sinclair says. 

The calls to action include 
steps to protect child welfare, 


inal Lands, Resources and Gov- 
ernments at Osgoode Hall Law 
School during his final year of 
study. 

“Bob is a member that is 
experienced,” Rusnak says. “He 
has an understanding of how 
Ottawa works. Of course, that 
was more than a decade ago. 
Things have changed; one of 
the examples is ... they gave 
us iPads with everything in it. 
Before they gave (MPs) binders 
and binders full of material.” 

Rusnak wants to focus on 
ending boil-water advisories 
in First Nation communities 
and providing more support to 
Aboriginal youth programs. 

“I want to look at expand- 
ing FedNor’s role in funding 
those (Aboriginal youth) pro- 
grams that are so helpful to First 
Nations kids here in Thunder 
Bay,” Rusnak says. 

Rusnak was one of a record 
10 Indigenous MPs elected dur- 
ing the Oct. 19 federal election. 
Seven were elected in 2011. 

“A record 10 Aboriginal MPs 


preserve language and cul- 
ture, promote legal equity and 
strengthen information on 
missing children. 

“The children who attended 
these schools were severely 
punished for practicing their 
cultural ceremonies, for speak- 
ing their family’s language,” 
says Marie Wilson, TRC com- 
missioner. “Reconciliation rests 
on building Aboriginal culture 
back up, and preserving the 
languages and ceremonies that 
the schools tried to eliminate.” 

The Calls to Action also fea- 
tured recommendations on 
education, including the elimi- 
nation of educational gaps 
between Aboriginal and non-^- 
Aboriginal Canadians, equal- 
ization of education funding 
between First Nations children 
living on and off reserve and an 


were elected to the House of 
Commons and we expect their 
views and perspectives will be 
reflected by this cabinet,” says 
Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler. “The 
prime minster has promised a 
cabinet of decision-makers and 
we expect to see progress in 
health, education, infrastruc- 
ture and housing after years of 
inaction by the previous gov- 
ernment. We need to establish 
a working relationship with our 
federal Treaty partner and will 
look for firm commitments in 
the upcoming speech from the 
throne.” 

Rusnak already has built rela- 
tionships with Deputy Grand 
Chiefs Derek Fox and Anna Betty 
Achneepineskum through pre- 
vious contacts at Grand Council 
Treaty #3 and as a lawyer in 
Marten Falls and Eabametoong. 

“Those relationships are 
already there,” Rusnak says. 
“I need to strengthen those 
relationships and build them 
further. A lot of the NAN com- 
munities aren’t in my riding, 


increase in access to postsec- 
ondary education for Aborigi- 
nal youth. 

The TRC also stressed the 
need to educate Canadians on 
residential schools and their 
impacts and the development of 
age ^-appropriate curriculum 
on residential schools, Treaties 
and Aboriginal peoples’ histori- 
cal and contemporary contribu- 
tions. 

Other calls to action empha- 
sized that governments across 
Canada must adopt and imple- 
ment the United Nations Dec- 
laration on the Rights of Indig- 
enous Peoples to achieve suc- 
cessful reconciliation. 

“There are already solutions 
in place that can help us move 
forward on reconciliation,” Sin- 
clair says. “The U.N. Declara- 
tion is an example of this. We 


but they are affected by things 
that happen here in Thunder 
Bay. We’re seeing that with the 
(joint inquest into the deaths of 
seven First Nation high school 
students in Thunder Bay).” 

Eight of the Indigenous MPs 
are Liberals, including Rusnak; 
Justice Minister Jody Wilson- 
Raybould, from B.C.; Fisheries 
Minister Hunter Tootoo, from 
Nunavut; Vance Badawey, from 
Niagara Centre, Ont.; Robert- 
Falcon Ouellette, from Mani- 
toba; Dan Vandal, from Mani- 
toba; Michael McLeod, from 
Northwest Territories; and 
Yvonne Jones, from Labrador. 

The two other Indigenous 
MPs are with the NDP: Romeo 
Saganash, from Quebec; and 
Georgina Jolibois, from Sas- 
katchewan. 

Eight of the Indigenous MPs 
were newly elected, while Jones 
and Saganash are incumbent 
MPs. Jones was first elected in a 
May 2013 by-election and Saga- 
nash was first elected in the 
2011 election. 


need to begin incorporating 
and utilizing these solutions.” 

Fiddler also discussed the 
United Nations Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous Peo- 
ples with Trudeau. 

“We talked about (imple- 
menting) the United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples, which to 
us sets the bar in terms of how 
governments and industry 
should work with First Nations 
when it comes to resource 
development, on consultation, 
accommodation, but I think 
most importantly, consent,” Fid- 
dler says. 

The TRC findings are avail- 
able online at: www.trc.ca/ 
websites/trcinstitution/index. 
php?p=890. 


TRC recommendations moving forward 



SAVE on heating costs! 

Choose from fireplace insert or free 
standing models. Scratch & Dent units 
available at a discounted price. 

• Electric Auto light 
•Thermostat compatible 

• Easy to use 

• Pellets available at 
many locations 

• Easy to install 

• Safe 

• Heat 400 sq. ft. 
to 2200 sq. ft. 


WWW.JAMEST0WNPELLETST0VES.CA 
430 WATERLOO STREET SOUTH, UNIT 114, 

(Just south of the DaVinci Centre) 

TOLL FREE: 1-800-456-8607 
PHONE: 807-285-5688, FAX: 1-866-231-0801 



INSPECTION 


Inspection of Approved Slash Pile Burning 
Kenora Forest 


The Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 
(MNRF) invites you to inspect the MNRF-approved 
prescribed burn plan for slash pile burning that will be 
carried out in the Kenora Forest (see map). 

As part of our ongoing efforts to regenerate and protect 
Ontario's forests, some recently harvested areas have been 
selected to be burned under the strict guidelines of the 
MNRF Prescribed Burn Planning Manual. The prescribed 
burn will reduce the area covered in slash piles while 
increasing the area available for regeneration and reducing 
the fire hazard. The burn is scheduled for ignition between 
November 1 f 2015 and February 15 # 2016. 

Information about this prescribed burn project, including 
specific locations and maps, is available for public inspection 
at the offices of Miisun Integrated Resource Management 
Inc. during normal business hours and the MNRF District 
Office beginning November 1 f 2015. 

For more information or to discuss the prescribed burn 
project, please contact: 


Kurt Pochailo f RPF 

Miisun Integrated Resource 
Management Inc. 

510 Ninth St. North 

Kenora, ON P9N 2S8 

tel: 807-467-3351 

e-mail: Kurt.pochailo@miisun.ca 


Ian Pyke f RPF 

Ministry of Natural Resources 
and Forestry 
Kenora District Office 
808 Robertson St. 

Kenora, ON P9N 3X9 
tel: 807-468-2559 
fax: 807-468-2736 
e-mail: ian.pyke@ontario.ca 
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Business 


Derek Fox advocates language, land at Mining Conference 



Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Deputy Grand Chief Derek 
Fox described how he enjoyed 
suing people on behalf of his 
clients during Nishnawbe Aski 
Development Fund’s 5th Annual 
Mining Summit. 

“I liked sending them letters 
saying you are being sued,” Fox 
says. “I just enjoy advocating for 
people. And there came a point 
in time where I decided I needed 
to advocate for my people, First 
Nations people.” 

Fox says First Nations youth 
need help to keep their language 
skills, noting their fluency levels 
are dropping. 

“One day the language will 
just be gone — we will wake up 
tomorrow and the language will 
be gone if we don’t do some- 
thing about it,” Fox says, quoting 
Wab Kinew. “The reason I talk 
about this is it all comes down 
to resources and development. 
That is how First Nations are 
going to establish themselves 
and provide for themselves: rev- 
enue sharing, mining.” 

Fox says the traditional land 
north of Kitchenuhmayooosib 
Inninuwug is “the most beauti- 
ful territory you will ever see.” 

“It’s a never ending maze of 
snake-shaped rivers, moose, 
caribou in abundance, stur- 
geon, walleye,” Fox says. “That’s 
where my grandparents grew 
up; that’s where my parents 
grew up.” 

Fox says many First Nation 
leaders from the area still talk 
about their trap lines and how 
sacred their lands are. 

“So that is why mining at 


first scared me,” Fox says. “The 
thought of oil spills or accidents 
contaminating the north kind 
of scared me. So that is why it 
is important to build relation- 
ships.” 

Fox says it is important to 
acknowledge the law regarding 
free, prior and informed con- 
sent and the duty to consult and 
accommodate. 

“It is important to reach out to 
the First Nations and the leader- 
ship, not just the leadership but 
the trappers and the holders of 
those lands,” Fox says. “I am a 
big believer in resource develop- 
ment, but not at the expense of 
our lands.” 

Fox says NAN’s role is to advo- 
cate on behalf of the NAN com- 
munities. 

“There is a lot of potential to 
build relationships,” Fox says. 
“We have a ton of resources, so 
we need to do so carefully. We 
need to ensure that our children 
have someplace to grow.” 

Fox says his children and 
grandchildren need to have the 
same connection he had with 
the land. 

“So I need to ensure those 
lands are still there, that they 
have the right to hunt, fish and 
trap and be (on the land for) 
spiritual development,” Fox 
says. “For leadership, it comes 
down to ensuring that our future 
leadership can speak their lan- 
guage.” 

Fox says all people, not just 
First Nations, need to start ask- 
ing themselves what they are 
leaving for future generations. 

Held Oct. 27-28 in Thunder 
Bay, the 5th Annual Mining 
Summit also featured a presen- 


tation by Mark Podlasly, from 
Nlaka’pamux First Nation in 
B.C., on Starting Up IBA Discus- 
sions with Major Mining Com- 
panies. 

“We host an existing mine 
in our territory, Canada’s larg- 
est open pit copper mine which 
has been operating for about 40 
years,” Podlasly says. “At its peak 
it was pulling out over a billion 
dollars a year in revenue.” 

When an extension of the 
mining agreement with the 
crown came up for negotiation, 


Podlasly says his community 
looked at 150 IBAs around the 
world. He says all the cards were 
stacked in favour of the compa- 
nies from 50 to 100 years ago, 
but over the past 40 years the 
situation has started to balance 
out between companies and 
First Nations. 

“But the number one thing 
in the past 10 years that has 
changed negotiations is the 
Internet,” Podlasly says. “Once 
you have these (cellphones), 
you can talk to other Indige- 


nous people around the world.” 

Podlasly says First Nations 
people can now see the agree- 
ments between mining com- 
panies and other Indigenous 
communities around the world 
within minutes. 

“And even better, if a com- 
pany operating in South Amer- 
ica is being a complete jackass, 
we will know about it,” Podlasly 
says. “In the late 1990s and 
early 2000s, we began to see 
revenue sharing deals begin to 
appear. About 10 years after 


that, we started to see equity 
deals.” 

Podlasly says the equity deals 
started out as one to five per 
cent of shares but is now ramp- 
ing up with Indigenous commu- 
nities buying larger shares. 

“There is starting to be a 
trend of First Nations increas- 
ing from minority positions in 
a company to majority operat- 
ing decisions in mines,” Pod- 
lasly says. “There aren’t many 
of them, but it’s starting to hap- 
pen.” 


Ring of Fire and self-sustainability 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Deputy Grand Chief Anna Betty Achneepineskum called for equal and 
fair negotiations with mining companies. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Deputy Grand Chief Anna 
Betty Achneepineskum says 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation com- 
munities want to be part of min- 
ing and economic development 
opportunities. 

“We want to have communi- 
ties that are self-sustaining,” 
Achneepineskum says during 
the Oct. 30 Bora Laskin Faculty 
of Law Ring of Fire conference, 
where she was a panelist for 
the Community Impact session. 
“We want to be able to provide 
jobs; we want to be able to pro- 
vide an education for our chil- 
dren, which is equivalent to the 
mainstream education system.” 

But, Achneepineskum says, 
NAN communities often do not 
have the financial resources for 
equal and fair negotiations with 
the mining companies. 

“When I was sitting at coun- 
cil for Marten Falls, which is 
part of the area known as the 


Ring of Fire, we had to scrape 
together funds in order to pro- 
vide for our legal fees,” Ach- 
neepineskum says. “So while 
our communities have been tak- 
ing part in these negotiations, 
and because they are taking 
funds from other sources, then 
of course it has a ripple effect 
on the community where they 
are on some occasions not able 
to provide some employment 
(opportunities).” 

Achneepineskum says com- 
munity members have fears 
about mining development 
causing environmental dam- 
ages to the land in the future. 

“We ask ourselves: ‘Will my 
grandchildren be able to travel 
the rivers such as we did when 
we were children or as my 
parents or other parents did,”’ 
Achneepineskum says. “Will 
our grandchildren be able to do 
that?” 

Achneepineskum says her 
family lived off the land in the 
past, noting her father was a 


“great hunter.” 

“My parents travelled the 
Albany River many times; they 
travelled the Pagwa River and 
the (Kabinakagami) River,” 
Achneepineskum says. “They 
were people of the land, just as 
who we are now. Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation, when you translate 
it, means people of the land.” 

Achneepineskum says her 
parents never believed in taking 
monies from the government. 

“My dad used to tell us never 
to depend on that — he said 
whenever you can, find employ- 
ment in order to provide for 
yourself and your family,” Ach- 
neepineskum says. “So that 
value is instilled in my family 
and for many of our families. 
When we talk about economic 
development for our commu- 
nities, where we have 80 to 90 
per cent unemployment rates, 
we want to have those opportu- 
nities to be able to take care of 
our families. We want to be able 
to have our children attend a 


post-secondary program if they 
choose to.” 

Achneepineskum says NAN 
community members recognize 
the advantages and opportuni- 
ties from economic develop- 
ment, but they also have a role 
as keepers of the land. 

“That is our strongest value,” 
Achneepineskum says. “That is 
part of us as Anishinabe people, 
to be part of the land.” 

Achneepineskum says the 
values of providing for one’s 
family and being keepers of the 
land can be conflicting at times, 
but she believes the NAN com- 
munities can work together 
with resource companies if they 
are provided with proper infor- 
mation and adequate resources 
to be equal at the negotiation 
table. 

“If we have the proper 
resources to be at that table as 
equal partners, then we will be 
able to be good working part- 
ners in a very positive relation- 
ship that can provide a good 


economy for many of our peo- 
ple,” Achneepineskum says. 

In addition to Achneepines- 
kum’s panel on Community 
Impact, two other panels were 
held on Sustainable Resource 
Development: Possibility or 
Pipe Dream? And Duty to Con- 


sult: A Regional Approach? 
Information about the confer- 
ence and videos of the panel 
sessions are available online at: 
www.lakeheadu.ca/academics/ 
departments/law/ events/ -new- 
page-. 


dreamdo.ca = 

straightforward education # f B in m Confederation 

Designed to bring your dreams to life ^ waiuaamasiim B22B3H college 


THUNDER BAY & REGION 
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Com mu nit 


Junior Canadian Rangers have an 'awesome time' in Thunder Bay 



photos by Sergeant Peter Moon, Canadian Rangers/Special to Wawatay News 

Junior Canadian Ranger Dorian Both of Pickle Lake fires a musket at 
Fort William Historical Park. 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

A group of Junior Canadian 
Rangers have gone back to 
their home communities with a 
range of new experiences and 
an increased sense of Aborigi- 
nal history after four days of 
training in Thunder Bay. 

“They had an awesome time 
here,” said Master Corporal 
Lenore Albany, a Canadian 
Ranger who works with Junior 
Rangers in Kasabonika Lake, 
an Oji-Cree community with 
a population of about 1,200 
people located 575 kilometres 
north of Thunder Bay. “They 
had a lot of fun and did a lot 
of things for the first time and 
they learned a lot of history 
here, what life was like 200 
years ago. They don’t know 
about that and they found it 
very interesting.” 

The group of 70 Junior Rang- 
ers came from the First Nations 
of Constance Lake, Kasabon- 
ika Lake, Lac Seul and Mish- 
keegogamang, and the town of 
Pickle Lake, as well as Junior 
Rangers who are living in Thun- 
der Bay temporarily to attend 
high school. 

The Junior Rangers are a 
Canadian Army program for 
boys and girls aged 12 to 18 in 
remote and isolated communi- 
ties across the Canadian North. 
In the Far North of Ontario, 
there are 750 Junior Rangers in 
23 First Nations. 

The Junior Rangers stayed 
at Fort William Historical Park, 
where they learned how local 
people, Aboriginal and Euro- 
pean, lived 200 years ago. They 
also saw a movie in Thunder 
Bay, visited a trampoline park, 
and saw the observatory at Fort 
William. 

“This was a chance for them 
to come here for educational 
opportunities that don’t neces- 
sarily exist in their small com- 


munities,” said Warrant Officer 
Wesley Jenkins, a Canadian 
Army instructor. “The intent 
was to bring different com- 
munities together so that they 
could interact with each other, 
socialize, and learn new things. 

“They are going back to their 
communities more comfort- 
able in their own skins, having 
learned to meet new people, 
and learned some things that 
may inspire them to continue 
with their education, or to peak 
their curiosity with subjects 
that are outside of the normal 
realm of their classroom. There 
are things here that they can’t 
do up North.” 

One of the most interesting 
parts of the training for many 
of the Junior Rangers was 
being taught how Aboriginal 
peoples lived at the time of the 
arrival of the first Europeans. “I 
didn’t know that,” said Claudia 
Albany, 15, of Kasabonika. “It 
was interesting.” 

“I liked learning about the 
muskets,” said Alexandre 
Anderson, 16, of Kasabonika. 
“Firing the canon was fun. I had 
a lot of fun here, I made lots of 
new friends, and I learned a lot 
of stuff.” 

“This is the fourth event 
we’ve held in Thunder Bay for 
Junior Canadian Rangers,” 
said Lieutenant-Colonel Mat- 
thew Richardson, command- 
ing officer of 3rd Canadian 
Ranger Patrol Group. “We’re 
bringing them here from sev- 
eral northern locations to give 
them a worthwhile experience 
in Thunder Bay, which has a lot 
to offer them. Each event has 
got bigger and provided greater 
experiences for them. We want 
to see this grow into something 
more permanent.” 

(Sergeant Peter Moon is the 
public affairs ranger for 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group 
at Canadian Forces Base Bor- 
den.) 



Saturday, December 12, 2015 at 9:30 am 

Wequedong Lodge of Thunder Bay 
435 Balmoral Street 
Thunder Bay, ON 
Board Room 

Accepting Nominations for Board Positions 

Applications for membership are available at: 
Administration Office 656 City Road 
Fort William First Nation, Ontario 
Or Call (807) 622-2977 




A member of the Fort William staff provides Junior Rangers with his- Junior Rangers take a break during a training visit to Fort William, 
torical information about the first peoples in Northern Ontario prior to 
the arrival of Europeans. They are seated in a large wigwam. 



Does your child struggle 
in any of these areas? 


Sullivan. 


associates 


A psychoeducational 
assessment can provide 
solutions for your child’s 
academic needs. 


( 807 ) 768-0660 

960 Alloy Drive, Thunder Bay 
www.drsullivan.ca 
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Business 


NADF celebrates 25 years of Aboriginal business 


Wawatay News 

On Thursday, October 29, 
2015, Nishnawbe Aski Devel- 
opment Fund (NADF) hosted 
the 25th Annual NADF Busi- 
ness Award - Canada’s longest 
running Aboriginal business 
awards program - to celebrate 
Aboriginal business in north- 
ern Ontario. Six award recipi- 
ents were recognized for their 


achievements and contributions 
to local and regional economies 
at a gala dinner at Thunder 
Bay’s Valhalla Inn. 

Brian Davey, Executive Direc- 
tor said, “This evening’s award 
recipients are a testament of the 
contributions that Aboriginal 
business makes to the economy 
of Northern Ontario. There are 
many opportunities out there, 
and it is our hope that by cel- 


ebrating their achievements 
it will encourage Aboriginal 
entrepreneurs, especially those 
aspiring entrepreneurs, to 
look around their community 
and the region for business 
opportunities. We have seen 
an improvement in Northern 
Ontario’s economy and are see- 
ing more participation by our 
Aboriginal communities and 
members in the business world, 


as we have seen here tonight.” 

Nishnawbe Aski Develop- 
ment Fund was pleased to wel- 
come Mr. Roberta Jamieson, 
President & CEO, Indspire, 
Executive Producer, Indspire 
Awards, to provide a keynote 
address to the 180 guests in 
attendance. 

Since, 1991, this non-profit 
event has been a fundraiser for 
the Dennis Franklin Cromarty 


Memorial Fund: a bursary fund 
for post-secondary students 
seeking academic achieve- 
ment, and the NADF Sponsor- 
ship Fund: a fund established 
by NADF to respond to spon- 
sorship and donation requests, 
and provide humanitarian assis- 
tance to aid in disaster and cri- 
sis relief. 

The award winners are: Glen 
Sutherland of Fort Albany for 


Businessman of the year; Sandy 
Lake Community Development 
Service Inc. for Corporation 
of the year; Blue Earth Pho- 
tography for New Business of 
the year; Cindy Crow for Busi- 
nesswoman of the year; Kateri 
Banning-Skaarup of Skaarup 
Construction for Youth Entre- 
preneur of the year; and Nee- 
daa-kii-me-naan Incorporated 
for Partnership of the year. 



NISHNAWBE A5JCI 
Development fund 

Rl l<;iMF5S AWARDS 


Businessman Glen Sutherland (GPS Electrical) Award Sponsor Hydro 
One (Kraemer Coulter) 


b AWARDS 


Nishnawbe asm 
^ Development fund 


BUSINESS AWARDS 


BUSINESS AWARDS 



Nishnawbe aski 

DEVt ^PMENTF UNc i 


Businesswoman Cindy Crowe (Cindy Crowe Consulting) Award Spon- 
sor TD Bank (Clint Davis) 



Corporation - Sandy Lake Community Development Service (Lisa 
Crow) Award Sponsored by Ontario Power Generation (Chris Fralick) 



Youth Entrepreneur Kateri Banning-Skarrup (Skarup Construction) 
Award Sponsor MNDM (Hon. Michael Gravelle) 



Partnership Nee-daa-kii-me-naan Corp (Darcy Waboose, Charles Bax- 
ter Sr.) Award Sponsor Bearskin Airlines (Ron Hell) 



New Business Blue Earth lotography (Brent Wesley and Adrienne 
Fox) Award Sponsored by Neegani Investment Mgmt Inc. (Travis Bois- 
soneau) 


PICKLE LAKE HOTEL 



Pickle Lake is proud to offer a 
newly renovated hotel to their 
list of amenities 

Rooms Have: 

• New Beds And Linens 

• 32lnch Flat Screens 

• Free Wifi 

• Restaurant On Site 

• Sports Lounge Coming Soon 

• Conference Center 

• Located On The Lake 

• Beach Front 

• Free Shuttle To And From Airport 

See Us On Expedia.ca 
Contact Us On Facebook 


A CASUAL PLACE TO STAY. HAVE A CASUAL DAY! 

PICKLE LAKE HOTEL INC. | PICKLE LAKE ONTARIO | 807-928-2882 | 204-802-8111 (24 HR CHECK IN) 

EXPEDIA.CA 
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NISHNAWBE ASKI 
Development Fund 

BUSINESS AWARDS 


CELEBRATING 

ABORIGINAL BUSINESS 

■ 2015 WINNERS - 


BUSINESSMAN OF THE YEAR 


BUSINESSWOMAN OF THE YEAR 


PARTNERSHIP OF THE YEAR 


CORPORATION OF THE YEAR 


YOUTH ENTREPRENEUR OF THE YEAR 


NEW BUSINESS OF THE YEAR 


4 


Award Recipient 

Glen Sutherland 
Community 
Fort Albany First Nation 
Business Name 
GPS Electrical 
Business Location 
North Bay, Ontario 


Award Recipient 
Cindy Crow 
Community 
Lake Helen First Nation 
Business Name 
Cindy Crow Consulting 
Business Location 
Thunder Bay 


Award Recipient 

Ne-Daa-Kii-Me-Naan Inc 

Partners 

Aroland First Nation 
Constance Lake First Nation 
Ginoogaming First Nation 
Long Lake #58 First Nation 


Award Recipient 

Sandy Lake Community 
Development Service Inc. 

Business Location 
Sandy Lake First Nation 


* 

Award Recipient 

Kateri Banning-Skaarup 

Community 

Fort William First Nation 
Business Name 
Skaarup Construction 
Business Location 
Fort William First Nation 


Vi i 

Award Recipients 
Brent Wesley & Adrienne Fox 
Brent Wesley Community 
Constance Lake First Nation 
Adrienne Fox Community 
Bearskin Lake FirAst Nation 
Business Name 
Blue Earth Photography 
Business Location 
Sioux Lookout, Ontario 


A RIG THANK YOU 

TO OUR SPONSORS, GUESTS, NOMINATORS, NOMINEES & AWARD RECIPIENTS, 
YOUR SUPPORT HAS MADE THE 25™ ANNUAL BUSINESS AWARDS A HUGE SUCCESS! 


AWARD SPONSORS 


PLATINUM SPONSORS 


c Bearskin c ^iir}ines hydro^ £(V 

Ul «*• 6oor toko you ttw.! iw. «. PWd A 


ONTARIOFGWER 

GENERATION 


£^0 


ntario 


MIFKSimOF 

ABORIGINAL AFFAIRS 


' NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT AND MINES 


SILVER SPONSORS 


BRONZE SPONSORS 


®}eI:GANI ^Ontario 

” Ift WSiTMtAT mViUMCM UK. NORTHERN DIVE 

DIAMOND SPONSOR GOLD SPONSOR 


De Beers 

Grolif of Companies 


NORTH StAr 

.air. 


PRESENTING SPONSORS 


scurce 


& 




FRIENDS OF THE AWARDS, 

MNP LLP 

ROLLASON FLOWERS 


DONATIONS 


HAPPY TIMETOURS 
COURTYARD MARRIOT TORONTO 
VALHALLA INN 


NADF PROGRAMS & SERVICES 


Business support services 
Business related workshops 
Business plan guidance 
Business ioans 
Grant financing 


Due diligence services 
Resource advisory services 
Comprehensive community planning 
Appraisal services 
Micro-lending 


Winter road financing 
Financial support services 

- Bookkeeping training 

- Community initiative grants 

- Equity assistance grants 


NISHNAWBE ASKI 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 

Supporting Aboriginal Success 
www.nadf.org 
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SEE YOURSELF MAKING A CHANGE? 


Lakehead University’s Department of Aboriginal Education 
can help you to change lives through learning 


Honours Bachelor of Education (Aboriginal) P/J 

This Honours degree program prepares people of Aboriginal descent 
to teach children as well as become community leaders. 

Native Teacher Education Program (NTEP) I/S 

These degree programs allow you to address Aboriginal heritage, 
identity, and language while preparing you to teach adolescents. 


Native Language Instructor Programs (NLIP) 

These programs prepare you to teach Aboriginal languages in 
schools and other settings. 


^rpqCL 5 bo->A*So.o-< A 


Face 


<WS u b a."? 


ARMS 


>b“P3 3 a." rA“A<r<to--? 


S PEECH 


bA- 3 a." b-b-' P<blV 3 ? 


T IME 


A^PD 3 911 q_ 3 C PCo_AAcr' b«0 
<PC r” . 

a<- dc 3 r<crA-p"<ib^- rp>r vdAi_r"<ib_o\ 

©rU M A fa. cr>A-SA- 3 AfA-P^A- 3 >L bc^C, 2015 


Rangers team up with traditional fire-power 



photo submitted by Peter Moon 

Ranger Amanda Michitimy of Savant Lake uses her Canadian Ranger bolt action Lee-Enfield to 
compete against soldiers firing assault weapons. See full story on page 15. 



Mmk HEART &™ 

\T y STROKE 

FOUNDATION 

d*'b*' <.oPA-o- x coo-b- p>r<pno.bj> ^GOLDCORP 


« ,/’T APSCL 3 LLC< Ad' Ao.A 3 >L 

heartandstroke.ca/FAST 


■ Business support services 

■ Business related workshops 

• Business plan guidance 

■ Business loans and grants 

• Due diligence services 

• Resource advisory services 

■ Comprehensive community planning 


When calling in, use promo code 
for your chance to win a prize! 


• Appraisal services 

• Micro-lending 

• Winter road financing 

■ Financial support services 

- Bookkeeping training 

- Community initiative grants 

- Equity assistance grants 


NADF#0012 


SUPPORTING ABORIGINAL SUCCESS 

r >-x Cmiinumiry hmifcN I t;<upnj.4lxiii 


WWW.NADF.ORG 
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Entertainment 


Thomson Reuters offers the chance of a lifetime 



Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

During the week of Octo- 
ber 12 to the 16th, journal- 
ists from diverse backgrounds 
involved in media within the 
First Nations Community 
took advantage of a pilot proj- 
ect offered by the Thomson 
Reuters Foundation designed 
to assist indigenous journalists 
to update their skills in multi- 
media j ournalism. 

The course, “The All-In 
One Journalist - Multimedia 
Reporting in the Digital Age 
” was held at the Thomson 
Reuters Toronto Office under 
the instruction and guidance 
of Timothy Large, Director of 
Journalism and Media Pro- 
grams and former Editor-in- 
Chief of the Thomson Reuters 
Foundation who was especially 
flown out from London and was 
attended by five people who 
included Willow Blasizzo media 
student at Confederation Col- 
lege and web administrator for 
Sandy Lake First Nation, Jaydon 
Flett a reporter for APTN, Daisy 
Fannin, Communications Offi- 
cer for Temagami First Nations, 
Asha Said , Freelance Journal- 
ist /Documentary Film Maker 
and Geoff Shields a Freelance 
Journalist. 

The course which covered 
diverse subjects such as: What 
is Multi Media, Tools of the 
Trade, Visual storytelling-the 
still image/ moving image, 
Interview Techniques and 
Words-Writing for Pictures 
/ Recording Your Voice, was 


accompanied by a lecture in 
Professional Photojournalism 
from Thomas Szlukovenyl, for- 
mer head of Reuters Pictures 
and an instructive ‘story tell- 
ing without borders’ by guest 
speaker Robert Steiner, Direc- 
tor, Fellowships in Global Jour- 
nalism, Munk School of Global 
Affairs at the University of 
Toronto. 

Also included in the activi- 
ties was a tour of the Globe and 
Mail Offices and the Reuters 
Newsroom where students were 
given the opportunity to meet 
with executives and journal- 
ists with the opportunity to ask 
questions in relation to Digital 
Media. 

As part of the course each 
attendee was asked to do a 
media video project of their 
choice that produced a wide 
variety of interesting subjects, 
which were presented to the 
class for review on the last day. 

Large explained how the 
course was evolved. 

“We have never done any- 
thing in Canada before on the 
media development front, usu- 
ally we focus on developing 
countries that are in transition 
or coming out of conflict, that 
kind of thing so this is a real 
first, but we wanted to do some- 
thing for First Nations media.” 

He continued, “This is a pro- 
gram designed to help journal- 
ists who are perhaps familiar 
with print and a bit of photog- 
raphy, who want to do more in 
the online space, to tell interac- 
tive visual stories combining 
various types of media to multi 


media training so we have cov- 
ered everything.” 

He added it’s a pilot pro- 
gram, a bit of an experi- 
ment and I think it has been 
extremely successful. It’s dem- 
onstrated to me that there is 
both appetite for such a course 
as this multi media journalism 
training and I think a need for it 
so I am hoping we can replicate 
on a small scale in Toronto this 
week on a much larger scale in 
Canada in the future.” 

For the students it was 
time well spent. Fannin com- 
mented/ 4 I feel very fortunate, 
it’s an incredible opportunity 
and I really benefited from all 


the training they offered and 
can bring that new set of tools 
home and serve my community. 
I think there are so many young 
minds out there that have great 
ideas and great imaginations 
and I hope that the program 
continues many times to serve 
the needs of the many indig- 
enous people out there with 
more training.” 

Blasizzo added, “I thought 
it was really great, I learnt a 
lot of really valuable practical 
skills that I am going to be able 
to use working and I am going 
to be able to apply those skills 
that were shared throughout 
the week.” She continued, “I 


think it’s great that a large cor- 
poration like Thomson Reuters 
is reaching out to First Nations 
and indigenous community 
journalists in Canada. It is the 
first time that they have done 
something like this in Canada 
and I hope this is something 
they continue to do and offer 
more training for our indig- 
enous communities.” 

Flett shared/ 4 At the begin- 
ning, I wasn’t sure what I would 
learn from it, because a lot of 
people came here to learn how 
to shoot video and do inter- 
views which is what I am quiet 
comfortable with in my job, but 
I found that I was challenged 


in a way and it was tailored to 
what I wanted to learn from it 
and by the end of it I came out 
learning loads of important 
things that were useful for my 
career going forward.” 

Said concurred, “I really 
liked it, I learnt a lot about 
how to tell a story, theory of 
storytelling and different tools 
that really enhance stories to 
be more interactive and to give 
audiences more of an experi- 
ence. The course is very inspir- 
ing in regards to being more 
innovative and experimental 
and really taking your stories 
to the next level using these 
resources that are part of our 
industry.” 

Shields concluded, 44 To me 
the course was an inspiration 
to continue in my journalis- 
tic goals. I learnt so much and 
credit must be given to our 
guest speakers for being so 
helpful and instructive and to 
our course instructor for his 
kindness, guidance and exper- 
tise.” 

Large summarized, “I really 
enjoyed meeting all the people 
in the course. We had people 
from all over Canada who 
attended and it’s been abso- 
lutely fascinating, a privilege 
and a pleasure for me to not 
only spend time with the par- 
ticipants but to hear the actual 
challenges they face in their 
everyday environments which 
are so very different from mine 
and other places I have seen 
around the world.” 
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1 50 Brousscau Avenue 
Unit B (Back Lntrance) 
Timmins, Ontario P4N 5Y4 
Phone: (705)267-7911 

Fax: (705) 267-4988 

Lmail: info@occc.ca 

www.occc.ca 


Visit Wawatay Mews online at 
www.wawataynews.ca 
for the latest photo galleries, 
video & photo blogs 


Arts and Entertainment 




LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 

INSPIRING 


ABORIGINAL SCHOLARS 


Welcoming you to experience our: 


• Indigenous Learning Degree Program 

• University Prep Access Program 

• Native Nurses Entry Program 


• Native Teacher Education Program 

• Native Language instructors Program 

• Honours Bachelor of Education (Aboriginal) P/1 


aboriginalinitiatives.Eakeheadu.ca 

1-807-766-7219 OO 



Lakehead 

UNIVERSITY 


Office of 

Aboriginal 

Initiatives 


A 

Sm 




• Unlimited Local And Long Distance Calling 
• Transfer Your Number At NO Charge 

• 40$ Referral Discount To Connect A Friend 
• No Security Deposit, No Credit Check 

1 - 866 - 391-2700 

A Neighbourhood 
Connection 



Your Local and Long Distance Provider 


photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Lac Seul’s George Kenny shared some stories from his book Indians Don’t Cry at book signing at Chapters 
in Thunder Bay. 


George Kenny signs 
books and shares stories 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Lac Seul’s George Kenny 
recently shared short stories 
and poems from his book Indi- 
ans Don’t Cry at a book signing 
at Chapters in Thunder Bay. 

“The writing is about my 
family, my relations and about 
the natural world at Lac Seul,” 
says Kenny, who wrote the book 
in the 1970s. “(My book has) 
real examples of how Anishi- 
nabe people are people, just 
like anybody else in the world. 
They enjoy the life they have 
and everything else that is part 
of their life.” 

Kenny shared a variety of 
stories during three reading 
sessions throughout the eve- 
ning, including a story about 
his father’s vision quest on an 
island on Lac Seul at age 14. 

“According to oral history 
from the Elders at Lac Seul, 
my father fasted for 10 straight 
days,” Kenny says, noting his 
father wasn’t allowed to eat 
during his vision quest, but was 
allowed to drink water from Lac 
Seul. “When you deprive your 
brain of food nutrients, you are 
liable to see all kinds of strange 
things.” 

Kenny says his father saw 
forest fires and the destruction 
of natural resources in the Lac 
Seul area. 

“And he had seen piles of 
ashes everywhere where the 
forests had been,” Kenny says. 
“So the medicine man gave him 
the name Ashes, Pingwuu.” 

Indians Don’t Cry was first 
published in 1977, with a sec- 


“The women were 
crying inside their 
homes because their 
children had been 
taken away...” 

- George Kenny 


Gaawiin Mawisiiwag Aiishinaabcg 

INDIANS 

DON'T CRY 



GEORGE KENNY 


ond edition published in 1982 
with eight additional poems 
and two additional stories. It 
was republished in 2014 under 
the University of Manitoba’s 
First Voices, First Texts imprint 
with a side-by-side Anishi- 
nabemowin translation by 
Patricia M. Ningewance and an 
afterword by the late scholar 
Renate Eigenbrod. 

Kenny’s book also includes 
a story about his communi- 
ty’s reaction to their children 
being taken away to residential 
school. 


“The women were crying 
inside their homes because 
their children had been taken 
away,” Kenny says. “They were 
left without their children for 
that year, for that winter, so it 
was natural for them to be so 
upset and crying. I remember 
that, even though I was a boy. I 
remember being in the village, 
I said: ‘There’s something miss- 
ing here, there’s no kids, there’s 
no children.’ That was a terrible 
time.” 

Kenny’s son Mike Auksi, who 
recently played in the Interna- 
tional Ice Hockey Federation 
World Championships for Team 
Estonia, also spoke during the 
book signing about how his 
father supported him over the 
years, including when he quit 
drinking in 2002. 

“Connecting more closely 
with my father and my Ojibwe 
heritage was key at that time,” 
Auksi says. “I was sober by Jan. 
1, 2003. And I wouldn’t have 
done it without my dad, with- 
out Mary (Kenny’s partner), 
without all my aunties.” 

Kenny wants to publish more 
of his stories in the future; he 
carries a storage device with 
stories about his experiences 
with his parents around with 
him wherever he goes. 

“I’d like to publish them 
online as e-books,” Kenny says. 
“Even though we were taken 
away to residential school for 
part of the year, we were still 
home with our parents the 
other part of the year.” 

Kenny plans to hold another 
book signing with Ningewance 
in Sioux Lookout in November. 



Justin Hines, 1 999 Ontario 
Junior Citizen, Stouffville, ON 


Nominate Amazing. 


Help us celebrate the junior citizens who make our communities better. 


Do you know someone age 6-17 who is involved in worthwhile community 
service, is contributing while living with a limitation, has performed an heroic 
act, demonstrates individual excellence, or is going above and beyond to help 
others? If so, nominate them for a 2015 Junior Citizen Award today! 

Nomination forms are available from this newspaper, and the Ontario 
Community Newspapers Association at www.ocna.org or 905-639-8720 ext. 4439. 


X 

X 

ONTARIO 
JUNIOR CITIZEN 
AWARDS 


Sponsored by: 



IBC BAC 
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Travelling the road to success 



Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

Wasa Nabin in the Ojib- 
way language means ‘too look 
ahead, to see far’ and two prom- 
ising young First Nations art- 
ists, Shoshannah Fox and Kyra 
Linklater both 15 years of age 
from Bearskin Lake have been 
given the opportunity to be part 
of the New Roads Program. The 
program is located in a building 
at the back of the Sioux Look- 
out Queen Elizabeth District 
High School. 

The program, which is a 
school based care and treat- 
ment facility, was initiated by 
the Ministry of Education and 
Child and Family Services and 
jointly funded by them through 
a cooperative agreement with 
the Keewatin Patricia District 
School Board, Kenora Patricia 
Child and Family Services and 
lately by the OFIFC (Ontario 
Federation of Indigenous 
Friendship Centers). It was set 
up to provide an opportunity 
for children between the ages 
of 12 tol8 who are having dif- 
ficulty fitting into mainstream 
school life, to continue their 
education in a more sheltered 
environment. 

Trudy Wiebe, the Special 
Education Resource teacher 
in charge of the QEDHS class 
explained: “It’s a program 
designed for students who find 
it difficult to function in the 
regular school system. Usually 
students try the regular system 


first, however if they are not 
successful, then admission to 
this program may be instituted 
by themselves or through a rec- 


ommendation from the school 
staff. We teach regular school 
courses as well as a strong focus 
on social skills and are able to 


accommodate up to 10 students 
although at present we only 
have 4.” 

She continued, “We have 


an admission process which 
requires the full support of the 
parent or guardian. The stu- 
dents are admitted through- 


IPRC (Individual Placement and 
Review Committee) which is 
made up of the School Principal, 
Vice Principal, Parent or Guard- 
ian and specialized members of 
the staff who include myself, the 
School Councilor and SAT (Spe- 
cial Assignment Teacher).” 

Fox spoke about her inter- 
est in art: “I have been draw- 
ing since I was nine, originally 
my sister tried to teach me but 
she gave up and then I devel- 
oped my own technique. I am 
inspired by movies that I watch, 
I love being in the school, I 
think it’s cool and I want to be 
an artist when I grow up.” 

Linklater concurred, “I can’t 
remember when I started draw- 
ing, I taught myself. My uncle 
and dad can draw and this kind 
of inspired me. I get the ideas of 
my subjects based on how I am 
feeling at the time; I did a pic- 
ture of a raven with the idea of 
wanting to be free. I find being 
here interesting and I am learn- 
ing lots of things that will help 
me in later life and I would like 
to be an artist when I grow up.” 

Wiebe concluded, “The stu- 
dents learn better in a less 
people environment with no 
large crowds, I think this is a 
very important program to have 
for students because there will 
always be certain students that 
need this kind of program. With 
art it is an expression of the 
student. We encourage student 
strengths and we want to build 
self-esteem by encouraging 
project strength,” she said. 
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204 - 293-2950 
or TOLL FREE at 
1 - 866 - 509-0889 

Ask about our winter road bonuses 


WeVe helped thousands of 
families rebuild their credit, 
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right vehicle at the right price. 

Free Delivery 
to your door! 

Give us a try - You will 
Love our service! 
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First Time Buyers Program 


Apply online at www.fnfauto.ca 
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Career Opportunity 


Dilico invites you to join our multiservice team of 
professionals as a: 

Health 

COMMUNITY HEALTH NURSE 
1 -Permanent Full-Time 
Armstrong/Whitesand First Nation 

For closing date, detailed job description and to apply 
online, visit www.dilico.com. Please forward cover 
letter, resume and employment application to: 

Recruitment 

Dilico Anishinabek Family Care 
200 Anemki Place, Fort William First Nation, ON P7J 1L6 

Telephone: (807) 623-8511 
Email: recruitment@dilico.com 

Dilico is committed to diversity in the workplace and 
encourages applications from all qualified candidates. 

Dilico gives preference to Anishinabek people. 


O 

Dilico 

Anishinabek Family Care 


.dilico.com 




Michipicoten First Nation is seeking 
a dynamic and experienced 

BAND MANAGER 


Reporting to the Michipicoten First Nation 
Chief and Council, you will be responsible 
for all financial transactions, management 
of staff, and the delivery of all programs and 
services created and implemented by the 
Band Council. 

As a strong, energetic and collaborative 
leader, you will help this progressive First 
Nation's government realize its strategic 
objectives. 

Visit www.michipicoten.com for full 
details. 

Applicants must apply with a cover letter 
and resume no later than 4:30 pm on 
Monday, November 30 via email 
(lisa@crupi.biz) 

Subject: Michipicoten Band Manager. 

Only those selected for an interview will be contacted. 


Letter to the Editor 

Consider The Source 


This is in response to the let- 
ter to the editor in the Tim- 
mins Press July 31st issue titled 
‘Summit ignores problems’, 
http:/ /www.timminspress. 
com/2015/07/31/summit- 
ignores-problems 

Good day. In regards to the 
huge issue of climate change, 
there have been many recom- 
mendations made to address 
this issue by numerous agen- 
cies and concerned groups 
based on scientific evidence, 
which have been accepted and 
rejected across the globe. In 
this particular letter, the writer 
makes some key points, one 
being that cutting carbon emis- 
sions won’t really stop the envi- 
ronmental mess we have got 
ourselves into, and may actually 
worsen it. 

We are all entitled to believe 
what we choose to, and come 
up with our own conclusions as 
a recipient of this information, 
fair enough. 

But, after I read the letter, I did 
my own checking and read up 
on the International Climate 
Science Coalition (ICSC), the 
writer’s organization, to see if 
there is a lot of support or not 
for his claims. I found that one 
of the ICSC’s highlighted reports 
‘Climate Change Reconsidered’ 
(one of many) was published by 
The Heartland Institute, who is 
funded in part at arms length by 
companies like Exxon Mobile 
-an oil giant- and other organi- 
zations whose private contribu- 
tions come from people like the 
infamous U.S money giants, the 
Koch Brothers. 

Long story short, those funders 
are basically big money non- 
renewable commodities push- 
ers. 


So in the writer’s long drawn out 
story of percentages that are to 
show us the inefficiency of bio- 
fuels, wind turbines and solar 
power-to summarize, he is not 
really telling you there could be 
other reasons for his position 
and why he is saying that. And 
why should he, I suppose? 

This leads me to seriously won- 
der whether or not he really 
does care about humanity and 
where it’s headed. Or does he 
care more about Exxon Mobile 
and his other arms-length 
funders’ profits dropping? 
These have now become the 
real questions in this most one- 
sided letter. 

Asking those questions, 
researching and considering 
the source helps readers find 
out if there are hidden agen- 
das, or private funders that 
could be directly benefitting 
from maintaining or increasing 
environmentally harmful oil and 
resource extraction activities. 
This kind of information also 
gives more context to an issue 
that is teeter-tottering among 
the public and allows for more 
informed decision-making that 
might not have occurred other- 
wise. 

I don’t know that these par- 
ticular carbon emission-cutting 
answers he’s disputing are the 
best to prolong and hopefully 
preserve our society quite yet. 
However, one thing I do know 
is that the writer’s expert infor- 
mation on climate changes now 
lies on shaky ground when you 
do, in fact, consider the source. 

Thank you. 

Catherine L. Cheechoo 


W/° 
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WAWATAY 


COMMUNICATIONS SOCIETY 


Employment Opportunities 


Cree Broadcaster 

Wawatay Timmins Office 
Cree language is mandatory 


Receptionist 

Wawatay Timmins Office 
Cree language preference 


Radio Technician 

Part-time 

Wawatay Timmins Office 


For more information phone 705-360-4456 


Resumes can be sent to: 

Wawatay Native Communicaitons Society 
135 Pine Street South, Timmins, ON, P4N ZK3 


or email the Radio Manager 

radiomanager@wawatay.on.ca 



TIKINAGAN CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICES 

Job Title: LIVE-IN FOSTER PARENTS 

Reports to: Direct Services Supervisor-Residential Unit 

Location: LAC SEUL (Kejick Bay, Whitefish Bay, or Frenchman’s Head) 

Competition#: 2015-RES-021 


POSITION SUMMARY: 

Tikinagan Child and Family Services is seeking Live-In Foster Parents for our Agency Operated Homes. The Live-In Foster 
Parents will reside with children in care to create a safe, nurturing, and family environment. The Live-In Foster Parents 
will work with a team of Child Welfare professionals and ensure that the Ministry Standards are met and carried out in 
the home. Tikinagan Child and Family Services will cover all living expenses in the home, as well as provide a foster per 
diem. The Live-in Foster Parents will receive respite each month. 

Shifts can be an optional 2 weeks on and 2 weeks off. 


DUTIES INCLUDE: 

School 

Liaise with the local school on the child's attendance and 
progress. 

Daily Activities 

Include social and cultural activities appropriate for each 
child. 

Medical 

Ensure the child receives medical attention as required. 


DO YOU: 

• Have the ability to communicate with the clients in a 
positive manner? 

• Have experience working with high risk and special 
needs children and youth? 

• Have the ability to work with Tikinagan staff and 
other service providers? 


Emergency 

Contact the local authorities of any emergency involving 
a child. 

Daily House Care 

Implement proper meal preparation, house routine, and 
standards for the clients. 

Tikinagan 

Contact workers when necessary concerning the clients. 
Participate in case conferencing for the child/children in 
the home. 

• Have the ability to pass medical and criminal records 
check? 

• Have a valid Ontario driver's license? 

• Speak one of the Nishnawbe-Aski languages 
(considered an asset)? 


IF SO, THEN PLEASE SUBMIT AN UPDATED RESUME, COVERING LETTER AND 3 REFERENCES TO: 

Residential Care Supervisor 
Tikinagan Child and Family Services 
P.O. Box 627 
Sioux Lookout, ON 
P8T1B1 

Fax: (807) 737-1532 
Email: residential@tikinagan.org 

CLOSING DATE: OPEN UNTIL FILLED 


All successful applicants will require a current Criminal Record Check (CRC) (and Vulnerable Sector Check (VSC) for positions 
working with children). As such, it is recommended that applicants apply for a CRC & VSC as soon as possible. 

***ONLY THOSE SELECTED FOR AN INTERVIEW WILL BE CONTACTED*** 
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Rangers bring home a medal and 
marksman badges from National Shoot 


photos by Peter Moon/Special to Wawatay News 

TOP: Ranger Kendal Nakogee and Corporal Paula Nakogee, his mother, assess a search victim’s injuries. 
ABOVE: OPP Alison Waddington discusses a search procedure with Corproal Lyndon Williams. 

Canadian Rangers complete 
search and rescue training 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

Eight Canadian Rangers from 
northern Ontario have com- 
pleted a demanding Ontario 
Provincial Police course that 
makes them OPP-qualified 
ground search and rescue oper- 
ators. 

“They achieved something 
that most people can’t even 
dream about,” said Sergeant 
Jamie Stirling, the OPP’s pro- 
vincial search and rescue coor- 
dinator. “They didn’t know that 
they could push themselves to 
the extent that they did to pass 
this course.” 

The 10-day course was con- 
ducted at Canadian Forces Base 
Borden, near Barrie, and in 
nearby Mono Cliffs Provincial 
Park. It included complicated 
day and night practice searches, 
detailed search planning and 
management, intensive training 
in navigation using maps and 
GPS, demanding written exami- 
nations, and exhausting field 
exercises. 

“They started off slowly 
and I don’t know if they really 
knew what they were getting 
themselves into,” said Warrant 
Officer Barry Borton, an army 
instructor. “It was lots of early 
mornings and late nights and it 
has been a hard slog for all of 
them. 

“They had problems. Things 
like blistered feet and being 
tired pretty much the whole 
time. But this is what the course 
is designed for, to put them 
under those pressures and see if 
they can cope.” 

The Rangers completed the 
same requirements demanded 


of OPP officers who take the 
course. 

The course was the most 
recent offered by the OPP to 
the Canadian Rangers since 
the signing of a memorandum 
of understanding by the OPP 
and the Canadian Armed Forces 
last year to have Rangers pro- 
vide formal support in ground 
search and rescue operations in 
northern Ontario. Across Can- 
ada, provincial police services 
are the lead agency for ground 
search and rescue. The OPP are 
the lead in Ontario, the Quebec 
provincial police in Quebec, and 
the RCMP in the rest of Canada. 

More than 30 Canadian 
Rangers have completed the 
OPP training since the docu- 
ment was signed. 

Rangers conduct searches in 
northern Ontario on a regular 
basis, particularly during the 
winter months. Because they 
often occur near remote, fly-in 
communities, Rangers complete 
many of the searches before the 
OPP can assemble a specialized 
search team and fly it into a 
community. 

“In this partnership with the 
Canadian Rangers we’re getting 
something from each other,” 
the OPP’s Sergeant Stirling said. 
“We learn from the Rangers and 
their army instructors. They 
learn from us. And in the end 
there’s a third party that gets a 
big win - and that’s the commu- 
nities the Rangers serve when 
they are needed for a search. 
This is a great, great partner- 
ship for the OPP.” 

All the Rangers said they 
were proud to complete the 
course and receive their OPP 
certificates. 


Corporal Paula Nakogee of 
Fort Albany, a 17-year veteran 
with the Rangers, said she was 
glad she took the training and 
hopes to put it to good use. But 
the training for her had an addi- 
tional element to it, because 
her son, Ranger Kendal Nako- 
gee, was on the course with 
her, making them the object of 
some good natured joking from 
the other Rangers. Her son 
has been a Ranger for only two 
years. 

“We kind of helped each 
other out after classes were 
over,” Corporal Nakogee said. “I 
would give him advice and tips 
when he was doing his after- 
class work. Even in the Rangers, 
motherhood never stops. We 
had a good time together. He 
has been involved in one search 
and this training will make him 
much better prepared for the 
next one.” 

The Rangers on the course 
were Master Corporal Floyd 
Fiddler of Sandy Lake; Cor- 
porals Paula Nakogee of Fort 
Albany and Lyndon Williams of 
North Caribou Lake; and Rang- 
ers Terrance Angecomb of Lac 
Seul, Morris Beardy of Sachigo 
Lake, Kendal Nakogee of Fort 
Albany, Jesse Sutherland of Fort 
Albany and Conley Williams of 
North Caribou Lake. Ranger 
Jeff Fiddler of Muskrat Dam, 
who passed the course last year, 
assisted the instructional staff. 

Corporal Sean Thomson of 
3rd Canadian Ranger Patrol 
Group’s headquarters staff also 
passed the course. 

(Sergeant Peter Moon is the 
public affairs ranger for 3CRPG 
atCFB Borden.) 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

A shooting team representing 
the Canadian Rangers of Ontar- 
io’s Far North acquitted itself 
well competing against top 
military marksmen during the 
annual Canadian Armed Forces 
Small Arms Concentration, 
according to their team captain. 

The 14-member team com- 
peted against other Rangers 
from across Canada, members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces, and 
teams from the British Army, 
British Royal Air Force, and the 
U.S. Army. The Rangers used 
their traditional .303-calibre, 
bolt-action Lee-Enfield rifles. All 
other military competitors used 
automatic assault rifles. There 
were 278 contestants. 

“Our team exceeded my 
expectations,” said Warrant 
Office Jim Currier, the 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group 
team captain. “The more they 
shot the better shots they 
became.” 

Master Corporal Roland She- 
waybick of Webequie won a 
first place medal when he was 
top shot in a match involving 
38 of the best Canadian Ranger 
marksmen from across Canada. 

“Roland did well,” Warrant 
Officer Currier said. “We didn’t 
win any of the top team prizes 
but considering we are the 
smallest of the five Canadian 
Ranger Patrol Groups across 
Canada I think it’s fair to say we 
did well. We finished up in the 
middle of the pack and that’s 
not bad.” 


The team trained at Cana- 
dian Forces Base Borden, near 
Barrie, before taking part in the 
two-week long national small 
arms competition at the his- 
toric Connaught Ranges, near 
Ottawa. 

“During their two weeks at 
Borden they fired about 15,000 
rounds, a little more than 1,000 
rounds a person and they fired 
another 250 rounds each dur- 
ing the competition,” Warrant 
Officer Currier said. 

During the competition they 
shot at still, moving and briefly 
visible targets at distances rang- 
ing from 100 meters to 600 
meters. They shot while stand- 
ing, kneeling and lying prone 
on the ground. They frequently 
had to run 100 meters between 
shots. In one rapid-fire contest 
they had to fire 10 rounds in 30 
seconds. 

Master Corporal Elliot Fid- 
dler of Sandy Lake said he 
never had any formal training 
in shooting until he joined the 
Canadian Rangers. He said 
the training the team received 
at CFB Borden and the coach- 
ing during the competition 
was impressive and taught him 
things about shooting that he 
had never heard of before. 

“I’m going to take this train- 
ing back to my reserve and I 
am going to be passing it on to 
the Canadian Rangers and the 
Junior Canadian Rangers,” he 
said. “Could I hit a moose in the 
head at 300 meters now? I sup- 
pose I could now. I can’t wait to 
get back home and go hunting.” 

Ranger Amanda Michimity of 


Savant Lake Canadian Ranger 
detachment, the only female 
on the team, was glad she vol- 
unteered to try for a place on 
it. “I’ve enjoyed it a lot, I’ve 
learned a lot, and I’m getting to 
be a better shot,” she said. 

All the team members 
received a team jacket. “When 
I get home I’m going to wear it 
and people are going to ask me 
where I got it,” she said. “I’m 
going to have a lot to talk about 
and I’m going to tell them what 
I’ve learned about shooting and 
I’m going to pass it on.” 

All the members of the team 
were presented with a marks- 
manship badge to wear on their 
uniforms. The badge’s crossed 
rifles identifies them as skilled 
shooters. 

The team members were 
Sergeant Redfern Wesley of 
Kashechewan; Master Cor- 
porals Elliot Fiddler of Sandy 
Lake, Roland Shewaybick of 
Webequie, and Donny Suther- 
land of Constance Lake; Cor- 
poral Abner Stoney of Kasa- 
bonika Lake; Rangers Leroy 
Anderson of Kasabonika Lake, 
Ryan Anderson of Kasabonika 
Lake, Fontaine Fiddler of Sandy 
Lake, Dereck Hookimaw of 
Attawapiskat, Howard Jacob of 
Webequie, Jonathon Knapay- 
sweet of Fort Albany, Amanda 
Machimity of Savant Lake, Dar- 
ren Shewaybick of Webequie, and 
Jimmy Wynne of Kashechewan. 

(Sergeant Peter Moon is the 
public affairs ranger for 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group 
at CFB Borden.) 


NAN Day 
of Prayer 
and Honour 

Friday November 20, 2015 

Schedule of Events: 

2-3:30 pm EST Special broadcast on Wawatay 
(1-2:30 pm cst) Radio by NAN Executive Council, 
Elders and Youth 

3 pm EST Moment of Silence 

(2 pm CST) 

7-10 pm EST Joint service at Dennis Franklin 
I 6 9 pm cst) Cromarty High School 

Entertainment and Refreshments 


Nishnawbe Aski Nation encourages all First Nations to 
join together and observe a moment of silence at 3 pm EST 
(2 pm CST) in honour of all of our loved ones. 
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Veterans Honoured at Ceremony in Sachigo Lake 


Jenalyn Beardy 

Wawatay News 

An Aboriginal Canadian Vet- 
erans Day ceremony was held 
in Sachigo Lake First Nation 


November 8, 2015. Chief and 
council, community members 
and Canadian Rangers from 
Sachigo Lake, North Caribou 
Lake, Muskrat Dam and Sandy 
Lake were present at the cer- 


emony. photos by Jenalyn Beardy/Wawatay News 

Veterans Affairs Canada esti- BOTTOM LEFT: Canadian Ranger Myra Kanakakeesic from Sachigo Lake lays the wreath at the Aboriginal 
mates that over 12,000 First Canadian Veterans Day ceremony on November 8 , 2015 . 

Nations veterans fought in the 

First and Second World Wars, BELOW: Junior Rangers participate in the Aboriginal Canadian Veterans Day ceremony in Sachigo Lake 

and the Korean War. First Nation. Among the flags held are the Canadian flag and the Nishnawbe Aski Nation Veterans Flag. 




Ontario Energy Board 


YOU MAY BE ELIGIBLE 
FOR A REDUCTION 
ON YOUR HYDRO BILL 


with the NEW Ontario Electricity Support Program. 


First Nations households of lower- 
income may receive a credit on each 
electricity bill. Depending on how 
many people live in your home and 
your combined household income, 
your electricity bill could be reduced 
by $45 to $75 each month. 


To find out if you qualify, and how to 
apply, please call, 1-844-885-3157. 
You can access more information 
through your Band Office and through 
your local Friendship Centre. 


Apply Now. 1-844-885-3157 (toll free 







PM Trudeau announces historical inquiry into MMIW 



submitted photo 


Wawatay News 

Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
announced the launch of a national 
inquiry to address the high number 
of missing and murdered Indigenous 
women and girls on December 8 at 
the AFN’s Special Chiefs Meetings in 
Ottawa. 

The Government has committed to 
begin engaging with survivors, family 
members and loved ones of victims, as 
well as National Aboriginal, provincial, 


and territorial representatives to seek 
their views on the design and scope of 
the inquiry. These meetings will be led 
by the Honourable Carolyn Bennett, 
Minister of Indigenous and Northern 
Affairs, the Honourable Jody Wilson- 
Raybould, Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General of Canada, and the 
Honourable Patty Hajdu, Minister of 
Status of Women. 

In the New Year, meetings will con- 
tinue across Canada that involve family 
members and a range of provincial, ter- 


ritorial, justice and front-line workers, 
as well as Indigenous women’s orga- 
nizations. The Government of Canada 
believes that an inquiry into missing 
and murdered Indigenous women and 
girls can only be designed after hearing 
from those directly affected. 

A discussion guide has been devel- 
oped and will soon be available on-line 
to help focus meetings on this inquiry 
design process. 

It highlights important elements 
and key questions about the inquiry’s 


potential design. This includes ques- 
tions about who should conduct the 
inquiry, the length of the inquiry, 
who should be heard, and what issues 
should be considered. Canadians and 
stakeholders are also encouraged to 
submit their own answers to these 
questions in a soon to be launched on- 
line survey. 

At the end of this engagement pro- 
cess, the Government will report 
back on what has been heard from 
the participants. The views and ideas 


expressed by all participants will 
allow the Government to develop the 
inquiry, including the mandate, the 
terms of reference, the format of the 
Inquiry, and the timeline. 

The Government of Canada is 
strongly committed to an inclusive 
and respectful engagement process. 
Balancing a diversity of viewpoints to 
design the inquiry will respond to the 
needs and expectations of the survi- 
vors, family members, and loved ones 
of victims. 
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Angeconeb presented 
with Order of Canada 
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Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

The Honourable Elzabeth Dowdeswell 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario presents 
Lac Seul’s Garnet Angeconeb with the 
Insignia for the Order of Canada. 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

On Monday, 30th of November 
dignitaries and members of the Lac 
Seul and Sioux Lookout communities 
gathered on the 3rd floor of the town 
Centennial Centre to honour a well 
respected Lac Seul member Garnet 
Angeconeb as he received an Insig- 
nia for the Order of Canada from the 
hands of the Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario, the Honourable Elizabeth 
Dowdeswell. 

Angeconeb was born in Sioux 
Lookout and is a survivor of the Peli- 
can Lake Indian Residential School. 
He went on to become a journalist 
after graduating from the University 
of Western Ontario and was one of 
the two founding members of Wawa- 
tay Native Communications Society 
where he worked for number of years. 
His other achievements include being 
a Councillor for the Municipality of 
Sioux Lookout, a founding member of 


the Multicultural Association of North- 
western Ontario and founder of the 
Sioux Lookout Anti Racism Committee. 

Having devoted his life to the prin- 
cipals of Truth and Reconciliation, he 
has been awarded the Queen Eliza- 
beth 11 Diamond Jubilee award twice 
in 2002 and again in 2012. He was 
awarded the Order of Canada Medal 
on December 30th 2012 however due 
to the fact that he suffers from diabe- 
tes and a degenerative muscle condi- 
tion he had been unable to make the 
journey to receive it, consequently it 
came as a surprise when he received a 
phone call to say that a member of the 
Government was coming to present it 
to him. 

The ceremony opened with a wel- 
come song from four traditional drum- 
mers followed by a stirring rendition 
of “ Oh Canada ”. Elder Tom Peetaway- 
way then said a prayer. 


Con't on page 3 





AIRWAYS - SOARING ABOVE THE REST 


Celebrating 25 years of service, Wasaya Airways is the number one choice for 
safe, reliable, cost effective air transporation within Northwestern Ontario. 

FOR ALL YOUR AIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS CALL US TODAY 1-877-492-7292 


PASSENGER SERVICE - CARGO - CHARTERS 


wasaya.com 
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Lac La Croix members help lead championship team 



submitted photo 

The Geyshick brothers, Henry and Brandon, helped their Fort Frances High School senior boys volleyball team to an 8-0 record and a Nor- 
WOSSA championship this year. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Lac La Croix brothers Henry 
and Brandon Geyshick helped 
lead the Fort Frances High 
School senior boys volleyball 
team to an 8-0 season record 
and the NorWOSSA champion- 
ship. 

“It was pretty exciting — they 
pretty much dominated from 
start to finish,” says Fort Fran- 
ces High School vice principal 
Dan Bird about the NorWOSSA 
(Northwestern Ontario Second- 
ary School Athletic Association) 
tournament. “They had a good 
crowd with Fort (Frances) High 
being the host. They were the 
last gold medal match of the 
day, so there was a good crowd 
on hand.” 

Unfortunately, the vol- 
leyball team was not able to 
travel to Thunder Bay for their 
first game in the NWOSSAA 
(Northern Ontario Secondary 
School Athletic Association) 
championships and had to for- 
feit the game. They made it to 
the second game but lost to Sir 
Winston Churchill High School, 
who moved on to the OFSAA 
(Ontario Federation of School 
Athletic Associations) champi- 
onships in Kenora. 

Although the brothers didn’t 
make it to the OFSAA champi- 
onships this year, they did play 
in the OFSAA championships 
last year. 

“With Dryden (High School) 
hosting OFSAA last year, even 
though we got second in Nor- 
WOSSA, we still got a chance 
to play in NWOSSAA and we 
placed first,” Henry says. “It 
was the first time in 15 years 
that the (Fort Frances) Muskies 
made it to OFSAA. Everyone 
was stoked about it.” 

The brothers helped the vol- 
leyball team to a 7-1 record last 
year, after the team finished with 
a 1-7 record the year before. 

Henry says he and Brandon 
have different strengths: he 
excels at hitting and Brandon 
excels at passing. 


“Our coach made (Brandon) 
libero for the team and that was 
a great advantage,” Henry says. 
“For me it was my hitting. I was 
one of the go to guys when it 
came to desperate points in the 
game.” 

The libero is a defensive 
player who does not rotate 
as the other players do, but 
remains in the back row usually 
in the middle position. 

“I’m probably one of the 
stronger passers on the team 
right now,” Brandon says. “I 
always practice it every day. It 
just got easier and easier to read 
the hitters. You just have to be 
standing in the right place, you 
can’t be behind the blocks. You 
have to find the openings.” 

The brothers received sup- 
port from their family and other 
relatives throughout the two 
volleyball seasons. 

“They liked watching us 
play,” Brandon says. “Whenever 
they get the chance they drive 
us. My mom drives everywhere 
to watch us play. She took us to 
the North American Indigenous 
Games in Regina last summer. 
She was at OFSAA, NWOSSAA, 
NorWOSSA. She’s a big sup- 
porter.” 

Henry says the team is a “fun 
group of guys.” He is one of two 
returning Grade 12 players on 
this year’s team, while Brandon 
and the rest of the team are all 
Grade 12 players. 

“Everybody is having fun,” 
Henry says. “All the players 
played either junior ball when 
they were in Grade 9 or 10 or 
they played last year on the 
team with us.” 

Before last year, the brothers 
went to school in Lac La Croix. 
They plan to attend college and 
university after high school. 

“We love the extra-curricular 
activities out here,” Henry says. 
“We wanted to finish school 
with a good education and 
hopefully get into college right 
away.” 

Henry is also looking into the 
opportunity to play for a uni- 
versity volleyball team after his 


coach suggested the possibility. 

“Hopefully things will work 
out, but if not I am going to go 
with Plan B, which is heavy 
machinery,” Henry says. 

Brandon is interested in a 


career in aviation. 

“My dad is a guide, so he 
does fly-outs and every now 
and then he takes me with 
him,” Brandon says. “I get to sit 
on the front and watch how the 


pilot works the plane.” 

The brothers learned how 
to play volleyball from an early 
age by watching their parents 
and sisters on the volleyball 
court. 


“They used to take us to the 
gym every night,” Henry says. 
“And we kind of grew up to love 
the sport.” 
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First speaker was Nishnawbe 
Aski (NAN) Grand Chief Grand 
Chief Alvin Fiddler, “I am really 
happy to be here, I couldn’t 
think of a more deserving per- 
son than yourself along with 
your family. It’s an honour 
to your life, your work, your 
career, and your life of service. 
This award gives some recogni- 
tion of your work not just here 
but right across the province, 
right across the country. We 
honour you, we love you and 
your family, and we wish you 
well. Meegwetch,” he said. 

The next speaker, Lac Seul 
Chief Clifford Bull concurred, 
“This is indeed a special occa- 
sion for Lac Seul First Nation. 
We are honouring a very special 
man in our community, a man 
who is very well respected. He 
has done great work in the area 
of truth and reconciliation to 
bring about equality, change, 
and recognition respect. We 
are very proud of the work you 
have done on behalf of all citi- 
zens of Canada a truly remark- 
able achievement we also love 
you very much, Meegwetch,” 
he then presented him with an 
eagle feather which was accom- 
panied by a traditional feather 
song. 

Municipal Mayor Doug Law- 
rence went on to say that, “We 
are here today to honour Gar- 
net as he receives his citation as 
a member of the Order of Can- 
ada. Garnet is an accomplished 
Anishinabe from the Lac Seul 
First Nation and now we can 
call him a member of the Sioux 
Lookout Municipality as well”. 

He went on to speak about 
his receiving of the Golden 
Jubilee Awards for his accom- 
plishments, his election to the 
Municipal Council inl985, 
spearheading the foundation of 
the Sioux Lookout Anti-Racism 
Committee and his leadership 
in reconciliation. He concluded, 
“Thank You, Meegwetch and 
congratulations Garnet.” 

The Honourable Elizabeth 


Dowdeswell opened her pre- 
sentation with, “ It’s a very real 
privilege to be here in Sioux 
Lookout. I have been in my 
position for just a year and I 
have this very long and fasci- 
nating journey to learn about 
the province. I have been to the 
high Arctic, the South, the East 
and the West and this is part of 
my journey over the next tour 
years, to discover who Ontar- 
ians really are, what matters to 
them and what they want to be 
in the future and every time, I 
have the opportunity to visit 
a place like Sioux Lookout, I 
come away with many lessons. 


“I am feeling the spirit 
of reconciliation, the 
spirit of real relations 
and the spirit is grip- 
ping on us ever so 
tightly ...” 

- Garnet Angeconeb 


This is a particularly inter- 
esting case for Northwestern 
Ontario as I was reading a little 
bit about the community and 
one of the things I learnt, was 
about the Friendship Accord 
that was signed with First 
Nations in 2012 emphasizing 
values of honesty, respect, col- 
laboration and I thought that 
this is really something that all 
of us could well do to honour 
where we live. My predeces- 
sors were concerned with the 
needs of, wishes, aspirations of 
the various Aboriginal people 
of this province and certainly 
I am honoured to continue on 
that work.” She went on to talk 
about Reconciliation and then 
pinned the Order of Canada 
Medal on Angeconeb to a round 
of applause. 

The recipient then took the 
floor, he opened with “I am 
truly honoured by this gesture 


of respect and special kindness 
with that I say to you Meeg- 
wetch and thank you from the 
bottom of my heart It was three 
years ago when I received that 
unforgettable phone call from 
the office of the Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada and with this 
recognition I am bestowed with 
today, let me say to you it is also 
a reflection of you, all of you 
today in this country. He con- 
tinued, “I am feeling the spirit 
of reconciliation, the spirit of 
real relations and the spirit is 
gripping on us ever so tightly 
and I am extremely hopeful 
as I look into the eyes of my 
grandchildren that hopefully 
we will all grab onto that spirit 
of big change that my friends 
is our collective challenge and 
in meeting this challenge, we 
must acknowledge our shared 
past understand and treat the 
present and engage in mean- 
ingful ways to shape our future 
together to the betterment of 
all. Reconciliation my friends 
is happening, so today this is 
about all of us Meegwetch.” 

This concluded the event. 
Dowdeswell shared, 

“One of the special things I 
get to do is to invest people into 
the Order of Ontario or on this 
occasion on behalf of the Gov- 
ernor General to do so to the 
Order of Canada. It’s a chance 
to say to people how important 
they are to their country and 
Garnet has been described as 
a community builder. He’s a 
person who has worked all his 
life towards reconciliation, so I 
can’t think of anything id rather 
do than to be here in Sioux 
Lookout honouring someone of 
that stature.” 

Sioux Lookout Elder Peggy 
Sanders, herself a member of 
the Order of Canada summed 
up. “I am so happy he got this, 
there is nobody I know of who 
deserves it more than he does. 
He is a most outstanding man 
and he aluminates this town, 
this community and this area 
with the things he does and I 
am proud to be here for him.” 
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The Board and Staff at Wawatay dative 
Communications Society wish you a very 

Merry Christmas and a Happy Mew Year 
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Commentary 

My night in Paris 



Xavier 

Kataquapit 


UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


M y night in Paris started 
with myself and my 
friend standing on 
Boulevard Henri IV, a little lost 
while looking for the Bastille. 
From our pause on the corner 
we were looking at a map in 
the middle of the hustle and 
bustle of Parisians making 
their way along the busy street 
at the end of the day. All of a 
sudden a hand reached up out 
of the crowd ofpassersby and 
touched my shoulder. I turned 
with the touch and came face to 
face with a very old gentleman 
who looked a little like Peter 
O’Toole and he asked in perfect 
Londoner English, “Can I be of 
some service? You two seemed 
quite lost.” 

He introduced himself as 
Monsieur Mada and provided 
us with a short history of the 
area we had wondered into. He 
said he was intrigued to meet a 
real Canadian Aboriginal. After 
a lengthy conversation, which 
was more like a history lesson, 
the fragile, yet still bright and 
vivid man with a cane invited 
us to see “A real Parisian apart- 
ment.” How could we refuse? 

His apartment was nearby 
in one of the historic buildings 
that lined the street. On the 
fourth floor we made our way 
down a marble corridor, where 
we were greeted by a burly 
young black man with a bush 
of frizzy hair. Monsieur Mada 
addressed him as Edmund his 
assistant and introduced us 
as his new Canadian friends. 

We were soon seated in a very 
elegant and large living room 
sipping on orange juice. 

Monsieur Mada, who 
informed us he was 80 years 
of age, told us his story there 
in the dim lamp lit room that 
featured a wall of books and 
soft old leather couches. He 
took us on a tour of his home, 
revealing his life story as we 
walked about. His mother was 
a renowned Algerian dancer 
who had fallen in love with 
his father, a World War Two 
fighter pilot who later became 
a commercial aviator. We saw 
images of his parents in black 
and white photos. Many were 
of a beautiful young Algerian 
woman in a flowing robe and 
several of his father in military 
uniform. He spoke slowly and 
softly about his career in gov- 
ernment and the military, only 
to say “I was always employed 
in the service of NATO. That 
was long ago now and hon- 
estly, I have some very difficult 
memories of that time. It was 
after the war and there was a 
lot going on. Some of the things 
I had to do I am not proud of so 
I prefer to leave it there.” 

As if to clear the air he 
became uplifted and invited us 
out to dinner at his favourite 


nearby restaurant and bar. “We 
will go down the block to visit 
the Fat Lady,” he said beam- 
ing with a mischievous smile. 
Edmund encouraged us to head 
to the bar and let us know that 
Monsieur Mada had a running 
tab there so not to think about 
the cost. Actually, we decided 
the night was on us and that 
was an expensive decision. 

It was a short walk down 
Boulevard Henri IV to the 
small restaurant bar called La 
CavetiEre. The lights inside 
were warm and inviting. A 
young man was playing a 
piano, people were dancing 
and the space was filled with 
music, chatter and laughter. 

The walls were adorned with 
autographed framed photos of 
many of the artists, musicians 
and actors of France. As we 
shuffled between chairs, tables 
and people, a haze of cigarette 
smoke hung around us like fog. 
The place was already full in 
the early evening. 

A woman shouted, “Mon- 
sieur Mada!, Monsieur Mada!,” 
and a big, blond lady raced 
up to Monsieur Mada and 
devoured him in a hug with 
excited words in French. We 
were introduced to the Fat Lady 
and ushered to a table at the 
back of the bar where we could 
see everyone. We ate an amaz- 
ing meal of roasted lamb in a 
rich sauce. As the night rolled 
on, the crowd swelled and the 
piano player sang his heart out 
in well-known French tunes and 
American hits. 

After a few hours we could 
see that Monsieur Mada had 
lost his perkiness and seemed 
to grow droopy and tired. We 
suggested getting him back to 
his apartment and calling it a 
night. He was thankful I think 
for that offer. 

The crowd was pressing and 
Monsieur Mada led us in a line 
parting the dancing Parisians. 
Mid way through the place a 
beautiful young woman, turned 
and reached for Monsieur 
Mada’s hand. He took her hand 
and danced with her under the 
glow of the soft warm yellow 
lights and the haze of cigarette 
smoke. His face lit up as he ush- 
ered up the energy to spin her 
around and move gracefully on 
the floor. They embraced for an 
instant and then we continued 
on our way to the front door. 

Back on the street we made 
our way to the apartment. We 
left him and Edmund with 
promises of a return visit after 
exchanging addresses. On leav- 
ing the impressive old building 
and returning to the Parisian 
night we were surprised by 
the sound of a party horn. We 
looked up and there was Mon- 
sieur Mada on his balcony, wav- 
ing adieu, adorned in a party 
hat and blowing on one of those 
silly party horns. 

All my love and condolences 
to the people of Paris in this 
tragic time with the memories 
of Monsieur Mada and my night 
in Paris on my mind. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 



Lac Seul Annual General Meeting 


Pauline LacSeul/Special to Wawatay News 

The Ni jewan singers of Lac Seul First Nation receive recognition from Chief and Council at the community’s Annual General Meeting 
(AGO). The four young singers recently travelled to Ryerson University in Toronto for their first performance of their song Echo My 
Soul (available on iTunes). Pictured here Youth Chief Reina Foster, N’we Jinan artist Taylor Bottle, Chief Clifford Bull, N’we Jinan art- 
ist Cassie Capay, N’we Jinan artist Chelsea Barkman, and Youth Councillor Rinda Trout. Missing from the photo is N’we Jinan artist 
Jenelle Manitowabi who attends school in Winnipeg. 


Driving on northern roads 
winter weather is deadly 



Xavier 

Kataquapit 

UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


It is that season again and 
we have to deal with snow, 
icy roads, freezing rain and 
sometimes blizzards. I love the 
north and I enjoy all that win- 
ter offers, no matter what the 
weather might be. However, I 
realize also just how deadly the 
roads and highways can be this 
time of the year. 

I am aware that more and 
more people I know from up 
the James Bay coast are coming 
south and renting vehicles or 
purchasing them to drive dur- 
ing their vacation time. I don’t 
think people realize how dan- 
gerous travelling on the roads 
can be during the winter. 

So many people just take for 
granted that they can simply 
jump into their car or truck 
and head out on the roads and 
highways in the north this time 
of the year. Seasoned and expe- 
rienced drivers know better. I 
have known too many people 
who have lost their lives on our 


northern roads and highways 
and they were all good drivers. 
The only mistake they made 
was to head out onto an icy, 
snow covered road in poor 
conditions and at the wrong 
place and with bad timing just 
lost control of their vehicle and 
ended up crashing into an on 
coming vehicle or veering off 
the road and hitting a rock cut 
or solid object. 

It is bad enough to have to 
deal with car and pick up truck 
traffic on routes like Highway 
11 that runs through North- 
ern Ontario and right across 
Canada. To make matters 
worse and very dangerous that 
highway is constantly full of 
travelling transport trucks. 

In icy rain, blizzards and all 
kinds of horrific winter condi- 
tions these trucks rarely stop or 
pull off the road as they have 
deadlines to meet for delivery 
of their goods. Many of the 
drivers who have to deal with 
these deadly winter conditions 
are also very tired as they have 
logged multiple hours on the 
road. 

I have counted hundreds of 
transport trucks on my way 
south in the winter on Highway 
11. Even in blizzard conditions 
when nobody including myself 


should have been on the road I 
met convoys of transport trucks 
and the whiteouts they caused 
as we met, made for blind driv- 
ing conditions. Most of the 
time I don’t travel in bad winter 
weather anymore and if I am 
on the road and things get just 
too risky then I stop and stay in 
a hotel or motel overnight. 

Travel on northern roads in 
the winter is much like Russian 
roulette in that the vehicle you 
are meeting on the icy road in 
blizzard conditions might not 
spin out and hit you or vice 
versa but really it is just a mat- 
ter of luck. It does not matter 
how good a driver you are and 
how tough or manly you think 
you are, driving on bad winter 
roads is just not a very intel- 
ligent thing to do. A persons 
life is much more valuable than 
the need to be anywhere that 
demands travel on a terrible 
winter night in conditions that 
stack the odds of having an 
accident against you. 

How do any of us rational- 
ize driving on a hockey rink in 
white out blizzard conditions 
while meeting a steady flow of 
huge transport trucks that is 
just barely hanging on to the 
road? It really is kind of crazy 
when you think of it. Yet, we 


in bad 


tend to take life for granted and 
head out onto these dangerous 
rides that often end in tragic 
results. 

Is it really worth it to head 
out to some hockey or other 
sports tournament with a 
bunch of kids in your vehicle 
on icy and dangerous roads just 
to play a game? Is a business 
meeting or the attendance at 
some event so important that it 
should put your life and those 
of your family in danger as you 
slip and slide your way along 
an icy road while meeting very 
large transport trucks that you 
pass by with only a meter to 
spare? We spend so much time 
and effort building our lives, 
carrying on with careers, devel- 
oping families and yet we will 
put all that at risk on deadly 
winter roads at the worst of 
times. Would you ever think of 
playing Russian roulette with 
your loved ones, family and 
friends with a loaded gun? Of 
course not. Then why on earth 
do people insist on packing 
everyone into a vehicle and 
heading out onto icy and snow 
covered roads and highways in 
terrible winter weather? If you 

really insist on doing that 

good luck. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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Ojibway woman fights for her ancestral rights 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

The Ring of Fire is a name 
that has been given to a 
planned mining chromite 
project (The Iron Chromium 
Oxide extracted from it is used 
in chrome plating and in the 
production of stainless steel) 
in the Northern Ontario James 
Bay Lowlands. Until mineral 
deposits were discovered a 
decade ago the area was and 
still is largely a place for hunters 
and trappers who live in nine 
scattered remote First Nations 
communities the inhabitants of 
whom remain mainly depend 
on traditional food for nourish- 
ment. 

One of these hunters was 
Alex Wassaykeesic who passed 
away on September 16, 2013. 
His traplines sit in the North 
Ward Corridor of the proposed 
Ring of Fire and his only child, 
daughter Neecha Dupuis aka 
Wassaykeesic who is a mem- 
ber of the Saugeen First Nation 
community has been endeavor- 
ing without success to recover 
his land which is now been 
reclassified as commercial from 
the MNR. 

She requested a copy of the 
proposed Ring of Fire plans 
and has stated “ I received the 
proposed plans for the Ring 
of Fire. I am from the Ojibway 
Nation of Saugeen Indian Tribe 
No. 258 and do not consent on 
behalf of my son and myself. 
My inherent rights to lands, 
waterways and governance are 
under attack. One day, I will 
return to my dad’s trapline with 
my son, where my family will 
teach him to, hunt, trap and fish 
on his ancestral lands passed 
on from generation to genera- 
tion. It is my son’s rights as the 
grandson of Alex Wassaykee- 
sic.” 

She has requested a land 
transfer letter naming her as a 
No. 1 helper for her fathers tra- 
pline so far she has received no 
reply on the 3rd December she 
spoke to Wawatay News. 

What date year did 
you start applying for 
restoration of your fathers 
trapline? 

I started the process of land 
title transfer after my dad 
passed away on September 29, 
2012. I faxed an affidavit and 
letter to Ken Wavey from Mish- 
keegogamang First Nation and 
Joe Wheesk from Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation. On October 7, 2013 
I messaged Connie Gray McKay 
on Facebook; informing her 
that I had faxed and called Ken 
Wavey and he has not contacted 
me since and to look into this. 
I informed her I do not consent 
to the proposed plans for the 
Ring of Fire from the Ojibway 
Nation of Saugeen Indian Tribe 
No. 258 Signatory Citizen. 

I am Alex Wassaykeesic 
only child and Alex Dupuis his 
grandson. I am asserting my 
rights as one of many families, 
relations and communities 
because there is more than one 
family per trap line and water- 
ways. We should all be individ- 
ually included more hands on 
contact. They had three years 
to let me know and now the 
Ministry of Natural Resources 
took back my dad’s land and 
it will remain until I obtain a 
piece of paper. I can’t rely on 
Chief and Council; the informa- 
tion is not getting back to the 
people. 

Can you give me some 
background on your father 
and his trapline? 

My dad was born in Pickle 
Lake, he spent most of his life 


on the land where he fished 
and hunted with his family and 
friends. Children’s Aid Society 
scooped me during the 70’s, 
adopted and I was raised by a 
loving, caring family in Aylmer, 
Quebec. In 1994, I returned 
home where I met my dad Alex 
a few years later. He spent 
a lot of time with his broth- 
ers Adam, Simon and Uncle 
Joe Matawapit, his sisters Ida, 
Dinah and Christine. Being 
adopted I never knew my dad, 
I did lose out on many upbring- 
ing such as language, culture, 
spirituality, history but what I 
will not lose is our trapline. 
Perhaps people have already 
considered compensation but 
I haven’t started to think of 
the everlasting environmental 
impacts much less that I won’t 
be able to eat the fish, wild rice 
and animals from this land no 
more. 

He often talked to me how 
the American’s were taking over 
his trap cabin. I was concerned 
at the lack of trapline protection 
in the areas where American’s 
tourism hunting and angling 
has over runs our forest and 
lakes. Logging companies paid 
0% royalties in all losing our 
livelihoods, hunting, blueberry 
picking, and wild rice harvest 
seasons’. 

We will continue his role as 
caretakers of trapline #228 
duties and responsibilities as 
a #1 Helper. Last time I seen 
my dad he said: “next time you 
come up, we will go to the tra- 
pline with baby and I’ll show 
you where your family lived 
long ago”. He died 3 weeks 
later and I never had a chance 
to make it up, today I plan to 
build a cabin and claim our land 
and safe keep it from mining 
and honor my ancestors and re- 
learn everything with the help 
of my family. 

What steps have you taken 
to get it restored and what 
has been their response so 
far? 

Absolutely 100% no response 
from Mishkeegogmang, Ojib- 
way Nation of Saugeen Indian 
Tribe no, 258; Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation emailed me a list- 
ing of trappers so I can obtain 
my trappers certificate. I have 
not heard from any trappers’ 
teachers for over 3 years so I 
contacted Ministry of Natu- 
ral Resources and asked them 
for a letter of land transfer. He 
informed me that “I have no 
land and its commercial lands”. 
I said: “What do you mean its 
commercial land? Can you put 
that in writing? He replied no 
that would be stupid”. Have not 
heard from MNR since. 

Who have you been 
specifically dealing with in 
Ottawa? 

I contacted the Access 
to Information Privacy Act, 
Deputy Director to request 
all records related to tripar- 
tite negotiations between 
First Nations, Federal Govern- 
ment and the Ontario govern- 
ment from January 1, 2012 to 
November 20. 2015. Made for- 
mal request all briefing notes/ 
correspondence related to the 
Ring of Fire. 

You have mentioned that 
there was a complete lack 
of support from Saugeen 
Band Chief and Council. 

Can you give me some 
detailed background on 
this? 

Being a Signatory Citizen 
from the Ojibway Nations of 


Saugeen Indian Tribe No. 258 
I have never been helped in 30 
years. I contacted the office 
for over 20 years and they still 
haven’t returned one single 
phone call. 

95% off reserve do not know 
that Chief and Council are sell- 
ing our traplines as seen in 
video of November 16, 2015. 
Hidden meetings are taking 
place without no full support 
from the people from Sau- 
geen therefore all negotiations 
should be cancelled until all 
people are properly consulted 
as “duty to consult”. 

Why do you think they are 
not cooperating? 

Revenue will only benefit ON 


reserve members. It’s important 
that we open communication 
between our on and off reserve 
member, in relations to prior, 
informed consent and on behalf 
of my son and I, We do not con- 
sent and this is why I am left 
out of all meetings. 

If offering back the land is 
totally out of the question 
would you be seeking any 
form of compensation? And 
if granted, what you would 
you settle for? 

The chromite mining will 
flow directly through our fam- 
ily’s Pipestone waterways in the 
Northward corridor of the pro- 
posed Ring of Fire. I feel an obli- 


gation as an AnishnabeKwe to 
protect the waters, our natural 
resources and help create busi- 
nesses for our youth with the 
help of our elders. 

I am a Grass Roots Net- 
worker, an advocate for the 
Missing, Murdered Women, 
Men and Children, a frontline 
Firekeeper in defending our 
rights to exist on our lands; in 
2006, I stood on many block- 
ades in solidarity with the 
Iroquois Confederacy from 6 
Nations to Grassy Narrows as a 
supporter and created lifelong 
friendships and international 
alliances. 

As one of matriarch of my 
family, we need safety, off- 
reserve housing, education; 
equal training opportunities. 
We need “how to start you own 


business with hands on teach- 
ings”. Suicide is rampant, let’s 
create healing lodges for our 
youth; Elder’s travel lodges, 
let’s break down the distance 
and create safe Neechie rides 
for our people for i.e. Sioux 
Lookout, Savant Lake, Pickle 
Lake, Thunder Bay shuttle ser- 
vices and all in between nation 
to nation building. Let’s design 
billboards along the TransCan- 
ada expressing our artist’s pride 
with #knowyourfacts. I would 
like to find out if there is other 
Neechie’s out there who feels 
the same way as I do? Let’s con- 
nect. 

Neecha can be contacted via 
email at neecha7@gmail.c0m or 
ph. 613 7092912 
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Connecting Northern Ontario & Beyond.. 
People.Businesses.Communities 


Christmas Specials 



- Up to 10% OFF Flex Flights base fare 

Effective December 14th, 2015 - January 4th, 2016 

- 200 lbs Free - Charter Specials 

Valid with a return ticket only. On Dec 21st 2015, a Basler BT-67 
Charter flight will run Sioux Lookout -> Sachigo Lake -> 

Bearskin Lake -> Muskrat Dam -> Round Lake. 

All passengers can carry up to 200lbs of free baggage. 

- Freight Specials 

Effective December 7th, 2015 - December 18th, 2016 
- from Thunder Bay, Sioux Lookout, Red Lake and Pickle Lake. 

For details regarding all of our Christmas Specials and/or to 
book your specials, call reservations at 1 .844.633.6294 ext 3 

Season's Greetings from 
the staff at North Star Air 


Safe.Affordable.Reliable 


Charter Passenger Cargo 


Toll Free: 1 -844-633-6294 
Fax: 1 -807-475-8040 
reservations@northstarair.ca 
northstarair.ca 
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Confederation College hosts Powwow for 
National Aboriginal Awareness week 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Confederation College held 
a powwow on Nov. 20 to wrap 
up a week of Indigenous activi- 
ties, including a Louis Riel Day 
celebration and an Oshki Anish- 
nawbeg Student Association 
Meet and Greet. 

“Indigenous learning is part 
of who we are as a college,” says 
Jim Madder, president of Con- 
federation College. “This week 
provides an opportunity to cel- 
ebrate and learn more about 
the rich and varied cultures of 
our students and employees. 
The activities build upon those 
of Negahneewin and our long 
history of supporting our First 
Nation, Metis and Inuit stu- 
dents.” 


The week included a Movie 
Day with Smoke Signals and 
Reel Injun, a Bead-In in Hon- 
our of Missing and Murdered 
Aboriginal Women and Aborigi- 
nal Cultural Workshops. 

“The events of this week 
are meant to spark a conversa- 
tion, build a bridge between 
cultures, and ultimately help 
our students, faculty and staff 
connect on a deeper level with 
each other and our collective 
heritage,” says Bryanna Scott, 
manager of Student Life and 
Aboriginal Initiatives. 

The Aboriginal Cultural 
Workshops featured Beading 
with Elder Ella Gagnon, a Wom- 
en’s Feast Bundle Workshop, a 
Men’s Fire Bundle Workshop 
and Storytelling with Elder Ella 
Gagnon. 




dreamdo.ca = 

straightforward education # f B in m Confederation 

Designed to bring your dreams to life ^ waiuaamasiim B22B3H college 
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Culture 




Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

National Aboriginal Awareness Week included a Movie Day with Smoke Signals and Reel Injun, a Bead-In in Honour of Missing and Murdered Aboriginal Women and Aboriginal Cultural Workshops. The events of the 
week were meant to spark a conversation, build a bridge between cultures, and ultimately help students, faculty and staff connect on a deeper level with each other and our collective heritage. 
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Bead-in honours missing and murder women 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Bead-In organizer Leanna Marshall, centre, and a group of participants bead their fabric hearts during Confederation College’s Bead-In in Hon- 
our of Missing and Murdered Aboriginal Women, held Nov. 18 during Aboriginal Awareness Week 2015. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The granddaughter of a miss- 
ing and murdered Indigenous 
woman participated in Con- 
federation College’s Bead-In in 
Honour of Missing and Mur- 
dered Aboriginal Women dur- 
ing Aboriginal Awareness Week 
2015. 

“My grandmother was one 
of the missing and murdered 
Indigenous women and I want 
to remember her,” says Melissa 
Henderson, a Confederation 
College student from North 
Spirit Lake. “This helps me 
remember her in a very loving 
way.” 

Henderson says the beading 
was a “nice break from school,” 
as she has been stressed out 
about school lately. 

“It was fun, I got to speak 
with some of the other stu- 
dents,” Henderson says. “It just 
relaxed me.” 

Henderson finished her 
beadwork project at home after 
the Bead-In, which was held on 
Nov. 18 at the Apiwin Aborigi- 
nal Student Lounge. 

“It’s not as easy as I thought 
it would be,” Henderson says, 
noting she completed the bead- 
work in about five hours. “Defi- 
nitely you need to have a lot of 
patience.” 

Constance Nowgesic par- 
ticipated in the Bead-In with 
a group of high school stu- 
dents from Hammarskjold 
High School who were looking 
at their next steps in educa- 
tion and the career paths they 


wanted to follow. 

“It kind of gives them a little 
snapshot, a little picture of what 
the program is,” Nowgesic says. 
“Also, it introduces them to 
Confederation College so that 
when they do head in this direc- 
tion, they won’t have that fear 
of the unknown.” 

Nowgesic says the Bead-In 
is “really relaxing” and a great 
way for the community to con- 
nect with what is happening 
with Walking With Our Sisters 
and the community. 

“You just want to sit and con- 
tinue on beading,” Nowgesic 
says. “It’s really relaxing.” 

The participants in the Bead- 
In were provided with a heart- 
shaped piece of fabric to create 
an image using beads. 

“When we gather together, 
we are treating people in kind- 
ness and love so we thought the 
heart was a really good repre- 
sentation of community and 
healing,” says Bead-In orga- 
nizer Leanna Marshall. “People 
have a huge range of skill sets, 
so when you look at the hearts 
some are really complicated 
and fancy and bright and beau- 
tiful. Every heart is unique, 
every heart represents some- 
thing different for that person.” 

Marshall says about 35-40 
Bead-Ins have been held over 
the past year-and-a-half in 
Thunder Bay and other com- 
munities across northwestern 
Ontario. 

“It brings together the com- 
munity in a real nice way,” Mar- 
shall says. “It’s also an opportu- 
nity to talk about Walking With 


Our Sisters. And it’s also about 
teaching people a skill, teach- 
ing people how to do different 
beading techniques. You never 
know who you are going to 
inspire. So it’s a really great way 
to be creative, and it’s simple 
and cost effective. And anyone 
can do it.” 

Marshall’s sister Jean Mar- 


shall demonstrated the appli- 
que technique for keeping rows 
of beads in place on the fabric 
and the edging technique for 
beading along the edges of the 
fabric during the Bead-In. 

“(Edging) just adds a little 
flair and it just hides the edges 
so it looks real nice,” Marshall 
says. “Once you learn the basic 


gist of that (technique), you can 
jazz it up and add more beads 
and it can get real fancy with 
different colours. It’s a really 
good skill to have.” 

A wide range of people 
attended the Bead-In, including 
students from Dennis Franklin 
Cromarty First Nations High 
School and students and staff 


from Confederation College. 

“It’s also open house today 
for Confederation College, so 
there’s a whole bunch of high 
school students and their teach- 
ers and counsellors here,” Mar- 
shall says. “There are some staff 
here beading as well as other 
students.” 


PICKLE LAKE HOTEL 



Pickle Lake is proud to offer a 
newly renovated hotel to their 
list of amenities 

Rooms Have: 

• New Beds And Linens 

• 32lnch Flat Screens 

• Free Wifi 

• Restaurant On Site 

• Sports Lounge Coming Soon 

• Conference Center 

• Located On The Lake 

• Beach Front 

• Free Shuttle To And From Airport 

See Us On Expedia.ca 
Contact Us On Facebook 



A CASUAL PLACE TO STAY. HAVE A CASUAL DAY! 

PICKLE LAKE HOTEL INC. | PICKLE LAKE ONTARIO | 807-928-2882 | 204-802-8111 (24 HR CHECK IN) 

EXPEDIA.CA 
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Culture 


Canoe building over a year in progress 






Welcoming you to experience our: 

• Indigenous Learning Degree Program . Native Teacher Education Program 

• University Prep Access Program . Native Language Instructors Program 

• Native Nurses Entry Program • Honours Bachelor of Education (Aboriginal) P/l 


aboriginalinitiatives.lakeheadu.ca 

1-807-766-7219 OO 


Lakehead Aboriginal 

UNIVERSITY Initiatives 


The National Indian Brotherhood Trust Fund is accepting 
applications for education programs aimed at healing and 
reconciliation. These funds have been made available from 
a surplus of the compensation allocated for former students 
of Indian residential schools, consistent with the terms of the 

2007 Indian Residential Schools Settlement Agreement. 

Applications are available to First Nation and Metis individuals, 
governments and organizations. Preference will be given to 
applicants who are former Indian residential school students. 

Group applications are available now with a deadline of 
January 15, 2016. Individual applications will be available in 

Spring 2016. 

For more information please contact the National Indian 
Brotherhood Trust Fund directly. 

Toll Free: 1-888-268-0520 
Fax:613-686-6757 
Email: info@nibtrust.ca 

www.nibtrust.ca 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Alyssa Lentz is about half 
way through the construction 
of her first birch bark canoe 
thanks to some assistance from 
her father, canoe builder Dar- 
ren Lentz. 

“I kind of always wanted to 
build a canoe,” says the Grade 7 
student and Eabametoong citi- 
zen. “I’m thinking about build- 
ing (another) canoe next sum- 
mer with a few of my friends 
and donating the money to Sick 
Kids (The Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren in Toronto).” 

Alyssa began the project 
about a year ago when she was 
going into Grade 6. 

“This is my first canoe that 
I built by myself but I have 
helped my dad with a few of his 
canoes when I was younger,” 
Alyssa says. “I don’t have much 
patience so it kind of teaches 
me patience.” 

Alyssa says soaking the birch 
bark is the first step of building 
a birch bark canoe. 

“Then you have to shape it, 
which was probably my least 
favourite part because you have 
to wait a long time,” Alyssa 
says. “And then you add the 
gunnels in (and the thwarts). 
And then you kind of shape the 
bark up a little bit and now I’m 
just kind of lashing it (together 
with split spruce roots).” 

Alyssa and her father usu- 
ally get the spruce roots and the 
birch bark from out in the coun- 
tryside. 

“I love picking spruce roots; 
it’s so much fun,” Alyssa says. 

Alyssa initially had trouble 
when she began lashing the 
birch bark onto the gunnels 
with the spruce root. 

“I got really confused,” Alyssa 
says. “It had to be one way and 
I didn’t know how to tie it off. 
But I’m getting pretty good with 
all that.” 

Once Alyssa finishes lashing 
the birch bark onto the gun- 
nels, the next steps will be the 
installation of the ribs and the 
sheathing. 

“This is my first time making 
a canoe, but my dad is usually 
hard at work when he does it, 
so I’m guessing it is going to be 
a little difficult,” Alyssa says. 

Darren says the ribs need to 
be bent into the proper shape 
for the canoe. 

“It’s pretty particular as 
you’re getting them in there,” 
Darren says. “The sheathing is 


LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 

INSPIRING 

ABORIGINAL SCHOLARS 


www. wawatay. on . ca 


going to go from end to end all 
the way and then the ribs go 
from side to side to round out 
the bottom of the canoe.” 

Alyssa prefers working on the 
canoe in the summer. 

“Even though it’s hotter 
outside, it is easier to pick the 
spruce roots and to peel them,” 
Alyssa says. “Sometimes I get 
frustrated when I’m peeling 
spruce roots in the winter.” 

Alyssa says she wasn’t inter- 
ested in building canoes when 
she was younger. 

“I used to get really bored 
with it,” Alyssa says. “Now I’m 
kind of more interested in it. As 
I’m getting older I’m kind of get- 
ting more interested in my cul- 
ture as well.” 

Alyssa initially worked out- 
side on the canoe during the 
first summer, but she has since 
worked indoors on it. 

“We usually keep it on this 
table but we had it hanging up 
there,” Alyssa says. “When we 
had parties we always had a lot 
of compliments on it.” 

Alyssa says her friends were 
surprised when they first saw 
the canoe. 

“My friend Alina was pretty 
amazed when she saw it at first, 
she was like: ‘Woah,’” Alyssa 
says. “She thought my dad was 
working on it and when I told 
her that it was my canoe, she 
said that was really cool.” 

Alyssa is thinking about sell- 
ing her canoe when she is fin- 
ished working on it, but is not 
sure yet. 

“I can always hang it up in 
my room, or something.” 


Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Grade 7 student Alyssa Lentz, daughter of canoe builder Darren Lentz, 
lashes the birch bark to the gunnels on her birch bark canoe. She 
began working on the canoe at the beginning of Grade 6. 
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Message from the Grand Chief 


Booshoo! Wacheya! 

On behalf of the Executive Council I am 
pleased to present the NAN Corporate 
Services Summarized Consolidated 
Financial Statements for the year ending 
March 31, 2015. 

NAN's Financial Statements and the 
Auditors' Report for the 2014-2015 fiscal 
year were accepted and approved by 
Chiefs-in-Assembly on August 11, 2015 
during the XXXIV Keewaywin Conference 
in Aroland First Nation. 

We look forward to a successful 
and productive new year and we 
wish you continued peace, success 
and happiness. 

Meegwetch. 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 


NAN Corporate Services 
Statement of Financial Position 


For the year ended March 31 

2015 


2014 

Assets 




Current 




Cash and bank (Note 2) 

$ 4,361,616 

$ 

4,230,594 

Accounts and grants receivable (Note 3) 

2,604,570 


2,702,651 

Prepaid expenses 

81,414 


78,776 

7,047,600 


7,012,021 

Property, plant and equipment (Note 4) 

258,270 


259,936 

$ 7,305,870 

$ 

7,271,957 

Liabilities and Net Assets 




Current 




Accounts payable and accrued liabilities (Note 5) 

$ 5,138,782 

$ 

4,803,523 

Deferred contributions (Note 6) 

253,792 


15,028 


5,392,574 


4,818,551 

Net Assets 




Investment in capital assets (Note 7) 

258,271 


259,936 

Restricted assets (Note 8) 

848,295 


1,509,056 

Unrestricted net assets 

806,730 


684,414 


1,913,296 


2,453,406 


$ 7,305,870 

$ 

7,271,957 


NAN Corporate Services 
Statement of Changes in Net Assets 


Investment 

in 

Capital 


For the year ended March 31 

Assets 

Restricted 

Unrestricted 


2015 

Balance, beginning of year 

$ 259,936 $ 

1,509,056 

$ 684,414 

$ 

2,453,406 

Deficiency of revenue over expenses 
for the year 

(92,741) 

- 

(447,369) 


(540,110) 

Investment in capital assets 

91,076 

- 

(91,076) 


- 

Transfer (to) from working capital reserves 

- 

(660,761) 

660,761 


. 

Balance, end of year 

$ 258,271 $ 

848,295 

$ 806,730 

$ 

1,913,296 


NAN Corporate Services 
Statement of Changes in Net Assets 


Investment 

in 

Capital 


For the year ended March 31 

Assets 

Restricted 

Unrestricted 

2014 

Balance, beginning of year 

$ 299,097 $ 

108,323 

$ 

628,633 $ 

1,036,053 

Correction of prior period error (Note 14) 


877,161 



877,161 

Balance, beginning of year (as restated) 

299,097 

985,484 


628,633 

1,913,214 

Excess (deficiency) of revenue over 






expenses for the year 

(99,237) 



639,429 

540,192 

Investment in capital assets 

60,076 



(60,076) 


Transfer (to) from working capital reserves 

- 

523,572 


(523,572) 

- 

Balance, end of year 

$ 259,936 $ 

1,509,056 

$ 

684,414 $ 

2,453,406 



100 Back Street, Unit 200 Thunder Bay, ON P7J 1L2 
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NAN Corporate Services 
Statement of Revenue and Expenses 


For the year ended March 31 

Budget 

2015 

2014 

Revenue 

First Nations Institutions and Organizations $ 

94,000 

$ 100,000 $ 

148,961 

Government of Canada 

Indian and Northern Affairs Canada 

- set contribution 

10,685,678 

10,675,678 

12,218,281 

- fixed contribution 

579,424 

579,424 

1,583,641 

- flexible contribution 

36,000 

36,000 

143,500 

Status of Women 

103,254 

103,254 

20,267 

Health 

2,507,898 

2,507,898 

2,454,087 

Industry/Fednor 

38,002 

38,002 

115,016 

Province of Ontario 

Attorney General 

1,448,716 

1,448,716 

470,762 

Children and Youth 

2,257,962 

2,257,961 

1,631,628 

Citizenship 

7,500 

7,500 

67,500 

Community Services (AHWS) 

5,371,570 

5,371,283 

4,961,853 

Health and Promotion 

858,205 

853,556 

626,691 

Aboriginal Affairs 

400,000 

400,000 

678,450 

Natural Resources 

277,803 

347,804 

324,337 

Northern Ontario Heritage Fund 

500,000 

500,000 

1,554,587 

Northern Development and Mines 

259,454 

196,384 

105,850 

Education 

- 

- 

300,000 

Transportation 

125,000 

125,000 

129,696 

Training, Colleges and Universities 

21,584 

21,584 

104,256 

Trillium Foundation 

338,900 

338,900 

456,300 

Interest 

65,055 

65,055 

50,242 

Amounts repayable (to) from funders 

- 

(607,861) 

(29,930) 

Other 

206,123 

547,937 

(238,764) 

408,456 

Transfers (to) from deferred contributions 


135,587 


26,182,128 

25,675,311 

28,660,018 

Funds transferred for First Nations operations 

(Note 10) 

(12,304,971) 

(12,934,502) 

(15,662,608) 


13,877,157 

12,740,809 

12,997,410 

Portfolio expenses 

Bank charges and interest 

6,677 

6,677 

6,268 

Conferences, workshops and reports 

4,732,067 

4,245,381 

3,646,563 

Consulting and professional fees 

1,824,186 

1,735,267 

1,915,883 

Public relations 

62,257 

60,257 

103,248 

Rent and utilities 

292,082 

292,082 

328,295 

Salaries and benefits 

5,054,029 

5,049,504 

4,895,183 

Supplies and resources 

562,160 

27,239 

104,865 

Travel 

1,746,663 

1,771,771 

1,357,676 

Capital expenditures 

91,076 

91,076 

60,076 


14,371,197 

13,279,254 

12,418,057 

Excess (deficiency) of revenue over expenses 

before other items and transfers (to) from reserves 

(494,040) 

(538,445) 

579,353 

Other items 

Capital allocations 

91,076 

91,076 

60,076 

Amortization of property, plant and equipment 

(79,125) 

(79,125) 

(79,920) 

Loss on disposal of property, plant and equipment 

(13,616) 

(13,616) 

(19,317) 


(1,665) 

(1,665) 

(39,161) 

Excess (deficiency) of revenue over expenses 

before transfers (to) from reserves 

(495,705) 

(540,110) 

540,192 

Transfers (to) from reserves 

494,040 

660,761 

(523,572) 

Unrestricted surplus after transfers to reserves $ 

(1,665) 

$ 120,651 $ 

16,620 


IBDO 


Tel: 807 223 5321 
Fax: 807 223 2978 

www.bdo.ca 


BDO Canada LLP 
37 King Street 
PO Box 3010 

Dryden ON P8N 3G3 Canada 


Independent Auditors' Report 


To the Members of 
NAN Corporate Services 

We have audited the accompanying financial statements of NAN Corporate Services, which 
comprise the statement of financial position as at March 31, 201 5, and the statements of changes 
in net assets, revenue and expenses, and cash flows for the year then ended, and a summary of 
significant accounting policies and other explanatory information. The financial statements have 
been prepared by management in accordance with Canadian accounting standards for not-for- 
profit organizations. 

Management's Responsibility for the Financial Statements 

Management is responsible for the preparation and fair presentation of these financial 
statements in accordance with Canadian accounting standards for not-for-profit organizations, 
and for such internal control as management determines is necessary to enable the preparation 
of financial statements that are free from material misstatement, whether due to fraud or error. 

Auditors' Responsibility 

Our responsibility is to express an opinion on these financial statements based on our audit. We 
conducted our audit in accordance with Canadian generally accepted auditing standards. Those 
standards require that we comply with ethical requirements and plan and perform the audit to 
obtain reasonable assurance about whether the financial statements are free from material 
misstatement. 

An audit involves performing procedures to obtain audit evidence about the amounts and 
disclosures in the financial statements. The procedures selected depend on the auditors' 
judgement, including the assessment of the risks of material misstatement of the financial 
statements, whether due to fraud or error. In making those risk assessments, the auditors 
consider internal control relevant to the entity’s preparation and fair presentation of the 
financial statements in order to design audit procedures that are appropriate in the 
circumstances, but not for the purpose of expressing an opinion on the effectiveness of the 
entity's internal control. An audit also includes evaluating the appropriateness of accounting 
policies used and the reasonableness of accounting estimates made by management, as well as 
evaluating the overall presentation of the financial statements. 

We believe that the audit evidence we have obtained in our audit is sufficient and appropriate to 
provide a basis for our audit opinion. 

Opinion 

In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly, in all material respects, the financial 
position of NAN Corporate Services as at March 31, 201 5 and the results of its operations and cash 
flows for the year then ended in accordance with Canadian accounting standards for not-for- 
profit organizations. 
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NAN Corporate Services 
Statement of Cash Flows 


M-CeA n £ (_ 


Chartered Accountants, Licensed Public Accountants 

Dryden, Ontario 
July 6, 2015 


: or the year ended March 31 


2015 2014 


lash provided by (used in) 

)perating activities 
Surplus for the year 
Items not involving cash 

Amortization of property, plant and equipment 
Loss on disposal of property, plant and equipment 


Changes in non-cash working capital balances 
Accounts and grants receivable 
Prepaid expenses 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Deferred contributions 


nvesting activities 

Purchase of property, plant and equipment 
r inancing activities 

Increase (decrease) in transfer to reserves 
ncrease (decrease) in cash during the year 
lash and bank, beginning of year 
lash and bank, end of year 


$ 120,651 $ 

16,620 

79,125 

13,616 

79,920 

19,317 

213,392 

115,857 

98,081 

(2,638) 

335,260 

238,764 

12,648 

(6,677) 

(754,840) 

(135,587) 

669,467 

(884,456) 

882,859 

(768,599) 

(91,076) 

(60,076) 

(660,761) 

523,572 

131,022 

(305,103) 

4,230,594 

4,535,697 


$ 4,361,616 $ 4,230,594 


NAN Corporate Services 
Schedule of Remuneration and Expenses 
Elected Officials and Senior Management 


March 31, 2015 


Name of Individual 

Title 

Number of 
Months 

Remuneration 

Expenses 

Total 

Elected Officials 






Harvey Yesno 

Grand Chief 

12 

$ 127,221 

$ 22,988 

$ 150,209 

Alvin Fiddler 

Deputy Grand Chief 

12 

121,351 

8,085 

129,436 

Goyce Kakegamic 

Deputy Grand Chief 

12 

121,351 

23,488 

144,839 

Les Louttit 

Deputy Grand Chief 

12 

121,351 

6,030 

127,381 

Senior Management 

Acting Chief Administrative 
Officer 

12 

123,495 

8,510 

132,005 


For the complete consolidated financial statements visit www.nan.on.ca 
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Co nmi it ii it 


Canadian Rangers complete practice search and rescue drill 



Jenalyn Beardy/Wawatay News 

Canadian Rangers and Junior Rangers from patrol unit 3 were in Sachigo Lake First Nation Nov 7 - 10, 2015 
to complete a practice search and rescue drill. Patrol unit 3 covers all of Northern Ontario, and the Rangers 
who participated in the drill were from Sachigo Lake, Muskrat Dam, North Caribou Lake and Sandy Lake. 


LEARN THE SIGNS OF STROKE 


Face 


is it drooping? 


ARMS 


can you raise both? 


S PEECH 


is it slurred or jumbled? 


TIME 


to call 9-1-1 right away or your 
local emergency number. 


ACT [E|A|[S][T1 BECAUSE THE 
QUICKER YOU ACT, THE MORE 
OF THE PERSON YOU SAVE. 

© Heart and Stroke Foundation of Canada, 2014 




HEART & 1 
STROKE 

FOUNDATION 


Generously supported by ^GOLDCORP 


Learn more at heartandstroke.ca/FAST 



Jenalyn Beardy 

Wawatay News 

Sachigo Lake First Nation 
hosted the Canadian Rangers 
search and rescue training exer- 
cise Nov 7-10. The training was 
an on the ground search and 
rescue drill that spread out over 
the entire community. The drill 
was made to seem very realistic, 
and it required the assistance of 
the people from Sachigo Lake, 
with three people from the 
community serving as the miss- 
ing party. 

On the morning of November 
7, NAPS notified the Sachigo 
Lake Canadian Rangers that 
three people were missing. The 
Sachigo Lake Rangers acted 
on the scenario, and called the 
Canadian Rangers headquar- 
ters to ask for more assistance. 
Patrol units from Muskrat Dam, 
North Caribou Lake and Sandy 
Lake arrived the following day. 

“The missing people haven’t 
been seen for over 24 hours, 
and the weather we got here 
is minus 10,” said Canadian 
Rangers Warrant Officer Barry 
Borton, who very realistically 
described the search and res- 
cue drill. Another component 
of the story provided was that 
the people were potentially in 
a drug-induced state. The story 
continued to develop, when 
the Rangers found evidence 
that the nursing station was 
broken into, and oxycontin and 
fentanyl was stolen. Again, the 
nursing station wasn’t actually 
broken into, but the drill was 
made to feel very realistic. 

“The people that went miss- 
ing had gotten into an argu- 
ment, and our duty is to plan 
the search,” said Corporal Myra 
Kanakakeesic. “We set up a 
command post, and everyone 
has their roles. There is a search 
manager, we have people in the 
role of communications, and we 
have logistics and operations.” 

“My role at the command 
post, I am communications. 
What I do here, I look after the 
phones, I make sure to keep in 
touch with the headquarters, 
and I make sure everyone in the 
command post get their mes- 
sages,” said Kanakakeesic. 

Other roles in the command 
post are important, such as 
logistics. “The logistics person 
issues out important equipment 
like GPS radios, even important 
books,” said Kanakakeesic. “He 
also does the inventory for the 
stuff we have put away in our 
storage area.” 


When the Canadian Rangers 
from the four other communi- 
ties arrived in Sachigo Lake, 
they were separated into differ- 
ent search teams, and surveyed 
the community on foot. “For 
this exercise they will be sepa- 
rated into the teams prepared 
by the search manager,” said 
Kanakakeesic. “They have to be 
paired up with a local from the 
community because they know 
what our reserve is like, they 
know the land, and they would 
know where the missing people 
might go since they personally 
know the people too.” 

“This was my first time walk- 
ing around in this community, 
so I had to ask questions where 
I was,” said Corporal Emily 
Beardy from Muskrat Dam. 
Despite this being her first visit 
to the community, Beardy feels 
prepared to do a real life search. 
“We’ve been training for some 
time now, and this search is 
part of what we do, so we pretty 
much know what to do,” said 
Beardy. 

As an onlooker, the proce- 
dures the Rangers use to find 
someone seem very compli- 
cated, and requires specialized 
knowledge and math skills. 
“There’s formulas, we know 
where the last place the missing 
person was seen, and we have a 
book that tells us how much of 
a search radius we need,” said 
Borton. Using maps, the Rang- 
ers divide the larger search area 
into small, searchable areas. 
“We basically get everyone to 
take a look at the map, and get 
their opinion about where do 
you think the missing person is 
- it’s very accurate,” said Borton. 


As the search and rescue 
winds down and the miss- 
ing people are found safely, 
it is clear the Canadian Rang- 
ers are ready for the real thing 
if the call is ever made. “Yeah, 
I’m prepared. I’m always ready, 
because I live off the land that’s 
why - I live in the bush,” said 
Corporal Linda Kanate from 
North Caribou Lake. 

The exercise proved that 
there are benefits to having a 
Canadian Rangers patrol unit 
in a community. In just four 
days they were able to wrap up 
the search mission, so in a real 
life situation their presence 
would be greatly beneficial. 
“The community benefits from 
us because we can act quickly 
so the missing person’s sur- 
vival chances are greater,” said 
Kanakakeesic. “All of us Rang- 
ers are always prepared and 
ready to go anywhere, say on a 
boat, or into the bush, we have 
everything we need to find the 
person right away.” 

While shadowing Myra and 
seeing the Rangers plan the 
search and rescue, made me 
appreciate the Canadian Rang- 
ers more now than ever. Wit- 
nessing the entire exercise is 
an eye opener to what goes 
on from within and I saw how 
incredibly committed and hard- 
working the Rangers are. They 
are skilled at gathering infor- 
mation, planning and making 
sure the people in the commu- 
nity are safe, or come home 
safely. I am grateful for their 
commitment to Sachigo Lake, 
and I want thank them all for 
their hard work. 
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Place your 
classified ad 
with us. 

1 - 800 - 243-9059 

sales@wawataynews.ca 


First year of the Indigenous Reporters 
Program comes to a close 


Mobilizing media. 
Changing lives. 


Tracey Mckay 

Special to Wawatay News 

The first year of Journalist 
for Human Rights’ Indigenous 
Reporters Program is wrapping 
up in December. As part of the 
program, journalism train- 
ers have been living in remote 
northern Ontario communi- 
ties since April, to teach people 
to become journalists, and to 
improve civic engagement. This 
past summer I was enrolled in 
the program in Sachigo Lake 
First Nation, and I learned what 
it takes to become a community 
journalist. 

“Journalist for Humans 
Rights did a survey of Indig- 
enous voices in the media, and 
they noticed that there was a 
lack of Indigenous reporters,” 
said trainer Stephanie Cram, 
who currently lives in Sachigo 
Lake. “What we’re hoping to 
achieve in this program is to get 
Indigenous people to tell their 
own stories.” 

“We are teaching people how 
to understand media and ana- 
lyze it,” said Cram. “Hopefully 
this will lead to them either 
learning enough to become a 
freelance writer or to take on 
other media related projects.” 

This year the four journal- 
ism trainers are in Sachigo 
Lake, Sandy Lake, Peawanuck 


and Fort Albany First Nations. 
For the next two years trainers 
will be sent to other northern 
Ontario remote Indigenous 
communities. 

What has captured my inter- 
est the most is interviewing 
people. I like to bug them. It’s 
fun to talk to them, meet new 
people in the community, and 
get to know their stories. One of 
my most memorable interviews 
was with Florian Gomet, a man 
from France who was traveling 
across Canada on foot and bike, 
with no shoes. 

People in my community 
think it’s cool that I was in the 
program, and they ask me ques- 
tions about it. They think it’s 
great that I’ve gone this far into 
the program and that I like it as 
well. 

Jenalyn Beardy is also a 
trainee in Sachigo Lake. “What I 
liked about the program is that 


everything is hands on rather 
than having to read about it and 
eventually down the line having 
to work on it,” said Beardy. One 
of things that she likes about 
the program is that she learned 
about human rights and how it 
relates to journalism. 

“After the program is over I 
hope to get a job at a newspaper 
or maybe, for now, to become a 
freelancer,” said Beardy. 

Even though I don’t want 
to become a journalist, I think 
what I learned through this pro- 
gram will help me get another 
job. I feel like it was a good 
thing that I’ve done something 
new and I’m learning some- 
thing that I never ever thought 
that I would do. After this I 
might go back to school, and I 
hope to graduate. 

The program is great for 
communities because it’s hard 
for some Indigenous people to 


get a good career living on 
reserves. Through the pro- 
gram people can learn skills on 
how to freelance and be self- 
employed. 

This story produced with guid- 
ance from Stephanie Cram of 
Journalists for Human Rights 
of J HR’s Indigenous Reporters 
Program. 

For more information visit: www. 
jhr.ca 


Life just isn't the same for 
someone after a sexual assault 
or sexual abuse as a child 


Our Centre has specialized in sexual abuse/ 
assault counselling since 1975. 

Services are available to: 

Females and males 14yrs or over 
Counselling (in person or by phone) 


24hour Crisis Line 


If you or someone you care about needs help: 
make the call 

24hour crisis line: 1-807-344-4502 
Toll Free 1-866-311-5927 

Visit our website at: www.tbsasa.org 


Sexual Abuse Centre 

THUNDER BAY 


©2015 Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. Safeguard and the centurion head design are registered trademarks of Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd, y 
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0 Safeguard 

Business Systems by Herman Hanschke 

Tel: 807-344-2983 Toll Free: 877-544-2983 
office@safeguardthunderbay.com 
www.safeguardthunderbay.com 
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CALL THE CREDIT 
CAR PROFESSIONALS 
ART OR DONNA AT 

204-293-2950 
or TOLL FREE at 
1-866-509-0889 

Ask about our winter road bonuses 


We’ve helped thousands of 
families rebuild their credit, 
achieve goals and get the 
right vehicle at the right price. 

Free Delivery 
to your door! 

Give us a try - You will 
Love our service! 

We now offer 

First Time Buyers Program 


Apply online at www.fnfauto.ca 
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Art and Entertainment 


Kevin Belmore featured at the country market 




Training in 
Counselling 

A 10-COURSE DIPLOMA 
IN BIBLICAL COUNSELLING 


Satellite Program of Providence 
Theological Seminary 

Offered at 

Beaver Lake Camp in Dryden, on 
January 4-22, 2016 

Module 1 (First Two Classes) 

Theory 1 and Practicum 1 

Cost: $500 per module 
plus textbooks, room, and board 

For more information 

contact Amos Esh or Ida Marie Miller 

807-937-2333 
amos@nyp.ca 
Site 306 Box 1 RR3 
Dryden, ON P8N 3G2 


Ontario 


INSPECTION 

Lac Seul 2011-2021 Forest Management Plan 
Inspection of Approved Planned Operations for 
Phase II 2016-2011 


Legend 

# Community 


I I Lac Seul Forest 
H Ftrat Nation Reserve 


here, and now we have a Metis 
artist and one of the board of 
directors for the upstairs here is 
a Metis woman,” Belmore says. 
“So it is good for us to be part 
of mainstream events that take 
place in the city.” 

Belmore usually has a range 
of original acrylic paintings, 
black and white drawings and 
prints for sale at the market. He 
says his sales fluctuate between 
more originals or more prints. 
His prints range from $20 to 
$60 while his originals range 
from $30 for small five-by- 
seven-inch canvas paintings to 
$2,000 for larger paintings. 

“Most of what I have here 
today are original paintings,” 
Belmore says. “Collectors come 
walking through these halls and 
every once in a while they pre- 
fer to have an original painting 
over a signed print. So I like to 
have both.” 

Belmore usually enjoys cre- 
ating his artwork while people 
look on or pass by his booth on 
the second floor at the Country 
Market. 

“When I come to the market 
here I like to do some of my 
artwork so people can see a 
little bit of what I do,” says Bel- 
more. “I try not to give away 
too much, but I just like to show 
people how I do my artwork.” 

In addition to the artwork he 
sells at the Country Market, Bel- 
more also creates murals and 
logo designs for businesses and 
organizations. 

“I usually do three or four 
rough sketches based on the 
information they gave me,” 
Belmore says. “They’ll get back 
to me as to which design they 
like and also things they want 
added in or taken out of the 
design.” 

After Belmore creates the 
design, he works with the client 
on their colour scheme. 

“Over the years I’ve recog- 
nized that sometimes people 
change their mind at the last 
second about something about 
the logo, so my process allows 
for that time to happen,” Bel- 
more says. “My process allows 
for any last minute changes.” 


The Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry (MNRF), 
Obishikokaang Resources Corporation and the Local Citizen Committees 
(LCC) are advising you that the Planned Operations for the second five-year 
term (2016-2021) of the 201 1-2021 Forest Management Plan (FMP)forthe 
Lac Seul Forest have been approved by the MNRF Regional Director and 
are available for inspection. 


The MNRF-approved Planned Operations for the second five-year term 
will be available for inspection for 30 days. During the 30-day inspection 
period, there is an opportunity to make a written request to the Director, 
Environmental Assessment Approvals Branch, Ministry of the Environment 
and Climate Change for an individual environmental assessment of specific 
forest management activities in the Planned Operations for the second 
five-year term. 


The MNRF-approved planned operations for the second five-year term and 
planned operations summary are available for inspection during normal 
office hours by appointment for 30 days December 9, 2015 - January 9, 
2016 at the following locations: 


• Obishikokaang Resource Corporation office, Lac Seul Training Center 
of Excellence, 33 - 3rd Avenue, Hudson, Ontario POV 1X0. 

• MNRF public website at Ontario. ca/forestplans. 

• The Ontario Government Information Centre in Toronto and 
ServiceOntario - 62 Queen Street, Sioux Lookout provide 
Internet access. 


For further information, please contact: 


Kevin Pruys, RPF 

Management Forester 
Ministry of Natural Resources 
and Forestry 

Sioux Lookout District Office 
P.O. Box 309 

Sioux Lookout, ON P8T 1A6 
tel: 807-737-5053 
fax: 807-737-1813 


Isabel Gannon 

Plan Author 

Obishikokaang Resources Corporation 
P.O. Box 38 
Hudson, ON 
POV 1X0 

tel: 807-582-0386 
fax: 807-582-0409 


John Bath 

Sioux Lookout LCC 
Local Citizens Committee Rep 
c/o Ministry of Natural Resources 
and Forestry 

Sioux Lookout District Office 
P.O. Box 309 
Sioux Lookout, ON 
P8T1A6 


The approved planned operations will be available for public viewing for the five-year period at the same locations listed above. 


This is the third and final opportunity to influence operations for the second five-year term. 


The Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry is collecting your personal information under the authority of the Crown Forest 
Sustainability Act. Any personal information you provide (address, name, telephone, etc.) will be protected in accordance with 
the Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act. Your personal information may be used by the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and Forestry to send you further information related to this forest management planning exercise. If you have 
questions about the use of your personal information, please contact Julie Berard at 807-737-5027. 


Rick Garrick/ Wawatay News 

Gull Bay artist Kevin Belmore with his animal protest painting that features a group of animals leaving in a canoe over man’s destruction of the environment. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Gull Bay’s Kevin Belmore 
has created a protest painting 
featuring animals leaving in a 
canoe over man’s destruction of 
the environment. 

“It’s called Animal Protest 


— they are protesting what 
humans are doing to the natu- 
ral environment,” says Belmore, 
who began creating his north- 
ern woodland Ojibwa style art- 
work in 1989. “Slowly we are 
killing the environment with 
all our activities. So what these 
animals are doing is they are 


gathering together and they are 
taking some of the forest with 
them and they are leaving.” 

Belmore’s mentor was Roy 
Thomas, an influential First 
Nation artist known for his 
colourful totemic animals. 

“He showed me the basic 
outline of how to put colours 


and then add black lines,” Bel- 
more says. “What makes mine 
different from his or Norval 
(Morrisseau) or any other First 
Nation artist is that I like to do 
these different coloured back- 
grounds. I use the stars and the 
universe a lot in my paintings.” 

Belmore says each artist has 


to develop their own style of 
work. 

“People recognize my art- 
work now,” Belmore says. 

Belmore’s artwork ranges 
from the protest painting to an 
emotion painting featuring a 
man and a woman surrounded 
by flowers. 

“When you look at it you 
can tell they are getting mar- 
ried or they love each other a 
lot,” Belmore says. “It’s more 
of an emotion painting. Maybe 
somebody wants to express an 
impression to their loved one 
and sometimes a painting will 
do that for them.” 

Belmore began selling his 
artwork at the Country Mar- 
ket about 10 years ago. The 
County Market is located in 
the Dove Building at the CLE in 
Thunder Bay. 

“I was the first Native person 
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Naomi Neckoway-Yang in China 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Naomi Neckoway-Yang’s first 
introduction to China was an 
adventurous taxi ride through 
a creek to the university she 
would work at for about two 
years. 

“We had to put our legs up 
in case the water came in,” 
Neckoway-Yang says, noting the 
driver took a detour through 
the creek due to a bridge clo- 
sure. “And the driver who was 
driving us to the university 
kind of hit a guy on a moped, 
and they started yelling at each 
other.” 

Neckoway-Yang, whose 
mother is from Eabametoong, 
first travelled to China in 2010 
with a friend and her friend’s 
boyfriend to work as an English 
teacher in a city in a province 
bordering Vietnam in the south 
of China. 

“It was extremely hot,” Neck- 
oway-Yang says. “I was just 
overwhelmed by the amount 
of people there. Crossing the 
street was kind of crazy because 
the cars don’t really follow 
the rules. The mopeds espe- 
cially don’t follow any traffic 
laws because you don’t need a 
license to drive them.” 

Neckoway-Yang says there 
were about 32 foreign co-work- 
ers at the university. 

“In China, you only have to 
work 20 hours or 16 hours a 
week and your apartment is 
paid for and your utilities and 
your bus,” Neckoway-Yang says. 
“It’s kind of a good deal because 
you kind of get to explore 
China. You get a lot of holidays. 
If I wanted to go out for dinner, 
it would be about ($4) at the 
most.” 

Neckoway-Yang says the pay 
and benefits are even better for 
people with teaching degrees, 
noting she has a bachelor of arts 
degree with a history major. 

Most of Neckoway-Yang’s stu- 
dents were eager to learn Eng- 
lish. 

“Some of them were eager to 
learn about western culture,” 
Neckoway-Yang says. “Some of 
them would take you out for 


dinner and lunches (to learn 
more English).” 

Although Neckoway-Yang 
took a couple of lessons in Chi- 
nese through the university, she 
learned most of her Chinese by 
interacting with people. 

“When you say “Ting bu 
dong,” which literally trans- 
lates to listen, don’t understand, 
that’s when they will write out 
the Chinese characters for you 
thinking that maybe you don’t 
understand them but can read,” 
Neckoway-Yang says. “Which is 
when you would tell them “Kan 
bu dong,” (which means) you 
can’t understand what you are 
seeing as well.” 

Neckoway-Yang says city life 
is completely different in China 
compared with Thunder Bay, 
noting that most people drive 
electric bikes in China and the 
streets in Thunder Bay are not 
as busy as in China. 

“In China, there are always 
people outside, there are 
always people walking around, 
there are always things happen- 
ing,” Neckoway-Yang says. “It’s 
just an energy that comes with 
having so many people.” 

Neckoway-Yang says people 
usually go for an evening walk 
after eating dinner in China. 

“You also see middle-aged 
women dancing because they 
are doing exercise after din- 
ner,” Neckoway-Yang says. “And 
the men are usually standing 
around talking or playing Chi- 
nese chess or something.” 

Neckoway-Yang returned 
home in the summer of 2012, 
but she returned to China in 
February 2013 to another city 
where she only had one other 
foreign co-worker. 

“So I had to venture out 
and meet Chinese friends,” 
Neckoway-Yang says. “It actu- 
ally ended up being really good 
because I was able to experi- 
ence a different kind of China 
that I couldn’t get with my for- 
eign friends.” 

Neckoway-Yang eventu- 
ally met her husband Wenlong 
Yang online through a popular 
Chinese Internet app: Weixin, 
which is known as WeChat in 
Canada. The app includes a 



The group of students in Nanning at the People’s Park. 

device that pairs people up who get her hair done and to put on 


shake their phone at the same 
time. 

“We just ended up being 
matched in the shake, and 
so we started talking to each 
other,” Neckoway-Yang says. 
“You can get (the app) here 
on your phone as well, but I 
don’t think it is as popular as in 
China. In China it is like ubiqui- 
tous because everywhere you 
go everyone has WeChat. If 
you want to make friends with 
someone, you don’t say what 
is your phone number. You say 
what is your WeChat.” 

Neckoway-Yang and Yang 
were married in a Chinese wed- 
ding ceremony in his village in 
2014 after first obtaining their 
marriage licence from a govern- 
ment office. 

“People in his village and his 
relatives all came over,” Necko- 
way-Yang says. “There is a day 
before the wedding where peo- 
ple socialize and you put on a 
very elaborate spread of food.” 

On their wedding day, Neck- 
oway-Yang went to a salon to 


her dress. Yang then picked her 
up from the salon, which is part 
of the wedding tradition. 

“Then a truck that has what 
looks like a cannon fires off 
these shots, and it’s really loud,” 
Neckoway-Yang says. “And 
there are a lot of fireworks and 
a lot of candy. Then there was 
a procession to take me back to 
his house. And again there was 
a big meal.” 


Neckoway-Yang and Yang 
now have a baby girl, who was 
born in November 2014. 

“I came back to Canada to 
have her, but we took her back 
when she was six months old,” 
Neckoway-Yang says, noting 
that Yang stayed in China but 
came over to visit when he 
obtained his visitor’s visa. “He 
liked Thunder Bay; he likes 
small cities. The only thing he 
kind of missed was the Chinese 


submitted photo 

food.” 

Neckoway-Yang, Yang and 
the baby girl are now back in 
Canada with plans to work on 
obtaining Yang’s permanent 
residence in Canada. 

“In our minds China is always 
the backup plan if things don’t 
work in Canada,” Neckoway- 
Yang says. “There are always 
jobs in China, for me and for 
him. He was doing product 
design.” 


Mushkegowuk and Ontario 
renew Treaty relations 


Wawatay News 

The Mushkegowuk Council 
and the Government of Ontario 
formalized a renewed Treaty 
relationship by signing a Treaty 
Relationship Roundtable Mem- 
orandum of Understanding 
(MOU) in Toronto. 

In 1905 - 1906, Treaty Com- 
missioners for the Ontario and 
Canadian governments traveled 
to northern Ontario on behalf 
of the Crown to the home- 
lands of the Mushkegowuk and 
Ojibwa First Nations to make 
a Treaty. Based on what the 
Commissioners said and prom- 
ised, and after asking some 
questions, the Mushkegowuk 
and Ojibwa leaders of the day 
agreed to sign the Treaty docu- 
ment. This Treaty is presently 
known as the James Bay Treaty: 
Treaty No. 9. 

“The Mushkegowuk Chiefs 
worked hard at securing this 
MOU and we commend Ontario 
for taking this step forward; 


and more importantly, in all 
respect-to the spirit and intent 
of the treaty, we look forward 
to seeing the sacred Oral Treaty 
promises materialize soon” says 
Fort Albany First Nation Chief 
Andrew Solomon. 

The MOU confirms the com- 
mitment between Mushkeg- 
owuk Council and the Govern- 
ment of Ontario to continue dis- 
cussions on matters of mutual 
concern. The agreement will 
help to create conditions to sup- 
port improved social conditions 
and greater economic opportu- 
nities, leading to stronger, more 
sustainable, and self-sufficient 
communities. It should also 
enhance institutional capacity, 
including the rebuilding of an 
effective and accountable sys- 
tem of government for Mush- 
kegowuk communities, based 
on the best principles of good 
governance and on the tradi- 
tions of the Mushkegowuk. 

Grand Chief Jonathan Solo- 
mon says, “the meetings under 


this agreement are for the pur- 
pose of information sharing 
and issue resolution and are not 
negotiating sessions; and any 
substantive decisions will need 
to have their own agreement in 
the future.” 

Under the strong leader- 
ship of the late Grand Chief Dr. 
Stan Louttit, the Mushkegowuk 
Chiefs pressed Ontario to sign 
an agreement to formalize this 
Treaty Roundtable since 2011; 
“this is a very special day and 
this Government to Govern- 
ment agreement is dedicated 
to the late Grand Chief Dr. Stan 
Louttit” says Grand Chief Jona- 
than Solomon. 

Mushkegowuk Council 
is a regional organization 
that represents the collec- 
tive interests of the Kasheche- 
wan, Fort Albany, Chapleau 
Cree, Missanabie Cree, Moose 
Cree, Taykwa Tagamou and 
Attawapiskat First Nations in 
northeastern Ontario. 


NOTICE OF NOMINATION MEETING 


Notice is hereby given that a meeting of the electors of the 
Seine River First Nation will be held at the Seine River First 
Nation Gymnasium on THURSDAY, THE 10TH DAY OF 
DECEMBER, 2015 beginning at 5:00 P.M. UNTIL 8:00 
P.M., for the purposes of nominating candidates for the 
positions of one Chief and seven Councillor positions of the 
said First Nation for the next ensuing term. The ELECTION 
will be held at the Seine River First Nation Gymnasium on 
THURSDAY, THE 21 ST DAY OF JANUARY, 2016. 

Please note that any voter may nominate candidates by 
using a mail-in nomination form. You can either deliver or 
mail in a written nomination and a completed, signed and 
witnessed Voter Declaration Form to the Electoral Officer 
before the time set for the nomination meeting or you may 
nominate candidates orally at the nomination meeting. 
Mailed nominations not received by the Electoral Officer 
before the time set for the nomination meeting are void. 
Also, note that any voter may vote by mail-in ballot. 

Voters need to contact Connie via phone, to ensure she 
has the right mailing address for them. 


Connie Kress - Electoral Officer 
Phone (807) 274-8531 ext. 232 
P.O. Box 278, Fort Frances, ON P9A 3M6 
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Wishing you and your family a very Merry Christmas 
and a new year filled with happiness and joy! 

affront the staff at C Wasapa 


1-877-492-7292 

wasaya.com 


Wasaya 


NCTR holds meeting at 
Lakehead University 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Peawanuck’s Joyce Hunter 
raised the issue of children 
who died at residential school 
during the National Centre 
for Truth and Reconciliation 
(NCTR)’s Community Engage- 
ment Session at Lakehead Uni- 
versity. 

“My parents didn’t allow us 
to go swimming when I was 
a kid because their son died 
in a drowning (at residential 
school),” Hunter says. “They 
never really explained their 
own fears — there weren’t 
any mental health services in 
those days so they weren’t able 
to debrief and come to terms 
(with the death). So there are 
all these unresolved issues that 
we as the later children had to 
confront because of that experi- 
ence.” 

Hunter’s older brother Char- 
lie drowned at residential 
school in Fort Albany in 1974. 
His body was returned to his 
parents in 2011 through fund- 
raising efforts by Toronto Star 
readers. 

“I cry for that little boy who 
died in Lake St. Anne’s,” Hunter 
says. “I cry for that mother who 
had lost her son while she was 
heavily pregnant.” 

Hunter says she, as a parent 
now, could never imagine hav- 
ing to live the experiences her 
parents went through due to 
residential school. 

“I wouldn’t wish that on my 
worst enemy,” Hunter says. 

NCTR held the Nov. 9 com- 
munity engagement session at 
Lakehead University’s Faculty 


Lounge to share information 
about the centre and gather 
feedback from community 
members on the best approach 
to implement the review and 
release of records for research 
and education. 

The NCTR was set up at the 
University of Manitoba to house 
all the statements, documents 
and other materials collected 
by the TRC. The information 
will be sorted into three cat- 
egories — public, redacted 
and restricted — with the 
public and redacted materials 
to be made available online at 
nctr.ca/map.php as time and 
resources permit. 

“I am really happy that there 
is a push by the survivors and 
their families, and especially for 
those who didn’t return, to hon- 
our and respect their memory 
and to treat these records with 
reverence and sacredness,” 
Hunter says. “These aren’t just 
dusty old history books and 
documents that have picked 
up funny little smells along the 
way because of their age, but 
these are reflections of people’s 
lives in a time and a place that 
was dark and potentially could 
have been very harmful.” 

Former grand chief Harvey 
Yesno wants to hear more from 
the NCTR about its “next steps.” 

“Based on the (Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission’s) 
94 Calls to Action, I wish we 
had an opportunity to discuss 
on each of those areas,” Yesno 
says. “What we had here today 
was a lot of young people, and 
they had some ideas. It would 
be really good to hear from 
them.” 


Yesno says his residential 
school experiences impacted 
him for many years. 

“Losing my mom at 11 years 
old, it took me 21 years later to 
finally deal with that,” Yesno 
says. “I didn’t understand what 
that is, the emotions you had 
to go through. I was angry, I 
blamed people, and so on.” 

Yesno says the impacts from 
residential school affected how 
residential school survivors 
raised their children, including 
how he parented his own chil- 
dren. Even though he is fluent 
in Anishinabemowin, he did not 
teach the language to his chil- 
dren and grandchildren due to 
residential school impacts. 

“All of that is contributing to 
how our younger generation is 
behaving and reacting,” Yesno 
says. 

Eabametoong’s Lovina Moo- 
nias says the gathering was 
educational. 

“What I’ve heard about resi- 
dential school from my grand- 
parents is they don’t treat you 
like how you would want to be 
treated,” Moonias says. “They 
treat you like you are nothing. 
They got abused, that’s why 
they drink and all that. It makes 
them feel better, I guess.” 

Starr Moonias says her 
grandmother only speaks 
Anishinabemowin. 

“I think she talks like that 
because she wasn’t allowed to 
speak her own language when 
she was in residential school,” 
Starr says. 

The Thunder Bay community 
engagement session was one of 
12 conducted by NCTR across 
the country. 
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>Ca PP 3 Ca<l- r u C M A <\oo V< a L^PSP 3 
>q-a<l- 3 LdXPvRbA- D C J A-a 3 c od" A-ad 
P9<“ VbP- ATD PbU P 3 . 

L< •“ VP PPLJPq 3 Cb-\ AL crbU Ab-CP 3X 
VP vR bVvR^PO, bcX-a'-APA-a^PC 3 , Vb- aP 
<a Pq 3 Cr 3 V M < a VvRab-' P<a LdT,PvTb\ 

l< •” c u o-p <r jpq^cn CAab vpp 3 cl 3X 

P<a LLA- U ba<l - x <a LdXPvRb', VLa P^V X 
PAPD, bPP^'A- <ACLP- Ta b4 A" AL V> 3 P 
PPjD u bLq A- <9r M <P3 >PLba 3 , b<ACLq<-“, 
baba u b J< •“ A-P"AV-A-a 3 Ta <crPaba x AL 
PI Pab 3 «-X u Ta PlV 3 PqA- 3 AJPPA- 3 . 

VLa P^V\ V^P <- xu r a JPla <crTaV 
PP^'^A- <ACLP<-- Vb- AL PL<l- 3 D u b<l- x 
<-aa<l-b x b<a LCPV Ld'UPvPbA-Ar'c 
Vb-/ 0 P< •“ >CACLP X bA-vP L<-P"An<--. 
Vb- <V- >CACLq pc <OS PA° PAco Ta 
VCPKPCP 3 q d a 3 A° L< •” b LaD C 3 P 3 “Ib-" 
bLdXPvPba x Ta b4 VP CPl<PC 3 P 3 qda 3 
bPV- rbA°CP 3 , Vb- AL VA-vP PKPJ" <<HJ 
Pl<PJA-a\ 

VLa >fl V 3 PP A-a 3 Aco<- x <Td 
bo-> CvPq A-a< <<-vPH 30 n< M <lb 3 abU, Vb- 
lb-" bAPbU x P<a LdXPvPb x , PaabJaa<° 
r a VP <9rPba<- x . Vb- C u bA u b- a<a<- x 
AV- bP PI Ab 3 \ <TC U VvP bap" VP <-a u b" 
b< a AC<aa x Ta VP a 3 C<-- >PbLa 3 VAcoa" 
ra V<<r <-P4L" bPa <A-9 3 , V<9P-o u bP 3 
<1 -b"Aba 3 V<<T <-P4" Ta VP AaP 3 bPa 
<-A9 3 P A-T jd LdXPvPbaJ'a". 

lb-" C u AV- bAI" bPvPba x , PL dcoa<° 
<avPaVA-TPL 3 (J u , Aa, <-> u , <H" x Ta 
P_oT,) < ad a fa Pi b4 VP <<C\ Vb- C u 


b A u b- Ldcoa<-\ PL<l- 3 D u b<l- x <b-P 3X VP 
bP -Paco M >Pl< •“ >C<"<PJ<-a 3 VP <KP M <<-- 
Ta b 4 VP co u b-C M V<-“. 

V^P <- xu PPaldP 1 AaaO- x Vt> 3 P" AP D 
TAd Pb 7 VJ^b - 3 q A-a< • VPDCJ<-“. <H"C U 
^ 8 V 3 PqA - 3 b( 0 <-a M AqA-a<-" PA vP bVvP<- x 

q A-a<] • Vb- r a AL PC vP LdXPvPbavP bP>rco|— 
M-a"AqA- <-b"Aba x Ta b 4 AP-a<l - 3 bPa 
>PI aV-Lba 3 Vc^ 3 " bbVvPa". 

lb-" L9C bLdXPvPb x Ta bAPbU x bA- 
< a > U P <"P<l-\ bA- 3 <A-9 P> 3 P <PPlaba" 
< b 3 q d a 3 PDC P 3 PJP PU 3 Cd D - V M C AV- 
bPPPvPba x , PAPD VbPV- TbA- - . c od" 
A-ad L< •” VPPP LJPP 3 Cb-P< 3 Ta VP 
PPaadJaa<-\ VbPV- TbA- - VP a M C A-P 
c^ u b-C M VL - A-P<<-vPco 3 <\S~ b4 VP ba<l-<LP 3 
>Pi aV-Lba 3 VPab-aAP^Ja". 

AP-a<- x aPlaV-Lba x LaD< P > 3 P<- X Vb- 
Pa"C Aco<a x <d lb-" baSA-Sa\ L<-“ Pa"C 
aT<a x AP-a<- x , PAPD V<<A". 

JPla, aAaT x V> 3 P PlV 3 CdP", PAPD PA - 3 
Pb 7 VvPb - 3 VPDCJ<-< 3 , bPco<-a M AqA-a<l-- 
VPJ' bVvP < -< 3 Ta VP A-P L<- 3 D u b<-“ dCP 9 3 
PI V 3 pq A-a 3 Vco 3 " bP bVvPa". 

a P b-9 3 PDr a 3 LPL 3 lb-" bAPbU x P<a 
LdXPvPb 3X , APD VbPV- Tb A-“. Vb- Ta 
L<-“ aP PU 3 Cd DT 3 AV- bAPbU x bA- <a 
LdXPvPb x CAab Ta<- V M <la P r b< 9 - L<-“ 
VPPP baU 3 C b- x . 

L<-~ PPP<< T aa<°. bPa < 1 A -9 VP 
r-o- 3 CJ<--. Tco AV- L 9 C bP bq- DPbU x "I b*“ 
bLdXPvPb x , PAPD. 

>CACLP PC <-D^ PAPD, Pb 7 VvPb - 3 
Aq-a<- x PP 9 M <I X bP AkT PI<PJ<--, LdXPvPba 
D C J A-a 3 VP DCJ<-“ L 9 C bLdXPvRba x <da x 
b<a APbU x P< a > U P < M P<- X . 

lb-" bAPbU x P< a > U P < M P<- X , 
PP 9 M < X Pa"C ar<-\ ^d- C u lb-" P 
bPab-aAP vRJ<- x , aPP 9 M <ra 3 aP Adf 3 VvRb - 3 


PPC<-CA I 7 3X . bA-a 3 adc bAPS x <<-vPco x 
TPV- b<<r< M APl<--, bA-a 3 AV- P> 3 PPSP< 3 , 
PAPD. 

Vb- <1 A 3 L 9 C b< AC PI Ab x b> u P < M P<- X , 
<r M A bPDC J< •“ VP << u PPq<l-- A U AT 3X . 
■oa"S- PLLUV-Pq<- X , PAPD VbPV-rbA-". 

P 9 <- Ddc DPbU, cod" vPLbaco x AaL 
A- 3 CL<-ba<- x AV- VA- DPbU x Vb P> 3 P 
d u d C J< •“ LUV-Pba<-aa x . 

AP*a< - x aA - 3 <A-- 7 X bPV- rbA- 3 CJ<-- 
>Ca )X bP Ld r bPJ'baD<l-< 3 , Pbq-PLba<- x <a 3 
<-Aa<l-q - 3 >DUT <- 3 Ta >Pl V 3 PP A-a<-. 

<r M A VAab- aDUL x AL b> 3 P 9 3 , 
V< 9 rPqCL<-b- PA-Ta Ld"UPvPba J'<-“ Ta 
PTa >PIS< 3 CJ<-" bA- < a > U P < M P<- X , APD 
VLa P^V X . 

aA- LdXPvRbA- <-P 4 L x bPa aaUaco x , 
aPlaV-Lba x Ta aDU L x Ta bPa dCP 9 x bSP M <b- 
b- 9 x P< a >PIS< 3 CJ<-- bA- <a LdXPvRb x 
Ta bA- <a > U P <"P<- X r^L 3 P">A-a x Ta 
r-o- 3 CJA-a x Ta PPaadJA-a x PvP aP u bJ<-“, 
APD V^P <- xu . 

JPla < a vPaV X-P 4 L 3 bPa >DUL 3 Ta 
>PlaV-LbaL 3 TPV- b^a", Ta C<dS 3 C 3X bPa 
<A -9 PTa aP u b J< •- AV- L<-“ bbaU 3 Cb- x 
LdTvPvPb Ta bA- <a > U P <"P<- X r^^A-a' 
Ta T a-a J A-a x uP. 

Tco VvR < 9 rPqCL<-b- bPa <A- 9 X PA- 
Fjd Ld'UPvPbaX-- Ta bA- > U P < M P<- X , 
Ta Pr-o- 3 CJ<-- P<a <-< 3 CJ<-~ bA- <a 
LdXPJ'b x Ta bA- <a > U P < M P<- X . 

Pc <-D^ APD V< d c , 3 C 3X bPa <A -9 PTa 
>PIS< 3 CJ<-" >V- bA- < a vPPvPb x Ta ra 9 A-a x 
PvP LC< PD< •- >aad J A-a< -. 

TDa t>LT Pla 3 C J M Ad 3 bPa <A -9 Vb a 3 C 
PvP <<a 9 A 3 P|- >V- bA- <avRPvRb x , Ta APD 
aD 3 P < l 7 rPqCL<- x bPa <A -9 PraPlS< 3 CL x 
>V- bA- <a Ld r bPJ'b x Ta bA- <a > U P 
< M P<- X . 



PLdXPv/'ba <-P^,rda<- bPa OV^CPA-oP Ta 

SP 3 LA° bra- >nS<3Ca<- >V- bA- <aJ'PJ'b Ta Ad b4 >V- P<a <Af «PD^ X A u b- > U P <"P<-\ 


nPa-tP «*v/' u To. nV^PQAO AJPQAO 

cjAJPQA-cjq. 3 bAT cr<-o"<L': LL° >AP"«-, J A-3 
"bPa. LL° VA-Cx)PmV' P>AP M <1V3' Po-bo-vTa^" 


www.tikinagan.org 
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Hunting in Peawanuk 


photos submitted by Pam Chookomoolin 

Three sisters, Annie Wabano, Jean Hunter and Theresa Kakekaspan, loaded their boat and set 
off from Peawanuck, ON, along the Winisk River for a weekend of camping, fishing, and hunting 
at Shamattawa Lake, located roughly 100 kilometres south of Peawanuck. All three were raised 
in the Shamattawa Lake area and Theresa Kakekaspan and Annie Wabano were both born there. 
Theresa Kakekaspan now lives in Matheson, ON and came to Peawanuck for a visit before head- 
ing out on the Labour Day weekend to see the place she was born and raised. It has been years 
since she’s seen the place of her birth. During their trip Jean Hunter harvested a bull caribou and 
on their way back from the lake Theresa Kakekaspan wrote names of tributaries that flow into the 
Shamattawa River on one of her gloves, since there was no paper to write on. 

TOP: Jean Hunter harvests a bull caribou that was shot during her camping trip. 

BOTTOM: Annie Wabano cutting up fish during a youth camping trip back in August. 



Jasons (aiwtings 


MAY PEACE, HAPPINESS & PROSPERITY BE YOURS DURING 
THIS HOLIDAY SEASON & THROUGHOUT THE NEW YEAR 


All NADF Offices will be closed from December 21, 2015 - January 1, 2016 


NlSHNAWBE aski 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 


1-800-465-6821 


Supporting Aboriginal Success 


www.nadf.org 



Christmas memories and stories from our Elders 
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itting together with family. Laughter. 
Playing outside in the snow. Family gathered 
Kzy around the kitchen table for dinner. Music. 
These are all elements of the holiday season found 
in many homes. And over the years, Tikingan's 
Elder's Council knows Christmas has changed but 
these fundamental traditions remain the same. 

"There was excitement. We lived out in the 
country, on the land, on the trapline, and when 
we knew that Christmas day was drawing near, 
we grew excited because we knew we were 
going to gather together with other people on 
Christmas," explains Emily Gregg, member of 
the Elder's Council which serves in an advisory 
capacity to the Chiefs, Board of Directors, senior 
management and staff of Tikinagan Child and 
Family Services. 

Emily Gregg, Elsie Fox and Georgina 
Neshinapaise are the members of the Elder's 
Council and have gathered in Sioux Lookout 
in early December in preparation for a Board 
meeting. They are joined by Board Member Jim 
Bottle and have come to share stories of their 
favourite Christmas traditions and memories, to 
share today with readers of Wawatay News. 

Emily's family would make their way to the 
community, over 30 miles away, and on Christmas 
eve, there would be hymn singing and prayers. 
After some sleep that night, she remembers 
waking up just before daylight and hearing the 
voice of the Chief coming and greeting everybody, 
going to each house to shake hands and wish 
everyone a Merry Christmas. 

During that day, they would feast on traditional 
meats (moose, partridge, rabbit, beaver and fish) 


along with bannock and tea. Soon after, everyone 
was outside to hold dog sled races and go sliding. 

Elder Elsie Fox from Kitchenuhmaykoosib 
Inninuwug says her Christmas was very similar. 
Her family lived on the trapline too and she would 
spend her Christmas at her grandfather's cabin 
with all of her family that lived nearby. 

"On Christmas Day and New Year's Eve, nobody 
was allowed to really do anything but just to hold 
the day sacred," she recalls. But there was still 
much excitement and celebrating, as she recalls 
heading outside to slide with the other kids as 
well as watching her relatives square dance. 

"My relatives were actually from the Manitoba 
area and they used to come between Christmas 
and New Year's. They knew how to square dance, 
those people, "she laughs. 

Georgina, from Nibinamik First Nation, says 
her memories are similar, as they lived out on the 
trapline and would get together with families 
nearby. 

"We used to prepare the food on Christmas 
eve," she remembers. "And then we would just 
keep that Christmas eve night very sacred because 
this next morning is going to be a holy event." 

"There was always laughter. Everybody being 
happy. That was the main goal for Christmas," she 
adds. 

Board member Jim Bottle recalls that, similar 
to the Elders, Christmas celebrations would take 
place all the way from Christmas day to New Year's 
Eve. 

"On New Year's Eve, the Elders would dance. 
But when there was Elders doing square dancing, 
our parents would get us to sit in one spot. It's 


not like today where kids run all over the place, it 
wasn't like that," he adds. 

"And then at midnight at New Year's, that's 
when we took our guns and shot them in the air. 
We took three shots each," he remembers. "They 
still practice that, but the NAPS are notified ahead 
of time so they won't get shocked when they hear 
the shots." 

As the four reminisce about Christmases past, 
they are asked what they would like to say to their 
friends and family. 

"I would say to my friends where I'm from, I'm 
praying that you will have a very good Christmas 
and a very happy new year," says Emily Gregg. 

"I would send happy greetings to all my 
children, my family and friends and all my other 
loved ones that they would meet this Christmas 
and New Year's Eve season in good health and 
happiness and joy," says Elsie Fox. 

Georgina Neshinapaise is sending greetings to 
all friends and family all around, and hopes that 
everyone will meet the sacred event of Christmas 
and New Year's Eve in good health and good 
spirits. 

"My prayer is that everyone will have a good 
Christmas and New Year's, and to be happy and 
arrive alive on Christmas and New Year's Eve. 

Jim Bottle wishes everyone will have a good 
holiday season and stay healthy as they start their 
celebrations. 

He has deep concern for everyone's safety this 
holiday season, and adds "I am praying that we 
will all be in good health and spirits for Christmas 
and New Year's." 



Season's Greetinys to all families and children, lap tie warmth of tie holiday season le lift you throughout tie pear to come. 


Tikinagan Child and Family Services 

Our service model: Mamow Obiki-ahwahsoowin ... 

"Everyone working together to raise our children" WWW.tlkmagan.org 
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Culture 


Confederation teaches feast bundle making 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Gull Bay’s Mariah Wigwas, right, and her daughter paint their feast bundle bags during Confederation Col- 
lege’s Feast Bundle Workshop, held Nov. 19 during Aboriginal Awareness Week. 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Lac des Mille Lacs’ Mike Ignace is currently working on the side drops 
for his men’s grassy regalia at the Sewing Sisters weekly gathering in 
Thunder Bay. He created most of his regalia over the past four years. 

Sewing Spirits gather in 
Thunder Bay 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

North Spirit Lake’s Melissa 
Henderson recently learned 
how to make a feast bundle 
during Confederation Col- 
lege’s Feast Bundle Workshop, 
held Nov. 19 during Aboriginal 
Awareness Week 2015. 

“No one in my family follows 
any traditions,” Henderson 
says. “This is all new to me and 
I want to carry it on.” 

Henderson has also been 
sharing what she learns with 
her mother by texting her. 

“As I was hearing it, I was 
texting her,” Henderson says. 
“And she’s learning too, just 
from me coming to these 
(workshops).” 

Henderson also attended 
the Bead-In in Honour of Miss- 
ing and Murdered Aboriginal 


Women held on Nov. 18 in Con- 
federation’s Apiwin Aboriginal 
Student Lounge. 

“We were doing the bead- 
ing,” Henderson says. “I actu- 
ally took it home and I almost 
finished it but I ran out of 
string.” 

Henderson wants to learn 
as much as she can about the 
traditional teachings, noting 
noting she made her own hand 
drum this past summer. Her 
mother is a residential school 
survivor who lost her own tradi- 
tions. 

“She actually encouraged 
me to come to this feast bundle 
workshop today,” Henderson 
says. “I think seeing me do it 
makes her want to; it’s kind of 
supporting her.” 

Gull Bay’s Mariah Wigwas 
brought her daughter to the 
workshop to introduce her to 


some of the traditional teach- 
ings. 

“I knew that if I brought her 
she would be accepted and she 
would learn,” Wigwas says. “If I 
keep bringing her and she keeps 
hearing the same things over 
and over, then she will know it.” 

Wigwas also attended 
the workshop to learn more 
about traditional teachings 
for her new position with the 
Biwasse’aa school program. 

“With this position, I think 
it is important for me to come 
out and seek learning opportu- 
nities,” Wigwas says. “And it is 
even more important now that 
I have my own child — I want 
her to know her culture.” 

The Feast Bundle Workshop 
was presented in partner- 
ship with the Union of Ontario 
Indians, Thunder Bay District 
Health Unit and EcoSupe- 


rior. Participants decorated a 
feast bundle, which they were 
encouraged to use for carrying 
a plate, utensils, cups, water 
bottles and any other items 
needed for feasts and cer- 
emonies in order to reduce the 
impact of styrofoam, plastic and 
paper on the environment. 

“(The workshop) involves 
learning a bit about traditional 
women’s roles within Native 
communities and a bit about 
the environment and ways to 
protect the environment and 
the Native role as caretaker of 
Mother Earth,” says Lynda Ban- 
ning, Fetal Alcohol Spectrum 
Disorder regional worker for 
Northern Superior. “The com- 
munities are very receptive to 
(the workshop). They enjoy the 
teachings; they enjoy learning 
about ways they could reduce 
the impact of their behaviour 
or their carbon footprint on the 
environment.” 

Banning says she has picked 
up “many teachings” over the 
years from participants at the 
workshops. 

“We have probably learned 
more than we taught,” Banning 
says. “Elders and community 
members always have so much 
to contribute and they have 
enriched our presentation so 
much over the years.” 

A Men’s Fire Bundle Work- 
shop was presented earlier in 
the day by Teresa Trudeau, tra- 
ditional coordinator at Anish- 
nawbe Mushkiki Health Centre. 
The workshop included infor- 
mation about the purpose and 
significance of a bundle, along 
with Fire Bag Teachings about 
the traditional roles of men. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Lac des Mille Lacs grass 
dancer Mike Ignace was sport- 
ing a new pair of moccasins at 
the weekly Sewing Spirits gath- 
ering in Thunder Bay. 

“About a year ago my aunt 
started making these for me, 
and I’m just working them in 
now,” says the Lac des Mille 
Lacs administrative assistant. 
“They just got finished tonight.” 

Ignace is currently working 
on the beadwork for his rega- 
lia at the weekly Sewing Spir- 
its gathering, which is held on 
Wednesday evenings at the 
West Thunder Community Cen- 
tre in Thunder Bay. 

“I’m working on the side 
drops now,” Ignace says. “My 
regalia has kind of been done 
for a couple of years, but it’s 
never actually done. There’s 
always adding, or something 
breaks or rips.” 

Ignace began attending the 
Sewing Spirits gathering about 


four years ago. Lac des Mille 
Lacs began holding the gath- 
ering about five years ago as a 
way for community members to 
learn and share cultural knowl- 
edge and experience. It has 
since grown to include about 40 
regular participants. 

“When we first started it, 
it was very small — you had a 
handful of people who came 
out,” Ignace says. “But when 
you look at it now, we have 
people from every family in the 
First Nation coming out. People 
are sharing stories, they’re shar- 
ing all their skills. Some people 
are amazing headers, some 
people are amazing sewers and 
some people have both (skills).” 

Ignace says the participants 
share “a lot of the culture” dur- 
ing the gathering. 

“It gives us a chance to con- 
verse with our Elders, to learn 
stories from their childhood,” 
Ignace says. “We really relate to 
them. It’s good to be here.” 

The Sewing Spirits gathering 
is funded through a grant from 
the Ontario Arts Council as well 
as funding from Lac des Mille 
Lacs. The gathering features 
a variety of activities, includ- 
ing regalia making, traditional 
teachings, guest speakers and 
artist demonstrations, which 
are held under the guidance of 
an Elder. 

“We realized there were 
people in our community who 
wanted to have regalia and 
learn about dance and culture 
and crafts,” says Marcia Pedri, 
Lac des Mille Lacs’ health 
director. “Over the years we’ve 
made regalia, we’ve made star 
blankets, we’ve made mocca- 
sins and gauntlets and feather 
holders and hand drums, just to 
name a few.” 

Lac des Mille Lacs’ Dawn 
May is currently working on her 
own women’s traditional rega- 
lia. 

“And I’ve also made moc- 
casins, gauntlet mitts, a hand 
drum, a jingle dress, quite a few 
items,” May says. 

May enjoys learning about 
the teachings during the weekly 
gatherings. 

“It’s bringing our community 
together and we’re really family 
oriented,” May says. “There’s a 
lot of love in this room. Every- 
body helps each other out and 
we have an Elder here that will 
start out with a prayer, drum- 
ming and a teaching.” 

Lac des Mille Lacs’ Christine 
Halvorsen is currently working 
on a pair of gauntlets for her 
partner. 

“He’s wolf clan and I’m bear, 
so the two unions,” Halvorsen 
says. “That speaks to my family 
and our identities in our com- 
munity as well.” 

Halvorsen says the gather- 
ing serves as a preservation for 
future generations of commu- 
nity members. 

“The items here that we cre- 
ate allow us to show part of 
our identity and it tells a story,” 
Halvorsen says. “I believe that 
is important for future genera- 
tions to continue working with.” 


ISheHEALTH 


TELEMEDICINE 


tea 


Clinical Services Coordinator 


SUMMARY 

Reporting to the Assistant Director of eHealth Services, the Clinical Services Coordinator (CSC) supports and oversees the 
clinical activities of the telemedicine program and acts as a clinical resource for program management and staff. The CSC 
is a "Champion" of telemedicine in the region who engages community, federal and provincial health providers to enable 
seamless access to integrated telemedicine services, and plan and promote adoption of new virtual tools, platforms, and 
protocols. 

The Clinical Services Coordinator provides clinical supervision to Telemedicine Coordinators (CTCs) at KOeTS-affiliated points- 
of-care. In this role, s/he initiates and approves individualized CTC training plans and conducts periodic assessments of their 
clinical knowledge and skills. The Clinical Services Coordinator is supported by the Informatics Educator and Community 
Telemedicine Coordinator Supervisor (CTCS). S/he also provides direct supervision to the eHealth Projects Coordinator, the 
Health Informatics Educator, the Clinical Schedulers and Clinical Administration Scheduler. 

RESPONSIBILITES 

1 . Coordinates the development of regional clinical telemedicine services 

2. Supports KO eHealth team in the provision of effective telemedicine services 

3. Plans adoption and promotes use of virtual health services 

4. Completes documentation and paperwork required to support program 

5. Demonstrates Commitment to KO eHealth Team 

KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AND ABILITIES 

1. Degree in Nursing and current registration with College of Nurses of Ontario 

2. Experience working with First Nations communities in health care delivery 

3. Knowledge and understanding of Aboriginal culture and values, and of the geographic, and diverse health care 
challenges in the NWLHIN's Northern Integrated District. 

4. Understanding of and interest in the use of communications and learning technologies in health care delivery 

5. Able to work collaboratively, complete work on schedule and within approved budgets 

6. Excellent interpersonal skills with effective capacity to mentor and support First Nations health workers and advance 
innovative ideas 

7. Strong oral and written communication and presentational skills 

8. Ability to travel throughout the Northern Integrated District Network 

9. Ability to communicate in a Native language is an asset (Ojibway, Oji-Cree, or Cree) 

Location: Balmertown, Ontario. Deadline for applications: December 14, 2015. 

Please send cover letter, resume and three references to: angiemccleary@knet.ca. 
http://kochiefs.ca/ 

Keewaytinook Okimakanak, which means Northern Chiefs in Oji-Cree, is a non-political Chiefs Council serving Deer Lake, 

Fort Severn, Keewaywin, McDowell Lake, North Spirit Lake and Poplar Hill First Nations. The organization is directed by the 
Chiefs of the member First Nations who form the Board of Directors. Through its close awareness of community needs and its 
team approach, the Council advises and assists its member First Nations. The Council provides services in the areas of health, 
education, economic development, employment assistance, legal, public works, finance and administration, and computer 
communications (K-Net Services). The Executive Director liaises with the six Chiefs, with the staff of the Council and with 
other organizations and governments. 

KO eHealth is a unit within Keewaytinook Okimakanak and provides telemedicine services 26 telemedicine sites. 

The KO eHealth Services office is located in Balmertown, Ontario. 



SHELTER HOUSE 

THUNDER BA Y 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

For over 30 years Shelter House has been a safe place 
for those in the homeless community and living in 
poverty. The Shelter operates with a harm reduction 
approach and offers hope and support to the countless 
individuals who use the Shelters services. Shelter 
House offers programs such as Emergency Shelter, 
Managed Alcohol Program, Community Kitchen, and 
Street Outreach. 

Our Vision... a just and equal society, 
where people can live with dignity. 

Shelter House is seeking an exceptional, inspiring, and 
committed Executive Director to manage, lead, and 
continue the positive development of the organization. 
The successful candidate will be someone who is 
deeply committed to providing basic needs, dignity 
and comfort to people living in poverty and to working 
collaboratively with the community to stimulate action 
to address the root causes of homelessness. 

For a complete position description including required 
qualifications and instructions to apply, please visit our 
website at: 

http://www.shelterhouse.on.ca/article/- 1 566.asp 

Deadline to apply: December 28, 2015 @ 4:30 pm 

Shelter House is an equal opportunity employer and invites 
applications from all qualified individual including women , 
members of visible minorities, Aboriginal persons and persons 
with disabilities. 
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Addictions Awareness Week in Fort Albany 




Leo Metatawabin/Special to Wawatay News 

TOP: At the village of Fort Albany radio station on Nov 19, JHR trainer Jack Locke (standing in 
front), JHR trainee Mike Koostachin (standing in background) and JHR trainee, host Xavier Inishi- 
napay (sitting) conduct a radio interview with Thomas Scott, Community Addictions Awaeness 
Conference coordinator. 

BOTTOM: JHR trainees; Mike Koostachin (standing) Xavier Inishinapay (sitting with headphones) 
interviews Community Addiction Awareness Conference Coordinator Thomas Scott and one of the 
Keynote Speaker Sage Friday. 


Season's 

Greetings 


The Nishnawbe Aski Nation Executive Council 
and staff wish you and your family a safe and 
healthy holiday season. 
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North West LHIN 

In Appreciation to the 

Residents of Northwestern Ontario 

Looking Back and Moving Forward, Ten Years of Accomplishments 

The North West Local Health Integration Network is pleased to share with you Looking Back and Moving Forward: Ten 
Years of Accomplishments. This report to the community touches on some of the highlights of the North West LHIN’s 
first 1 0 years in service to the residents of Northwestern Ontario. 


DiSCOVGriVlQ 3 DGCddG. Begin reading about our journey at www.northwestlhin.on.ca 


Laura Kokocinski, CEO, North West LHIN 

It is with great pleasure that I share with you the work of the North West LHIN and our health system partners over the past 
ten years. We wish to extend a sincere thank you to the residents of Northwestern Ontario for sharing your stories, 
experiences, and insights, all of which have supported the work of the LHIN and contributed to the strong health care 
system that we have today. 


If you would like to learn more, please contact our Corporate Communications and Community Engagement Team 
Email: nw.communications@lhins. on. ca | Online: www.northwestlhin.on.ca | Toll Free: 1-866-907-5446 

North West LHIN documents can be made available in alternate formats to meet accessibility needs. OO 



